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Office  State  School  Commissioner, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  1,  1897. 

To  His  Exoellency  Governor  W.  T.  Aikinaon: 

My  Dear-  Sir: — ^I  beg  to  submit,  herewith  the  annual 
report  required  by  law  from  this  department.  I  have  tried 
to  lay  before  the  legislature  as  complete  a  statement  as 
possible  of  the  present  condition  of  the  public  schools.  I 
trust  that  this  report  will  be  carefully  studied  by  Tour 
Excellency  and  by  every  member  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature. 

Very  respectfully, 
^  Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  K.  GLENN, 
State  School  Commissioner. 
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THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

FROM  THB 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

TO  THE 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 


Gentlemen:  The  law  requires  from  this  Department, 
annually,  a  report  setting  forth  a  statement  of  the  present 
status  of  the  schools  and  such  statistical  matter  as  will  indi- 
cate the  growth  of  the  schools  for  the  year. 

In  order  to  ascertain  intelligently  and  satisfactorily,  the 
actual  educational  conditions  of  every  county  in  the  State, 
the  law  requires  that  the  State  School  Commissioner  shall 
visit,  as  often  as  possible,  each  one  of  the  187  counties. 
Within  the  last  two  years  I  have  visited  personally,  every 
one  of  these  counties.  I  have  traveled  within  that  time, 
more  than  sixty  thousand  miles;  have  delivered  more  than 
five  hundred  addresses  on  education. 

I  am'  glad  to  report  very  many  hopeful  indications  of  an 
educational  revival  in  the  State.  We  have  built  more  and 
better  schoolhouses.  We  are  tearing  down  the  old  plank 
shacks  and  the  imcomfortable  log  huts,  and  we  are  erecting 
ir  their  places  cozy,  modem  school  buildings,  furnished 
with  comfortable  seats  and  modem  appliances. 

Another  significant  movement  is  the  centralizing  of  the 
schoolhouses  and  the  changing  of  residences  to  a  closer 
proximity  to  the  schoolhouses.  In  the  rural  districts  espe- 
cially, the  people  should  gather  closer  together,  and  this  is 
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being  done.  I  think  our  people  in  the  rural  districts  are 
realizing  as  never  before,  the  importance  of  educating  the 
children.  In  both  the  town  and  country  the  sentiment  is 
growing  in  favor  of  the  same  educational  facilities  for  the 
country  as  we  have  provided  for  the  towns  and  cities.  The 
more  intelligence  we  invite  into  the  rural  districts,  the 
more  wealth  we  can  develop  in  the  rural  districts,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  values  in  the  towns  and  cities  will 
improve  again. 

The  following  statistics  wUl  show  that  we  have  made 
gratifying  progress  during  the  last  school  year: 

Number  of  teachers  in  1896 8,125 

Number  of  teachers  in  1895   7,982 

Increase  in  1896   14a 


Number  of  first  grade  teachers  in  1896 3,187 

Nimiber  of  first  grade  teachers  in  1895 2,909 

Increase  in  1896 278. 


Number  of  normal  trained  teachers  in  1896 937 

Number  or  normal  trained  teachers  in  1895 695 

Increase  in  1896 242: 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1896 389,057 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1895 366,937 

Increase  in  1896 23,120 
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Number  of  visits  made  by  County  School  Commis- 
sioners in  1896 10,616 

Number  of  visits  made  by  County  School  Commis- 
sioners in  1895 8,742 


Increase  in  1896 1,873 


Number  of  schoolhouses  owned  by  boards  in  1»96 . .      421 
Number  of  schoolhouses  owned  by  boards  in  1895 . .      277 


Increase  in  1896 144 


Intimated  value  of  these  schoolhouses  in  1896 ....  $78,977 
Estimated  value  of  these  schoolhouses  in  1895. . . .   59,157 


Increase  in  1896 $19,820 


White.  Colored.  Total. 
Number  of  schools  in  1896.. .  4,813  2,606  7,419 
Number  of  schools  in  1895. . .       4,650       2,603       7,253 


Increase  in  1896 163  8  166 

The  increase  in  the  normal  trained  teachers  and  in  the 
teachers  holding  first  grade  license  will  indicate  clearly  to 
the  legislature  that  our  teachers  are  beginning  to  study  and 
equip  themselves  for  their  work  as  never  before. 

The  increase  of  pupils  enrolled  from  1896  over  1895  is 
23,120. 

Another  significant  increase  is  found  in  the  nimiber  of 
visits  made  to  the  schools  by  the  County  School  Commis- 
sioners in  1896  over  last  year.  The  increase  for  1896  is 
1,873. 
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SENTIMENT  IN  FAVOK  OF  BETTER  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  GROWING 

IN  GEORGIA. 

I  think  our  people  everywhere  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  an  improved  system  of  education  for  out 
children.  Intelligence  is  on  the  increase.  We  are  paying 
a  higher  premium  for  intelligence  than  ever  before.  We 
are  finding  out  that  ignorance  is  the  costliest  thing  in  the 
State.  AVe  have  boundless  resources  that  intelligence  alone 
can  develop  and  put  upon  the  market  It  may  be  true,  oi 
it  may  not  be  true,  that  the  world  is  more  and  more  inclined 
to  measure  things  by  their  money  or  market  value.  We 
might  wish  that  when  it  comes  to  things  of  the  mind  and 
soul  that  those  things  should  be  rated  far  above  any  finan- 
cial considerations;  but  the  fact  remains  that  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  value  character  even,  by  the  financial  stamp  that 
character  can  put  upon  material  things.  So  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  man  is  valued,  largely  at  least,  by  the  amount 
of  intelligence  he  is  able  to  stamp  upon  raw  materials  of 
the  State  or  country  in  which  he  lives.  The  wealth  of  the 
State  or  nation  is  measured  by  the  aggregated  product  of 
the  value  of  the  raw  materials  plus  those  same  raw  mate- 
rials converted  into  manufactured  goods.  States  and 
nations  become  rich  in  proportion  as  they  multiply  manu- 
factures. Mere  producers  of  raw  material  can  never  make 
the  State  of  Georgia  rich.  We  must  multiply  the  smoke- 
stacks on  every  railroad  in  this  State  before  we  can  greatly 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  State.  We  might  double  the 
acreage  of  our  cotton  and  corn  fields,  but  we  would  not 
necessarily  double  the  value  of  the  farms  that  yield  our 
cotton  and  com.  But  the  moment  we  begin  to  spin  up 
every  bale  of  cotton  raised  in  Georgia,  inside  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State,  that  moment  we  shall  begin  to  prosper. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  Georgia  should  not  vastly  multi- 
ply her  manufacturing  institutions  and  work  up  every 
pound  of  raw  material  produced  in  the  State. 

I  call  attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  fact,  that  those 
States  in  this  Union  have  the  greatest  prosperity  that  have 
the  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy,  and  those  that  have  the 
lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy  have  the  largest  number  and 
the  greatest  variety  of  manufacturing  institutions. 

Another  fact  deserving  special  attention.  Those  States 
that  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  annually  by 
converting  raw  material  into  manufactured  products  are 
those  States  that  have  the  finest  systems  of  public  schools. 
This  also  is  true  as  the  records  will  show.  Crime  decreases 
among  the  native  population  just  in  proportion  as  intelli- 
gence spreads  among  the  laboring  classes.  If  these  state- 
ments are  true,  and  the  records  of  all  the  States  will  verify 
every  one  of  them,  then  it  follows  that  the  best  money  that 
Georgia  can  spend  within  the  next  ten  years  at  least,  will 
be  the  money  that  she  will  spend  in  making  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  Georgia  intelligent  enough  to  work  up  the 
measureless  amount  of  raw  material  that  we  can  produce 
inside  of  the  State. 

The  plain  people  of  this  State  are  beginning  to  study 
this  question,  I  believe,  as  never  before,  in  their  history, 
and  they  will  continue  to  demand  more  and  more  the  kind 
of  popular  education  that  will  fit  our  children,  not  only  to 
bring  our  raw  material  out  of  our  soil,  but  to  convert  that 
raw  material  into  manufactures  for  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Manufacturing  establishments  may  vastly  increase  our 
population  and  vastly  increase  th^  earning  power  of  the 
laboring  classes.  They  will  also  increase  the  demands  for 
the  supplies  that  the  farms  produce.  This  will  increase  and 
improve  the  character  of  the  products  of  our  farms,  and 
will  help  to  increase  the  tide  of  population  flowing  into  the 
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country,  as  well  as  the  tide  of  population  flowing  towards 
the  towns  and  cities.  Manufacturing  people  in  the  towns 
and  cities  can  earn  enough  wages  to  buy  all  the  supplies 
that  the  agricultural  communities  can  produce.  All  this 
must  come  by  the  spread  of  intelligence  among  our  people, 
that  the  public  schools  and  the  public  schools  alone  can 
distribute.  Our  own  children  can  be  made  strong  enough 
and  wise  enough  to  develop  Georgia  resources,  if  they  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  the  State  the  training  of  hand  and 
of  eye  and  of  ear  and  of  head  and  of  heart  that  is  necessary 
to  prepare  them  for  the  waiting  opportunities  that  are 
abundant  everywhere  in  the  State. 

After  all,  the  State  is  going  to  live  in  the  children  of  the 
State  as  it  lives  nowhere  else.  The  perpetuity  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  the  advancement  of  our  growth  as  a  people, 
and  the  increase  of  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State,  all  of 
these,  depend  more  upon  the  foundations  of  life  and  char- 
acter that  are  now  kying  in  the  public  schiools  of  Q-eorgia 
than  they  depend  upon  everything  else  combined. 

It  is  not  the  increase  in  our  bales  of  cotton,  barrels  of 
com,  bushels  of  wheat  and  pounds  of  rice,  the  price  of  any 
one  of  which  can  be  "cornered"  in  Liverpool,  New  York  or 
Chicago  any  day  in  the  year,  but  it  is  the  increase  of  brains 
in  the  masses  of  our  people  that  will  produce  and  create  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  everything  that  the  State  consumes, 
that  will  make  us  independent.  Nobody  has  ever  yet  made 
a  "comer"  on  brains. 

No  State  in  this  Union  has  such  boundless  possibilities 
as  the  State  of  Georgia  possesses  and  as  our  children  will 
be  able  to  control  and  utilize  if  we  will  only  make  our  chil- 
dren strong  enough  and  wise  enough  by  a  well  ordered 
system  of  public  education. 
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BUT  THERE  IS  ANOTHER  SIDE  TO  THE  QUES- 
TION OF  EDUCATION. 

That  other  side  is  not  the  money  side  and  not  the  mere 
financial  value  of  education.  I  hope  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  in  Georgia,  and  will  never  come,  when  we  will 
insist  upon  a  system  of  public  education  simply  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  enable  our  children  to  produce  more 
wealth  for  the  State.  It  is  well  enough  from  a  financial 
view  of  the  case  to  argue  that  an  intelligent  citizenship  will 
create  more  wealth  than  an  ignorant  citizenship  can  create. 
Ignorance  never  was  and  never  can  be  anything  but  a  curse 
to  the  people  who  are  ignorant,  but  an  educational  policy 
that  is  pitched  upon  no  higher  motive  than  mere  creation 
of  intelligence  because  intelligence  produces  wealth,  is  not 
pitched  upon  the  highest  and  best  basis. 

There  is  something  else  that  must  enter  into  the  char- 
acter of  an  individual,  of  a  State  and  of  a  nation  besides 
mere  ability  to  create  money  values,  before  an  individual 
or  a  State  or  a  nation  can  be  called  great. 

Besides,  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  two  thousand  years 
ago,  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Our  children 
must  be  taught  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  the  power 
to  produce  wealth,  is  after  aU  an  incidental  thing. 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  mere  money-getters  are 
worth  much  to  the  world.  We  want  underlying  our  system 
of  public  education  a  better  thought  than  that.  We  desire 
that  our  children  shall  learn  at  school  and  at  home,  and  in 
society  and  everywhere,  that  the  best  product  of  civilization 
is  manhood  and  womatnhood,  and  that  manhood  and 
womanhood  cannot  be  purchased  in  any  of  the  markete  of 
the  world. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should  insist  upon  it,  in  the 
legislature,  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  in  the 
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•conduct  of  public  and  private  affairs,  in  social  and  business 
life,  in  our  school  system,  from  the  kindergarten  up 
through  the  universities,  that  honesty  of  purpose,  integrity 
•of  life,  cleanness  of  conduct  in  public  and  private  station, 
uprightness  of  character,  purity  of  heart,  and  loyalty  to  an 
intelligent  sense  of  duty — ^that  all  of  these  graces  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  count  for  more  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people  of  Georgia  than  anything  and  everything  else 
that  we  hold  dear  in  this  life. 

The  best  product  of  any  civilization,  after  all,'  is  not  what 
we  have  dug  out  of  the  hills,  and  not  what  we  can  dig  from 
our  richest  mines.  It  is  not  what  we  can  garner  from  our 
fields  into  our  barns  and  storehouses,  it  is  not  what  we  have 
produced  in  any  or  all  of  our  manufacturing  industries;  but 
the  best  product  of  our  civilization  is  the  splendid  type  of 
manhood  and  the  matchless  type  of  womanhood  that  has 
given  to  this  grand  old  State  the  proud  title  of  Empire 
State  of  the  South. 

Our  right  to  this  title  must  be  maintained  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  lay 
more  stress  upon  the  character  of  a  man  than  we  lay  upon 
the  money  of  the  man. 

The  schoolhouse  of  the  future,  therefore,  must  be  more 
and  more  a  place  where  the  destiny  of  a  man  or  woman  can 
be  shaped,  where  power  for  usefulness  can  be  forged,  where 
inflexible  purpose  of  high  thinking  and  noble  living  can  be 
immutably  fixed  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  our  children. 

The  returns  that  the  State  desires,  therefore,  from  all 
the  outlay  that  we  make  for  the  education  of  oui'  children 
should  not  be  estimated  by  the  increased  power  alone  which 
may  be  given  to  our  children  to  make  money,  but  those 
returns  should  also  be  estimated  in  the  increased  usefulness 
of  our  citizenship  end  unselfish  devotion  of  that  citizenship 
to  everything  that  is  true  and  right,  and  the  larger  and  the 
more  unwavering  loyalty  of  that  citizenship  to  the  service 
of  God  and  the  cause  of  humanity. 
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THE  OPINION  OF  A  HIGH  EDUCATIONAL  AU-^ 
THOMTY  ON  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Our  public  school  system  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  in 
which  it  needs  to  be  either  apologized  for  or  defended.  It 
is  no  eleemosynary  institution  in  which  education  is  pro- 
vided by  a  charitable  community  for  the  children  of  the 
poor.  It  is  no  mere  preventive  for  crime,  prescribed  on  th^ 
ground  that  it  is  cheaper  to  teach  children  than  to  police 
adults.  Our  public  school  system  is  based  on  the  broad 
principle  that  universal  suffrage  requires  as  a  condition 
precedent  universal  education;  that  self-government  is  im- 
possible without  self -education;  that  a  State  which  main- 
tains a  policy  of  political  power  must  be  founded  on  a 
democracy  of  learning;  that  the  people  cannot  safely 
assume  that  they  are  wise  enough  to  govern  themselves 
without  making  provision  to  acquire  the  wisdom.  On  this 
basis,  and  on  no  other,  is  our  American  system  of  public 
education  established — the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  its  rulers.  As  in  a  democratic 
State  all  the  people  are  rulers,  the  State  must  provide  for 
the  education  of  all  the  people.  But  all  the  people  con- 
stitute the  State;  the  people  must  therefore  educate  them- 
selves. 

If  the  State  has  a  right  to  teach  at  all,  and  if  that  right 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  self -education  is  essential  to  self- 
government,  then  it  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  teach  all  that 
is  necessary  to  self-government.  The  citizen  must  be  able^ 
to  imderstand  his  fellow  citizen;  he  must  therefore  be  able 
to  understand  the  Eng'liah  language,  as  spoken  and  written- 
He  must  be  able  to  communicate  with  his  fellow  citizens; 
he  must  therefore  be  able  to  speak  and  write  the  English 
language.  He  must  know  something  of  the  world  he  lives 
in,  especially  his  own  quarter  of  the  world;  he  must,  there- 
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fore,  know  something  of  geography.  He  must  be  able  to 
transact  at  least  the  simpler  forms  of  business;  he  must, 
therefore,  know  arithmetic.  He  must  know  something  of 
the  experience  of  the  past,  that  he  may  not  repeat  old 
errors;  he  must,  therefore,  know  something  of  history.  He 
must  be  able  to  appreciate  the  thoughts  of  great  thinkersj 
that  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  true  leaders  of  man- 
kind; he  must,  therefore,  know  something  of  literature. 

But  these  alone  are  not  enough.  Conduct  is  not  only 
the  greater  part  of  life,  it  is  almost  the  whole  of  govern- 
ment; and  conduct  depends  upon  the  motive  power  and  the 
will.  These,  tiherefore,  must  be  trained  in  right  direc- 
tions. The  citizen  must  first  of  all  be  able  to  govern  him- 
self; he  must  next  be  able  to  co-operate  with  his  fellow 
citizens  in  community  self-government.  But  for  this  is 
necessary,  not  only  knowledge,  but  wisdom;  not  only  wis- 
dom, but  wisdom  in  action.  "Education,"  says  Professor 
Huxley,  "is  the  instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  under  which  name  I  include  not  merely  things  and 
their  forces,  but  men  and  their  ways;  and  the  fashioning 
of  aflFections  and  of  the  will  into  an  earnest  and  loving 
desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  those  laws.  For  me  educa- 
tion means  neither  more  nor  less  than  this.  Anything 
which  professes  to  call  itself  education  must  be  tried  by 
this  standard;  and  if  it  fails  to  stand  the  test,  I  will  not  call 
it  education,  whatever  may  be  the  force  of  authority  or  of 
numbers  on  the  other  side."  This  enlarged  idea  of  educa- 
tion, as  including  "the  fashioning  of  the  aflFections  and  the 
will  into  an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  harmony 
with  these  laws,"  we  need  to  embody  in  our  system  of 
public  education;  we  must  incorporate  it  in  our  laws  and 
constitutions  and  in  our  judicial  interpretations  of  them; 
we  must  inspire  with  it  our  school  boards,  our  superintend- 
ents, our  teachers,  and  most  of  all  the  parents  themselves. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  improvement  in  the  schoolhouse  buildings  in  Geor- 
goi  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  remarkable.  In  many 
of  the  counties  as  many  as  fifteen  new  modem  schoolhouses 
have  been  built  The  interest  that  the  country  people  are 
taking  in  this  matter  has  been  noted,  I  am  sure,  by  the 
members  of  the  present  legislature  in  their  own  counties. 
The  counties  for  the  most  are  now  laid  oflF  into  school  dis- 
tricts as  the  law  requires,  and  the  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion are  actively  engaged  in  securing  for  the  children 
comfortable  school  buildings.  The  people  in  each  one  of 
these  school  districts  of  course  contribute,  in  many  in- 
stances, everything  that  goes  into  the  new  schoolhouse.  In 
many  instances  where  the  people  cannot  build  the  school- 
house  without  help,  the  Board  of  Education  makes  a  small 
contribution. 

Nearly  all  of  these  new  schoolhouses  are  equipped  with 
modem  school  furniture,  maps,  charts  and  other  appliances 
necessary  to  do  efficient  work. 

Another  noticeable  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  peo- 
ple in  many  instances  are  erecting  new  homes  around  the 
new  schoolhouses.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  homes  of 
the  people  in  the  country  should  be  brought  nearer  to- 
gether, not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  women  and  the 
children,  but  also  for  social,  educational  and  religious  privi- 
leges. It  is  not  necessary  that  the  home  should  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  farm.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  homes  of  the  people  in  the  country  should  be 
as  near  together  as  possible. 

These  school  improvements  that  have  been  going  on  in 
the  country  are  leading  to  other  improvemwits,  that  bring 
from  year  to  year,  material  enhancement  of  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  coimtry. 
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The  improvement  in  the  country  sehoolhouse  suggests- 
the  improvement  of  the  country  roads,  and  everywhere  in 
Georgia  the  country  roads  are  being  improved.  The  im- 
provement in  the  sehoolhouse  and  in  the  road  suggests  the 
building  of  new  bams  and  the  building  of  new  homes,  amd 
all  of  this  is  gradually  being  done  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

As  the  rfesult  of  this  general  improvement  in  the  schools, 
roads  and  homes,  eighty  counties  that  might  be  called  the 
rural  coimties  of  the  State,  no  one  of  which  has  a  large 
town  in  the  county,  show  an  increase  in  the  taxable  valua- 
tion of  nearly  six  millions  of  dollars  for  the  present  year. 
While  this  is  only  a  small  increase  perhaps,  such  an  increase 
imder  the  present  circumstances,  is  certainly  indicative  of 
what  will  continue  to  happen,  year  by  year,  as  we  improve 
the  conditions  of  rural  life. 

I  have  had  prepared  by  the  architects  Messrs.  Bruce  and 
Morgan, of  Atlanta,  plans  and  specifications  for  three  classes 
of  country  schoolhouses.  In  order  that  these  plans  may  be 
of  service  to  the  County  School  Commissioners  and  the 
Boards  of  Education,  the  plans  are  respectively  for  a  one- 
room  sehoolhouse  and  a  two-room  sehoolhouse.  These 
plans,  as  the  legislature  will  see,  place  the  same  comforts, 
in  the  single  room  sehoolhouse  for  the  country  that  are  to- 
be  found  in  the  large  imposing  school  structures  in  the 
towns  and  cities. 

In  no  branch  of  architecture  has  there  been  more  im- 
provement within  the  last  few  years,  than  in  the  school 
architecture.  I  trust  that  the  new  schoolhouses  that  we 
shall  build  in  Georgia  during  the  next  few  years  will  em- 
body every  idea  that  has  been  approved  by  the  leading; 
architects  and  educators. 
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LOCAL  TAX. 

Every  State  in  this  Union  that  has  a  successful  common 
school  system  has  in  operation  a  law  requiring  a  levy  on  all 
of  the  counties  and  districts  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
As  a  rule  the  State  provides  about  one-third  of  the  school 
money  and  the  counties  provide  the  other  two-thirds  by 
the  levy  of  a  local  tax.  When  the  people  pay  a  direct  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  schools,  they  take  more  interest  in 
their  school  system.  This  is  true  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, so  far  as  I  am  informed.  The  idea  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  local  control  in  the  county  affairs,  and  the 
prejudice  against  paternalism  and  centralization  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  county  should  be  required  to  raise  some 
part  of  the  school  fund  by  local  taxation.  Under  our 
present  constitution  the  local  tax  cannot  be  levied  except 
upon  the  recommendation  of  two  successive  grand  juries 
and  then  upon  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  of 
the  last  registration  list  of  the  county. 

It  frequently  happens  that  one  gmnd  jury  will  recom- 
mend local  taxation  and  the  next  grand  jury  will  refuse  to 
recommend  it  It  has  also  frequently  happened  that  two 
grand  juries  have  recojnmended  the  tax  levy  and  a  vote  is 
taken,  and  while  a  well-nigh  unaoiimous  vote  has  been  east 
in  favor  of  the  tax  for  schools,  yet  the  indifference  of  the 
voting  population  and  their  failure  to  go  to  the  polls  have 
resulted  in  the  failure  to  get  the  requisite  constitutional 
two-thirds. 

The  legislature  should  take  some  step  necessary  to  sim- 
plify this  matter  and  make  it  easier  for  the  people  to  secure 
local  taxation  for  their  schools,  when  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple interested  really  desire  it. 

We  can  turn  the  tide  of  population  into  the  rural  dis- 
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tricts  in  this  State  just  as  soon  as  we  can  provide  a  school 
system  in  the  rural  districts  that  will  educate  the  children. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  cities  and  towns  in 
Georgia  eking  out  a  wretched  existence,  who  would  be  glad 
to  go  back  to  the  country  if  they  could  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  the  country. 

We  have  no  more  vital  question  before  the  people  of 
Georgia  than  the  question  that  aflFects  the  proper  settlement 
of  this  rural  school  problem.  In  my  humble  judgment,  we 
can  double  the  taxable  and  market  value  of  our  farms  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  if  we  shall  aid  the  people  in  establish- 
ing an  adequate  school  system  for  the  children  of  the 
farmers.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  only  thing  that  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  value  of  our  lands  is  to  stamp  intelli- 
gence enough  upon  our  broad  acres.  The  schoolhouse  has 
always  been  and  always  will  be  the  pioneer  post  of  prosper- 
ous and  intelligent  citizenship. 

I  do  not  go  anjVhere  in  this  grand  old  commonwealth 
that  I  do  not  find  the  agents  of  many  syndicates  spying  out 
Georgia  resources.  In  the  mountains  they  are  searching 
for  our  mineral  wealth;  towards  the  south  and  west  they 
are  buying  up  our  forest  lands;  through  the  central  portion 
of  the  State  they  are  taking  options  on  our  water-power. 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  seem  to  be  fixed  on  (Jeorgia 
as  never  before.  The  testimony  from  every  direction  is 
that  we  have  vast  resources  here  yet  undeveloped,  and  we 
have  vast  power  not  utilized.  These  resources  and  this 
power  ought  to  be  developed  and  utilized  by  our  own  peo- 
ple.     They  constitute  the  best  heritage  of  our  children. 

Intelligence,  and  intelligence  only,  can  give  a  market 
value  to  all  of  these  possibilities.  The  question  is,  shall 
we  sit  idly  by  and  allow  the  people  who  have  been  educated 
and  trained  in  the  public  scJiools  of  other  Stat^  and  who 
have  acquired  the  capacity  through  their  intelligence,  to 
take  possession  of  a  heritage  that  ought  to  be  transmitted 
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to  the  control  of  Georgia  children?  We  have  come  to  the 
time  when  the  world  is  placing  a  larger  premium  on  intelli- 
gent citizenship  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Every 
thoughtful  student  of  advancing  civilization  has  noted  this. 
The  earth  itself  is  yielding  larger  increase  to  intelligent 
hands  than  ever  before.  The  forces  of  nature  are  yielding 
more  readily  to  intelligent  control  than  ever  before.  Our 
children  must  be  made  ready  to  utilize  the  wonderful 
energy  that  science  and  art  are  bringing  to  our  aid  in  every 
department  of  labor,  or  else  our  children  must  become  mere- 
helpless  drudges  in  the  activities  of  the  future.  I  believe^ 
that  many  of  our  people  are  beginning  to  realize  what  i& 
possible  for  Georgia  and  for  the  children  of  the  State  if 
we  can  only  provide  a  system  of  public  education  that  will 
be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  children. 

I  am  glad  to  testify  also,  as  I  have  done  in  a  great  many 
public  addresses,  that  our  people  everywhere  are  awaking 
to  the  demands  of  the  present  times.  So  far  as  I  can 
observe,  the  people  of  the  State  are  now  ready  to  be  taxed 
any  reasonable  amount  necessary  to  provide  sufficient 
school  facilities  for  their  children. 

"THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEM." 

The  interest  in  rural  schools  is  reviving  everywhere  in 
the  United  States.  Two  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  a  committee  of  twelve 
was  appointed  to  report  at  the  meeting  this  year,  1897, 
upon  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools  in 
the  United  States. 

This  committee  of  twelve  has  spent  two  years  investigat- 
ing the  subject,  and  I  give  the  legislature  elsewhere  the 
results  of  their  investigations  as  reported  to  the  National 
Association  that  met  in  Milwaukee  in  July. 

The  committee  reported  among  other  things  that  the 
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county  should  be  a  school  unit  in  all  of  the  States.  The 
committee  assumes  that  all  of  the  school  affairs  of  the 
county  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  board  of  education 
and  that  the  same  school  facilities  should  be  provided  for 
the  rural  districts  that  are  provided  for  the  towns  and  cities. 

It  will  be  gratifying,  I  am  sure,  to  the  Georgia  l^isla- 
ture  to  know  that  this  ideal  system  approved  by  this  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  educators,  was  found  to  be  in  opera- 
tion here  in  Georgia.  This  system  so  highly  commended 
has  been  for  many  years  in  actual  operation  in  the  counties 
of  Bibb,  Chatham  and  Richmond. 

In  my  report  to  the  legislature  in  18&5,  the  veiy  year 
of  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  I  called  attention 
to  the  system  in  vogue  in  these  three  counties,  and  have 
been  urging  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  in  every  county 
in  the  State. 

I  ask  the  careful  attemtion  of  the  legislature  to  a  sum- 
mary of  the  report  of  this  committee  of  twelve,  which  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN 
GEORGIA. 

The  interest  that  the  good  women  of  this  State  are  tak- 
ing in  the  cause  of  public  education  is  another  hopeful 
indication  of  the  times. 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  taken  up  the 
question  with  growing  interest  and  great  enthusiasm. 
These  clubs  are  being  formed  in  almost  every  county  in 
the  State,  and  are  destined  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  arousing 
sympathy  and  support  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  in 
this  State.  These  clubs  are  forming  reading  circles  among 
the  young  people.  They  are  studying  the  conditions  of 
home  life  and  of  school  life  in  the  rural  districts.    Mother^s 
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clubfi  are  also  being  formed  in  this  State  as  well  as  else- 
where. One  great  trouble  with  our  schools  has  been  that 
the  mothers  and  fathers  have  taken  too  little  interest  in 
their  children  at  school.  The  school  and  home  have  been 
too  far  apart  The  object  of  these  women's  clubs  has  been 
to  bring  the  school  nearer  to  the  home. 

Their  thoughtful  study  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
by  the  children  at  school  will  aid  us  materially  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  that  are  in  the  way  of  educating  our 
children  properly. 

I  call  attention  to  this  matter  because  I  beg  to  commend 
to  the  legislature  the  interest  that  ifheee  good  women  are 
taking  in  the  children  and  in  the  young  people  of  Georgia. 
If  they  can  aid  us  through  their  reading  circles  in  placing 
the  right  kind  of  books  in  the  hands  of  our  children,  this, 
of  itself,  would  prove  the  salvation  of  many  a  wayward 
boy. 

In  a  number  of  towns  and  cities  in  this  State  these  good 
women  are  also  establishing  free  kindergartens  for  the 
needs  of  little  children  whose  mothers,  in  many  instances, 
are  compelled  to  be  away  from  home  during  the  tender 
years  of  the  child's  life. 

These  free  kindergartens  are  intended  for  the  children 
from  three  to  seven  years  old,  and  no  man  can  limit  the 
good  that  these  noble  ladies  are  doing  in  this  modest  and 
quiet  way  for  the  salvation  of  the  little  children. 

I  wish  it  might  be  so  that  we  could  establish  kinder- 
gartens in  connection  with  every  public  school  in  the  State. 
All  these  good  women  in  Georgia  who  are  taking  up  the 
little  waifs  everywhere  and  training  them,  as  only  the  wise 
kindergarten  teacher  can  train  these  children,  may  be  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  an  educational  reform  that  will 
make  their  names  blessed  among  men  long  after  they  are 
dead  and  gone. 

Mrs.  Robert  Emory  Park,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  is  the  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Committee  on  Education  for  the  Georgia  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  The  entire  State  is  to  be  con- 
^atulated  that  this  splendid  woman,  herself  for  many  years 
a  successful  teacher,  is  in  charge  of  thus  noble  work. 

INSTITUTE  WORK. 

There  has  been  a.  great  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
■conducting  our  institutes.  The  institut-e  has  now  become 
a  valuable  feature  of  our  educational  work.  There  has 
been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  manner  and  methods 
of  conducting  the  weekly  institutes.  The  law  now  re- 
quires an  in^tute  of  only  one  week.  I  beg  to  suggest  to 
the  legislature  that  the  law  be  changed  so  as  to  require 
an  institute  of  not  less  than  four  weeks  duration.  This  is 
the  almost  universal  custom  in  the  other  States  in  the 
Union.  One  week  is  entirely  too  short  a  time  for  the  work 
that  the  teachers  should  undertake  when  they  are  brought 
together  in  annual  session. 

With  the  increase  of  our  school  fund,  and  the  increase 
of  the  sc^hool  tertn,  we  can  now  afford  to  have  an  institute 
last  for  an  entitre  month. 

The  teachers  not  only  do  not  object  to  this,  but  in  most 
cases  they  are  anxious  for  the  extension  of  the  institute 
time. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  also  to  suggest  that  the  county 
Board  of  Education  be  allowed  to  spend  whatever  amount 
in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary,  for  the  proper  con- 
ducting of  the  institute,  in  case  the  legislature  should  see 
fit  to  lengthen  the  time  to  one  month. 
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OUR  CHILDREN  SHOULD  LEARN  THE  TRUTH 
AS  TOLD  BY  OUR  OLD  VETERANS. 

•  I  bring  another  important  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature.  There  is  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  schools  everywhere  for  what  are  known  as  supplement- 
ary readers.  These  readers  are  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  stories  and  incidents  that  are  located  elsewhere  than  in 
Georgia. 

No  State  in  this  Union  is  richer  in  legends  and  incidents 
calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  the  minds  of  the  young 
than  the  State  of  Georgia.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  books  like  that  prepared  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
we  have  neglected  this  important  field  of  our  literature. 

The  noble  company  of  old  veterans  who  passed  through 
the  late  war  can  tell  stories  and  incidents  of  that  struggle 
that  will  entertain  and  instruct  our  children  for  ages  to 
come. 

These  old  veterans  ai-e  rapidly  passing  away,  and  nobody 
will  be  left  when  they  are  dead  and  gone  to  tell  these 
stories  of  heroic  struggle  on  »the  'battle-field  as  they  alone 
can  tell  them.  No  more  charming  literature,  full  of 
heahhful  and  holy  sentiment,  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
our  young  people  than  the  stories  which  can  be  taken 
down  from  the  lips  of  the  old  guard  while  they  are  still  in 
life.  I  have  wished  thousands  of  times  that  I  had  steno- 
graphic reports  of  these  stories  illustrating  the  courage  and 
endurance  of  the  Confederate  soldier  from  Georgia. 

The  legislature  should  take  stepe  at  this  session  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  this  unwritten  history  of  the 
State.  Nobody  can  tell  the  story  of  Georgia  heroism,  the 
stories  of  sacrifice  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  men  and 
women  of  that  day  and  time,  as  the  actors  in  that  tragedy 
can  tell  it. 
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A  skillful  stenographer  could  take  down  verbatim  a 
report  of  the  incidents  and  events  on  a  thousand  battle- 
fields, and  forced  marches,  illustrating  the  heroism  of  our 
fathers  in  the  camp  or  on  the  field,  and  theE^ePveeoids  should 
be  handed  down  to  our  children  as  the  history  told  by  th^ 
fathers.  As  I  see  it,  in  no  other  way  can  our  children 
learn  the  truth  of  that  long  and  heroic  struggle  to  which 
the  State  of  Georpa  contributed  the  best  and  brightest  of 
her  sons. 

This  is  too  important  a  matter  to  admit  of  delay.  The 
cost  of  taking  down  these  stories  will  not  amount  to  a  great 
sum.  The  editing  and  preparing  for  publication  such  a 
series  of  books  would  cost  but  little,  and  the  publication  of 
such  a  series  could  be  made  without  any  expense  to  the 
State.  The  important  thing  is  to  have  the  truth  told  to 
our  children  as  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  who  were  engaged  in  that  struggle. 

If  the  legislature  will  authorize  the  employment  of  a 
stenographer  or  stenographers  for  taking  down  verbatim 
accounts  of  the  stories  that  these  old  veterans  can  tell,  I 
will  gladly  see  to  it  that  the  stories  are  properly  edited  and 
prepared  for  publication. 

A  committee  could  also  be  appointed  from  the  Veterans 
Association  to  verify  and  approve  the  records  to  be  sub- 
mitted. 

THE  TEACHERS  GROWING. 

No  fact  in  connection  with  the  recent  educational  pro- 
gress in  Georgia  has  been  more  gratifying  than  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  are  rapidly  advancing  in  their  professional 
studies.  They  are  reading  as  never  before  the  best  pro- 
fessional books  and  educational  literature. 

At  least  two  books  on  school  management  and  methods 
are  now  required  for  preparation  for  the  general  examina- 
tion. 
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The  texts  selected  for  this  purpose  are  those  that  have 
the  approval  of  the  best  educators  in  the  entire  country. 
The  texts  selected  for  next>  year  contain  the  latest  and  best 
thought  as  to  the  methods  of  managing  and  training  chil- 
dren. 

More  and  more  our  teachers  are  learning  that  all  school 
education  that  amounts  to  anything  must  result  in  good 
conduct.  Our  teachers  are  learning  rapidly,  therefore, 
what  the  great  masters  of  the  profession  have  found  to  be 
the  wisest  and  best  guide  posts  by  which  the  children  can 
be  led  in  the  right  direction. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  increase  of  attendance  at  the  Normal  Schooji  during 
last  year  has  nearly  doubled  the  attendance  of  the  former 
year. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  have  aittended  the  school 
this  year. 

The  faculty  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson,  Prof.  D.  L.  Earnest,  Miss  Ida 
Young  and  Prof.  Orr. 

No  normal  school  in  this  country  is  doing  better  work 
with  the  facilities  at  its  command,  than  our  own  Normal 
School,  at  Athens,  is  doing.  President  S.  D.  Bradwell  has 
managed  the  finances  of  the  school  with  consummate  abil- 
ity. Board,  including  fuel,  lights,  washing  and  expenses 
for  books,  does  not  exceed  $7.00  per  month.  This  school 
is  bringing  normal  training  within  the  reach  of  every 
teacher  in  the  State,  and  has  already  justified  the  prophecy 
of  its  friends  as  to  its  usefulness.  Although  the  Commis- 
sion has  added  about  eighty  new  rooms  to  the  dormitory 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  these  new  rooms  are  all  oc-^ 
cupied  and  the  President  reports  that  he  will  need  at  least 
100  more  new  rooms  in  the  near  future. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  STATE. 

The  following  schools  are  supported  by  annual  appro- 
priations from  the  State  legislature: 

The  University  of  Georgia $22,500 

The  School  of  Technology 22,500 

The  State  Normal  School 22,500 

The  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. .  22,900 

The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 6,000 

The  Academy  for  the  Blind 20,000 

The  School  for  the  Deaf 25,000 

All  of  the  reports  of  the  opening  days  show  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  attendance.  Everything  points  to  a  suc- 
cessful school  year  for  all  of  the  schools  supported  by  the 
State. 

$400,000.00  ADDITION  TO  OUR  SCHOOL  FUND. 

No  act  of  the  legislature  in  recent  years  has  provoked  so 
much  favorable  comment  all  over  the  country  as  the  act 
of  the  last  legislature  which  added  $400,000.00  to  our  com- 
mon school  fund.  This  act  of  the  legislature  is  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction.  AVith  the  $600,000  already  raised 
by  direct  taxation,  we  will  now  have  one  million  dollars 
raised  for  the  schools  by  direct  taxation. 

Gradually  our  people  are  beginning  te  see  how  small  a 
school  tax  we  are  paying  in  comparison  with  the  other 
States.  We  have  about  two  million  population,  so  that  this 
million  dollars  of  direct  tax  is  only  about  50  cents  per  head 
for  our  population.  Very  few  States  in  the  Union  pay  so 
small  a  per  capita  tax  for  schools.  Many  of  the  States  pay 
over  $4  per  capita  for  school  population.  Only  seven 
States  in  the  Union  pay  less  than  one  dollar  and  Georgia 
is  one  of  the  seven. 
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By  reference  to  the  table  published  elsewhere  show- 
ing the  school  statistics  of  the  United  States,  the  members 
of  the  legislature  can  see  just  what  each  State  is  doing  for 
its  children.  The  tables  will  also  show  how  much  each 
State  is  raising  by  local  taxation  and  how  much  by  gen- 
eral taxation  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

This  addition  of  $400,000  will  enable  us  to  lengthen  the 
school  terra,  provide  better  pay  for  the  teachers,  improve 
the  schoolhousee,  and  add  generally  to  our  school  equip- 
ments. 

THE  SCHOOL-BOOK  QUESTIOX. 

A  matter  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the 
public  school  affairs  of  the  State,  and  of  which  the  legis- 
lature has  already  taken  cognizance,  is  the  school-book 
question. 

Since  the  School-book  Commission  appointed  by  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  in  compliance  with  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  your  honorable  body,  has  investigated 
this  question  very  thoroughly,  and  will  make  a  report  to 
you,  at  your  coming  session,  any  comments  or  recom- 
mendations Upon  this  subject  from  myself  are  unnecessary 
^t  this  time.  The  School-book  Commission  has  endeavored 
to  discharge  its  duties  carefully,  and  I  ask  for  its  report 
your  thoughtful  consideration. 

THE  GRADING  OF  THE  COU:N'TRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  county  school  authorities  are  giving  very  gratify- 
ing attention  to  the  matter  of  the  grading  of  the  country 
schools,  in  order  that  the  studies  may  be  consecutive,  and 
may  be  arranged  under  a  definite  and  intelligent  plan, 
whereby  better  results  may  be  secured. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  direction, 
the  plan  adopted  for  Fulton  county  is  described  and  out- 
lined elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

What  is  education  doing  to  diminiflh  crime?  This  is  a 
question  often  asked  and  often  answered.  There  are 
those  that  believe  that  education  is  a  remedy  for  all  sorts 
and  degrees  of  crime;  there  are  those  also  who  study  the 
criminal  records,  and  out  of  these  records  'build  the  argu- 
ment that  education  does  not  diminish  crime. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  is  perhaps  the  aibleet  author^ 
ity  in  the  country,  has  studied  this  question  with  his  usual 
philosophical  acumen,  and  some  of  the  conclusions  that  he 
has  reached  may  'be  helpful  to  the  Georgia  legislature  at 
the  present  time. 

Dr.  Harris  shows  conclua^ively  that  the  illiteilate  popu- 
lation furnishes  about  eight  times  as  many  criminals  as 
come  from  that  portion  of  the  population  that  can  read  and 
write.  This  statement  of  Dr.  Hiarris  is  practically  con- 
firmed by  the  records  of  our  own  penitentiary  system. 

Everybody  "will  admit  that  mere  ability  to  read  and 
write  will  not  save  a  man  from  becoming  a  criminal.  A 
school  or  a  school  system  that  does  not  get  beyond  the 
training  of  the  intellect  would  hiave  small  claims  on  the 
public  for  support  Our  public  school  system  is  intended 
to  develop,  normally  and  naturally,  every  part  of  the 
child's  being — its  intellect,  sensibilities  and  will:  its  moral 
and  spiritual  nature.  A  system  of  education,  therefore, 
that  has  for  its  object  the  development  of  the  child's  en- 
tire being  is  bound  to  be  a  preventive  to  crime.  If  tMs 
assumption  is  not  correct^  then  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  justify  the  maintenance  of  the  public  school  system. 
But  Dr.  Harris's  statements  are  so  strong  on  this  important 
matter  that  I  prefer  that  he  should  speak  in  his  own  lan- 
guage: 
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"Statistics  are  collated  to  ahow  thlat  the  majority  of 
criminals  in  our  jails  have  attended  school  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  Statistics  are  likewise  quoted  to  show 
that  those  States  which  have  the  oldest  and  most  efficient 
school  systems  have  the  largest  numt>er  of  criminals  in 
their  jails  and  State  prisons.  Assertions  are  made  that 
education  merely  changes  the  character  of  the  crime,  for 
'example,  from  robbery  and  theft,  the  crime  of  the  illiterate, 
to  forgery  and  emibezzlement,  or  breach  of  trust,  which 
are  the  crimes  of  those  who  have  had  school  education* 
The  returns  of  the  prisons  and  jails  have  been  often  stud- 
ied with  a  view  to  get  the  facts  in  these  particulars.  Most 
teachers  are  familiar  with  the  collation  of  statistics  made 
on  the  census  returns  of  1870,  by  E.  D.  Mansfield,  and 
published  in  Q^n.  Eton's  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  1872. 

"The  returns  from  the  prisons  and  jails  of  seventeen 
States,  fourteen  of  which  were  Western  or  Middle  States, 
gave  an  aggregate  of  110,538  prisoners,  of  whom  27,581, 
or  almost  exactly  twenty-five  per  cent.,  were  illiterate,  or 
not  able  to  write. 

'The  fact  that  three  quarters  of  all  the  prisoners  could 
read  and  write  and  had  had  some  schooling,  looked  serious 
enough  to  challenge  the  good  influence  claimed  for  the 
schools.  If  school  education  is  adverse  to  crime,  why 
should  not  the  statistics  show  that  a  majority  of  the  pris- 
oners are  illiterate? 

''At  this  point  the  subject  ysL3  taken  up  by  those  who 
understood  arithmetic,  and  the  question  was  modified  so  as 
to  ask  whether  a  given  number  of  illiterates  in  the  popula- 
tion furnished  as  many  criminals  as  the  same  number  of 
persons  who  could  read  and  write.  Put  in  this  shipe  the 
answer  was  intelligible. 

^The  illiteracy  of  the  population  in  the  seventeen  States 
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which  furnished  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  illiterate  crim- 
inals was  about  four  per  cent,  according  to  the  census  of 
1870.  This  four  per  cent,  of  the  population  furnished 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  criminals,  and  the  ninety-six 
per  cent,  who  could  read  and  write  furnished  only  seven- 
ty-five per  cent.  If  one  per  cent,  of  the  illiterates  had 
furnished  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  criminals,  it  would 
appear  that  education  made  no  difference  in  regard  t^ 
crime.  But  the  illiterates  fumLshed  more  than  six  times 
their  quota,  while  those  who  could  read  and  write  fur- 
nished ofne-fifth  less  than  their  quota,  and  the  ratio  of 
the  two  was  one  to  eight.  A  thousand  illiterates  on  an  av- 
erage furnished  eight  times  as  many  prisoners  as  the  same 
num'ber  who  could  read  and  write. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  many  of  the  jails  and  reforma- 
tories have  published  comparative  tables,  showing  results 
for  a  terra  of  years,  during  which  accurate  records  have 
been  kept.  These  are  of  course  more  valuable  than  the 
returns  for  any  single  year,  because  inequalities  and  unus- 
ual conditions  are  eliminated.  In  1887,  for  instance,  the 
jail  at  Detroit  gave  a  summary  for  twenty-five  years, 
showing  an  aggregate  of  40,338  committals,  of  whom 
28,G52  could  read  and  write,  and  11,686  could  not  ^\'rite. 
This  gives  eight  times  the  quota  of  criminals  to  the  illit- 
erate, because  in  the  total  population  of  the  State  there 
were  less  than  five  }>er  cent,  of  illiterates. 

"The  main  point  in  the  interi>retation  of  criminal  sta- 
tistics is .  to  consider  the  ratio  between  the  number  of 
criminals  furnished  by  a  given  number  of  illiterates  as  com- 
pared with  a  like  number  of  those  who  can  read  and  write. 
We  must  consider  not  only  the  numerators,  but  also  the  de- 
nominators of  our  fractions  in  order  to  get  at  the  true 
value. 

**Ma.ssacdiusetts,  it  is  said,  committed  to  its  jails  and  pris- 
ons only  8,761  persons  in  1850,  while  in  1885  it  commit- 
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ted  26,651,  or  nearly  three  times  as  many.  In  1850,  only 
one  person  to  113  inhabitants;  in  1885,  one  to  seventy- 
two.  This  evidently  demanded  a  qualitative  inquiry. 
What  crimes  are  on  the  increase?  Mr.  Torrey  classified 
them,  first  under  two  heads,  and  found  that  the  crimes 
against  person  and  property  were,  on  an  average,  from 
1865  to  1870,  one  to  301  inhabitants,  while  from  1880  to 
1885  they  were  one  to  436;  thus  showing  a  decrease  in 
serious  crime  of  forty-four  per  cent.  The  second  heading 
was  commitment  for  crimes  against  order  and  decency, 
and  these  had  increased  largely. 

"Investigating  further  into  these  crimes  against  order 
and  decency,  Mr.  Torrey  found  that  they  were  mostly 
cases  of  drunkenness.  The  commitments  for  drunken- 
ness in  1850  were  only  3,341,  while  in  1885  thpy  had  risen 
to  18,701.  The  commitments  for  all  other  crimes  than 
drunkenness  in  1850  amounted  to  one  for  183  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  1885  to  only  one  for  244  inhabitants.  The- 
average  from  1850  to  1865  was  one  to  174  inhabitants, . 
while  the  average  from  1870  to  1885  was  one  to  241  in- 
habitants, for  other  crimes  than  drunkenness. 

*This  sho>wing  completely  turned  the  tables  on  that 
class  of  sensational  or  emotional  writers  who  deal  with 
what  I  call  hysterical  statistics.  Person  and  property 
have  become  more  safe  in  Massachusetts.  Between  1865 
and  1885  commitments  for  crimes  against  them  decreased 
forty-four  per  cent,  allowing  for  increase  of  population. 
The  decrease  was  greatest  in  crime  against  property,  but 
there  was  a  decide<l  decrease  of  crimes  against  person. 
But  while  i)erson  and  property  have  become  safer  in 
twenty-five  years,  drunkenness  is  not  nearly  so  safe;  the 
prisons  and  jails  are  crowdeil  with  intemperate  people, 
who  were  formerly  allowed  to  go  unmolested  through  the 
streets  and  country  roads.'' 
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SYNOPSIS   OF  STATISTICS. 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools  under  common  school  system ....  7,419 
Number  of  schools  under  local  school  system 337 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  under  common  school  svstem . .  8,125 
!N*uinber  of  teachers  under  local  school  system. . .  .1,136 
Number  of  normal  trained  teachers  under  common 

school  system 937 

Number  of  first  grade  teachers  under  common  school 

system 3,187 

Number  of  second  grade 2,554 

Number  of  third  grade 2,344 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

School  census  of  Georgia  (census  of  1893) 604,971 

Total  enrollment  under  common  school  system.  .389,057 

Total  enrollment  under  local  school  system 67,114 

Total  average  attendance  in  school  under  common 

school  system 205,732 

Total  average  attendance  under  local  school  sys- 
tem     40,951 

Amount  per  capita  of  enrollment  of  school  fund  to 

children  under  conmion  school  system $  2  72 

Amount  per  capita  of  enrollment  of  school  fund  to 

children  under  local  system $12  79 
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PAY  TO  TEACHERS. 

Amount    paid   to    teachers    under    common 

school  system $935,906  43 

Amount   paid  to  teachers  under  local  school 

system 500,481  18 

Average  annual  salary  paid  to  teachers  under 

common  school  system 126  14 

Average  annual  salary  paid  to  teachers  under 

local  school  system 440  56 

COMMISSIONERS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Number  of  County  School  Commissioners 133 

Number  of  Superintendents   of   Schools   under   local 

system    35 

Amount  paid  Commissioners $54,952  58 

Amount  paid  to  Superintendents 42,680  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  County  School  Commis- 
sioners during  year 10,615 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

Amount  expended  for  postage,  printing  and 
other  incidentals  on  account  of  schools  un- 
der conmion  school  system $  12,357  85 

Amount  expended  for  incidentals  under  local 

school  system 187,544  56 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  fund  received  from  the  State 

for  schools  under  common  school  system. $1,050,903  26 

Amount  of  fund  received  from  State  for 

schools  under  the  local  school  system. . . .       191,109  04 

Amount  of  fund  raised  by  local  taxation  for 

schools  under  local  system 358,353  51 

Sir 
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SOHOOLHOUSES  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Number  of  schoolhouses  belonging  to  County  Boards 
of  education 421 

Estimated  value  of  these  houses $78,977  00 

Number  of  schoolhouses  outside  of  cities,  not  owned 
by  Boards  of  Education,  but  used  for  schools  under 
common  school  system 4,763 

Estimated  value  of  these  houses $728,657  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  supplies,  maps, 
desks,  etc.,  in  schools  under  conmion  school 
system 83,914  00 

Amount  expended  during  past  year  for  sup- 
plies for  schools  under  concmion  school  sys- 
tem        19,029  92 

Nimiber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns,  belonging 
to  Coimty  Boards   23 

Estimated  value  of  these $27,400  00 

ESTIMATE  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  1896-7. 

Sources.  1896.  1897. 

Liquor  tax. $  92,000     $      89,000 

Show 7,000  4,000 

Div.  Ga.  R.  R.  stock 2,046  2,046 

Hire  of  convicts 16,000  16,000 

Fees  of  oil  insp 13,000  14,000 

Half  rental  W.  &  A 210,000  210,000 

Direct  appropriation 600,000  600,000 

Poll  tax , 221,000  226,899 

Guano 8,000 


$1,161,052     $1,169,945 
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GEORGIA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COL- 
LEGE, MILLEDGEVILLE,  GA. 


ANNUAL    REPORT,   TO   HON.    G.   R.    GLENN,   STATE    SCHOOL 

COMMISSIONER,    FROM    PRESIDENT    J.    HARRIS 

CHAPPELL,   FOR   THE  SESSION    l896-'97. 


Hon.  O.  R.  Olmtiy  State  School  Commissioner ^  AtUvrUa^ 
Oa.: 
Dear  Sir — ^I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  fol- . 
lowing  report  of  the  work  of  the  Georgia  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  for  the  session  of  1896-7. 

ATTENDANCE. 

During  the  session  we  had  in  attendance  three  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  (379)  regular  matriculate  students,  coiri'- 
ing  from  one  hundred  (100)  different  counties  in  Georgia. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-two  (342)  of  the  number  were 
boarding  pupils,  most  of  them  boarding  in  the  college  dor- 
mitories, and  the  rest  in  private  families.  The  college  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  throughout  the  session  and 
nearly  two  hundred  (200)  applicants  for  admission  were 
turned  away  for  want  of  room  in  the  buildings. 

Besides  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  (379)  col- 
lege students,  there  were  sixty-four  (64)  children  from  si>r 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  in  our  Model  School,  making  i\ 
total  attendance  of  four  hundred  and  forty-three  (443) 
pupils. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

The  students  were  divided  among  the  several  depart- 
ments, or  courses  of  study  pursued  in  the  college,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Collegiate  Normal  Course 160 

Collegiate  Industrial  Course 148 

Special  Industrial  Course 28 

Preparatory  Course 63 

Model  School  64 

Total 448 

NORMAL    DEPARTMENT. 

There  were  in  attendance  in  the  normal  department  last 
session  ODle  hundred  and  fifty  (160)  young  women,  com- 
ing from  all  parts  of  Georgia.  They  came,  without  an 
exception,  in  good  faith  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  and  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
work  with  remarkable  earnestness  and  enthusiasm. 

Our  normal  course  of  study  is  designed  to  give  both  gen- 
eral scholarship  and  professional  knowledge  and  skill.  On 
the  scholarship  side  it  consists  of  the  usual  collegiate,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  high  school  studies  in  mathemat- 
ics, English,  Latin  and  natural  science;  on  the  professional 
side,  it  includes  methods  of  teaching,  psychology,  pedagogy 
and  practice  teaching  in  the  model  school.  All  normal 
students  are  also  required  to  take  a  thorough  course  in  free- 
hand drawing  and  physical  culture,  and  a  short  course  in 
the  elements  of  sight-singing.  The  entire  normal  course 
of  study  extends  through  four  years,  and  to  students  who 
gain  their  diplomas  it  means  invariably  four  years  of  very 
hard  study. 

Our  curriculum  is  not  very  high,  either  ih  the  8chola^ 
ship  or  in  the  professional  branches,  but  our  methods  of 
instruction  are  exceedingly  thorough  and  our  requirements 
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for  class  admission  and  promotion  and  for  graduation  are 
very  exacting,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  educa- 
tional instiinition  in  Georgia.  The  teachers  are  all  instrue- 
tore  of  great  ability  and  are  full  of  zeal  for  their  calling. 
They  are  all  graduates  of  leading  normal  colleges,  and  their 
methods  of  teaching  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  best  devel- 
opments of  modem  pedagogy. 

The  model  school,  connected  with  our  normal  depart- 
ment, enables  us  to  give  our  normal  students  the  finest 
kind  of  praotical  teacher-training.  The  school  consists  of 
al>out  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120)  children  from  six  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  includes  our  collegiate  prepara- 
tory department.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  eight 
classes,  corresponding  with  the  first  eight  grades  in  the  beet 
city  public  school  systems.  These  classes  are  in  chaise 
of  three  expert  normal  training  teachers,  and  occupy  three 
well  furnished,  well  equipped  rooms  in  the  main  build- 
ing. The  classes  are  taught  largely  by  the  members  of 
our  senior  normal  class,  imder  the  careful  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  three  training  teachers  and  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  at  the  head  of  the  normal  department.  The 
schedule  is  so  arranged  that  in  the  course  of  the  year 
every  member  of  the  senior  class  has  very  considerable 
experience  in  teaching  every  one  of  the  eight  grades.  This 
practice  teaching  in  the  model  school  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  our  pupil  teachers.  It  trains  them  (as  they  oould 
not  be  trained  under  any  other  conditions)  to  apply  prac- 
tically and  skillfully  the  principlee  of  pedagogy  that  they 
have  studied  in  the  previous  years  of  their  normal  course. 
We  have  the  strongest  possible  proofs  of  the  great  benefits 
of  this  practical  training.  From  all  parts  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  where  our  graduates  are  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  and  in  the  city  graded  schools,  we  are 
constantly  getting  gratifying  intelligence  of  their  splendid 
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work,  and  they  themselves  almost  invariably  attribute 
their  success  mainly  to  the  training  they  get  in  our  model 
school.  Scores  of  them  have  said  to  me,  or  written  to  me 
in  effect,  "I  would  not  take  anything  for  my  model  school 
training,  it  has  helped  me  so  much!^^ 

This  model  school  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  the 
Peabody  educational  fund.  The  salaries  of  the  three  train- 
ing teachers  are  all  paid  from  that  fund,  the  incidental  ex- 
penses being  defrayed  by  a  small  fee  charged  the  pupih. 
But  for  the  generous  aid  given  us  by  the  Peabody  fund  it 
would  be  entirely  impossible  for  us  to  have  a  model  school, 
and  the  absence  of  it  would  make  the  normal  department 
almost  like  the  play  of  'Samlet'^  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
left  out. 

The  Peabody  fund  also  aids  us  materially  in  furnishing 
the  very  best  of  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  and  sight- 
singing  to  our  normal  pupils.  A  part  of  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  of  each  of  these  branches  is  paid  from  our  Peabody 
appropriation;  but  for  this  aid  we  should  be  forced  to  dis- 
pense entirely  with  one  of  these  teachers,  or  else  to  employ 
in  both  cases  inferior  teachers  at  a  lower  salary. 

"We  are  preparing  to  make  important  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  plan  of  the  collegiate-normal  course  of 
study.  By  the  new  plan  the  first  two  years  of  the  course 
will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purely  collegiate  studies 
without  any  technical  normal  work,  the  idea  being  to  lay 
well  and  deep  the  foundation  of  general  scholarship  before 
attempting  to  give  professional  knowledge.  Through  the 
third  and  fourth  years  the  collegiate  course  of  study  will 
be  continued,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  principles  under- 
lying the  profession  of  teaching  wUl  be  carefully  imparted 
by  the  study  of  psychology  and  pedagogy.  A  fifth  year 
will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  more  practical  parts  of  a 
teacher's  professional    education.     It   will   be   given   up 
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almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  methods  of  teaching,  school 
management,  and  to  practice  teaching  in  the  model  school. 
This  new  plan  amounts  virtually  to  adding  another  or  a 
fifth  year  to  our  collegiate-normal  course  of  study.  It  will 
undoubtedly  enable  us  to  do  better  work,  on  the  scholarship 
side  and  the  professional  side  of  a  teacher's  education.  It 
has  the  most  enthusiastic  support  of  every  member  of  the 
collegiate-normal  faculty,  and  lihe  indorsement  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  manager  of  the  Pea- 
body  educational  fund,  to  whom  in  a  personal  interview  I 
explained  the  plan  fully,  also  approves  it  heartily.  His 
standing  as  an  educator  and  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  normal  schools  throughout  the  country  give  greau 
value  to  his  opinions  on  such  subjects. 

It  is  deemed  unwise  to  upset  the  established  order  of 
things  in  our  school  by  the  too  abrupt  substitution  of  thii 
new  plan  for  the  old  one.  The  changes  will  therefore  be 
made  gradually.  The  first  step  towards  it  will  be  taken 
next  session,  and  in  a  year  or  two  we  hope  to  have  the  neiv 
plan  fully  established.  We  shall  then  have,  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve, the  very  best  normal  or  practical  teacher  training 
<5chool  in  the  South. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 
The  industrial  arts  taught  in  our  school  are  such  as  are 
most  suitable  for  women,  either  for  making  a  livelihood 
or  for  home  and  domestic  purposes.  The  industrial 
branches  taught  are  stenography  and  typewriting,  book- 
keeping, dressmaking,  cooking,  telegraphy,  and  freeiand 
drawing.  The  number  of  pupils  pursuing  each  of  these 
branches  during  the  past  session  was  as  follows: 

Stenography  and  typewriting 37 

Bookkeeping 24 

Dressmaking  112 

Cooking 52 

Free-hand  and  industrial  drawing 246 
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Nearly  every  student  in  the  college,  except  those  taking 
the  full  normal  course,  studied  one  or  more  of  the  indus- 
trial arts  last  session. 

The  teachers  of  these  several  industrials  were  chosen 
witli  the  utmost  care  from  a  great  number  of  applicants. 
Each  of  them  is  an  expert  of  extensive  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  teaching  the  special  branch  for  which  she  was 
employed.  The  same  thoroughness,  exacting  requirements 
and  intolerance  of  sham  and  superficiality  prevail  in  this 
depaitment  as  characterize  all  of  the  other  work  done  in 
this  institution. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING. 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  our  department  of  free- 
hand drawing.  It  is  perhaps  ahead  of  anything  of  the 
kind  in  any  woman's  college  in  the  South.  It  is  taught 
with  the  utmost  thoroughness  and  embraces  every  branch 
of  the  art  from  drawing  simple  geometric  forms  up  to 
modeling  in  clay  from  the  'living  model."  It  is  an  inval- 
uable accomplishment  in  the  equipment  of  a  teacher,  and 
our  normal  pupils  are  required  to  take  a  two  years'  course 
in  it.  There  is  also  a  fuller  course  for  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  specialty  of  teaching  free-hand 
drawing  in  city  graded  schools  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. There  is  a  growing  demand  for  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  free-hand  drawing  in  Southern  schools,  and 
already  we  have  supplied  several  institutions  with  splen- 
didly equipped  instructors  who  have  given  the  highest 
satisfaction. 

THE  DORMtTORIES. 

•  In  my  report  of  a  year  ago  I  spoke  of  the  new  dormitory 
then  in  process  of  erection.  It  was  finished  in  the 
h;tter  part  of  August  and  was  very  appropriately  named 
"Atkinson  Hall."  The* entire  establishment,  including 
the  building,  furniture,  fixtures  and  all  appurtenances,  cost 
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alK)ut  $30,000.  It  aocommodates  one  hundred  and  forty 
students,  and  it  was  full  to  its  capacity  last  session  from  the 
opening  day  of  school.  The  old  dormitory  ("The  Man- 
sion") accommodates  one  hundred  and  ten  boarders,  and 
was  also  full  to  overflowing.  Many  students  were  com- 
pelled to  board  out  in  private  families  for  want  of  room  in 
the  dormitories. 

COST  OF  ATrKNDANCE. 

Every  student  pays  an  incidental  fee  of  $10.00  a  year. 
Tuition  is  entirely  free,  except  for  music  and  fine  art,  for 
which  moderate  charges  are  made.  The  dormitories  are 
run  strictly  on  the  co-operative  plan,  the  boarders  paying 
only  the  actual  expenses  of  running  the  establishment. 
The  cost  last  session  averaged  only  $9.08  a  month,  or 
$81.72  for  the  session,  including  fuel,  lights  and  laundry^ 
For  this  small  amount  the  girls  lived  as  well  in  every  par^ 
ticular  as  they  do  in  fashionable  female  colleges  where  the 
board  is  $18.00  or  $20.00  a  month. 

The  entire  cost  of  a  year's  attendance,  including  inci- 
dental fee,  board,  books  and  stationery,  is  about  $110.00. 
This  is  a  liberal  estimation;  the  actual  cost  usually  falls 
bf  low,  and  never  goes  beyond,  that  amoimt.  In  no  other 
school  in  America,  I  believe,  can  a  girl  get  such  fine  ad- 
vantages at  so  small  a  cost. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  last  session  was  well-nigh 
perfect.  A  large  majority  of  the  students  came  to  the 
college  for  a  very  earnest  purpose  and  pursued  it  witb 
great  steadfastness.  The  moral  tone  of  the  school  was  very 
fine,  and  the  conduct  of  the  students  was  wonderfully  good, 
considering  the  great  numbers  and  the  different  classes  of 
people  and  the  various  communitiestfrom  which  they  came. 

The  school  is  opened  with  brief  religious  exercises  every 
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TiRoming.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  churcli  (the 
-ctnrcli  of  their  choice)  every  Sunday  morning.  A  very 
flourishing  and  zealous  Young  Woman's  Christian  Asso- 
•ciation  was  maintained  in  the  college  throughout  the  ses- 
sion, the  membership  being  very  large  though  entirely  vol- 
untary. 

Students  are  required  to  dress  strictly  in  uniform — a 
remarkably  pretty  and  becoming  suit,  though  inexpensive. 
The  rule  is  as  rigidly  enforced  as  it  is  at  any  military  acad- 
emy. If  we  should  have  a  millionaire's  daughter  among 
our  students,  she  could  not  be  distinguished  by  her  dress, 
either  on  Sunday  or  every  day,  from  the  poorest  girl  in 
school. 

The  steadfast  and  uncompromising  enforcement  of  our 
requirements  for  class  admission,  class  promotion,  and  for 
graduation  has  now  become  pretty  well  known  throughout 
the  State  and  is  fast  establishing  for  us  a  reputation  for 
thoroughness  that  few  colleges,  and  especially  female  col- 
leges, have.  This  in  time  is  bound  to  have  a  stimulating 
and  wholesome  effect  on  preparatory  schools  throughout 
<3eorgia,  for  our  pupils  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
-and  from  nearly  all  sorts  of  schools. 

GRADUATES  AND  PROFICIENTS. 

On  last  graduating  day,  "Wednesday,  June  2,  1897,  the 
number  of  diplomas  and  certificates  of  proficiency  awarded 
was  as  follows: 

Normal  graduates 14 

Collegiate  graduates 10 

Proficients  in  stenography 5 

Proficients  in  bookkeeping 1 

Most  of  the  normal  graduates  and  also  several  of  the 
collegiate  graduates  of  the  session  have  already  secured 
^cod  positions  as  teachers.     Several  of  the  proficients  have 
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also  obtained  positions  where  they  are  earning  their  own 
liielihood. 

SOME  STATISTICS. 

Although  the  college  was  established  only  six  years  ago, 
fully  four  hundred  of  its  students — graduates  and  under^ 
graduates — ^have  become  school-teachers,  mainly  in  Geor- 
gia schools.  About  one  hundred  others  have  been  mak- 
ing a  good  living  by  the  practice  of  the  industrial  arts — 
stenography,  bookkeeping,  telegrapihy,  dressmaking,  free- 
hand drawing — that  they  learned  at  this  school. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

I^st  year  the  trustees  spent  the  entire  special  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000.00  in  the  erection  of  the  new  dormitory 
building.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to  furnish  and 
equip  it  throughout  on  a  credit,  the  cost  being  about 
$6,000.00.  To  pay  off  this  debt  it  was  necessary  not  only 
to  practice  rigid  economy,  but  to  stint  the  college  in  the 
very  necessities  of  its  life,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
its  work  in  several  important  particulars.  If  the  legisla- 
ture does  not  come  to  our  relief,  the  situation  will  be  still 
worse  with  us  next  session.  AVe  are  in  dire  need  of  new 
furnishings  and  equipments  for  the  various  departments, 
such  as  typewriting  machines,  sewing-machines,  desks, 
blackboards,  pianos,  books  for  the  library,  etc.,  etc.  Also, 
the  college  buildings  need  repairs,  the  grounds  should  be 
improved,  and  the  dormitories  should  be  furnished  with 
fire  protection  and  fire-escapes.  Th^ee  are  present  and 
pressing  necessities.  The  college  cannot  be  carried  on  as 
it  should  be  without  these  things;  and  yet  we  cannot  get 
them  unless  the  next  legislature  gives  us  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $5,000.00  or  $6,000.00.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  they  will  grant  this  very  reasonable  request. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  institution  also  needs 
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an  additional  college  building  and  additional  dormitory 
buildings.  The  present  establishment  is  always  over- 
crowded, and  even  at  that  we  have  to  turn  off  applicants 
literally  by  hundreds  for  want  of  room. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  NEXT  SESSION. 

Although  it  is  more  than  a  month  before  the  next  ses- 
sion begins,  I  already  have  on  file  more  applicants  for  ad- 
mission than  we  can  accommodate,  and  the  applications  are 
still  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  a  day.  All  of 
the  250  dormitory  places  have  already  been  engaged.  Many 
students  will  have  to  board  out  in  private  families,  and 
many  more  will  have  to  be  turned  away  entirely  for  want 
of  room  in  recitation  halls  of  the  college  building.  I  be- 
lileve  we  would  register  800  to  1,000  students  here  next 
session  if  we  had  room  for  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  June,  the 
faculty  was  increased  and  greatlv  strengthened,  and  we 
have  now  the  most  efiicient  teaching  force  that  the  institu- 
tion has  ever  had.  Several  important  improvements  will 
be  made  in  the  organization  of  the  work,  and  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  session  of  1897-8  will  be  the  best  in 
the  history  of  the  institution  thus  far. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  HAKKIS  CHAPPELL. 
President  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

MiUcdgeoillej  Qa.j  August  5,  1897. 
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GEORGIA  ACADEMY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
W.  D.  WILLIAMS,  Principal. 

Macon,  Ga.,  August  26,  1897. 

O.  R.  Ofeww,  State  School  Commisaumery  Atkmta,  <}a.: 

Dear  Sir: — ^In  response  to  your  request  that  I  o6ntribute 
to  your  annual  report  for  1897  something  con<5eniing  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the 
Blind,  I  send  you  herewith  the  circular  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  distribute  throughout  the  State.  It  embodies 
within  a  small  space  an  account  of  the  intention  and  scope 
of  this  institution,  and  furnishes  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
formation needed  by  those  who  wish  to  make  applica/tion 
for  the  admission  of  young  blind  persons  whom  they  desire 
entered  as  pupils  in  this  school.  I  trust  this  circular  will 
serve  your  purpose,  and  may  be  the  means  not  only  of 
giving  the  general  public  information  concerning  this  par- 
ticular item  of  the  educational  enterprises  of  the  State,  but 
also  of  reaching  some  readers  of  your  report  who  chance  to 
know  of  young  blind  people  who  ought  to  be  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  the  State's  generous  appropriation  to  this  estab- 
lishment 

Our  school  finds  one  of  its  chief  difficulties  in  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  find  out  «and  reach  as  many  as  it  ought  to 
have  in  it,  of  the  blind  children  throughout  our  counties. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  thaft  our  county  school  commis- 
sioners could  help  us  to  a  great  extent  in  this  direction. 
I  trust  the  circular  I  send  you  may  appeal  to  them. 

Tour  request  for  a  contribution  to  your  report  comes 
just  at  a  time  when  I  am  unable,  through  lack  of  time,  to 
furnish  a  detailed  statement  of  our  work;  next  year,  I  hope, 
I  may  be  more  comprehensive. 

Permit  me  to  express  an  appreciation  of  your  request. 
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While  this  institution  does  not  fall  within  your  jurisdic- 
tion, it  is  nevertheless  within  the  public  school  effort  of 
our  State,  and  is  entirely,  by  purpose  and  process,  educa- 
tional in  its  nature.  Hitherto  our  State  School  Commis- 
eioners  have  not  deemed  the  Academy  properly  within  the 
subject-matter  making  up  their  reports.  Withooit  meaning 
to  reflect  in  any  way  upon  those  estimable  gentlemen,  I 
beg  to  rec(^nize  your  interest  in  the  matter  as  being  very 
encouraging  to  us.  Yours  respectfully, 

W.  D.  WILLIAMS, 

Principal. 
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GEORGIA  ACADEMY  FOR  THE  BUND. 


B.  C.  SMITH,  W.  D.  WILLIAMS, 

President  of  the  Board.  Principal. 

C.  E.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

TRUSTEES,  1897. 

B.  C.  Smith,  A.  L.  Milleb, 
T.  D.  TiNSLKY,  J.  L.  Hardeman. 

C.  E.  Campbell,  T.  XJ.  Connor, 

G.  B.  Jewett. 


CIRCULAR. 


1st.  Tlds  is  an  institution,  as  its  name  implies,  for  the- 
education  of  the  blind  youth  of  the  State.     It  is  not>  there- 
fore, an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  the  helpless,  nor  a  hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases. 

2d.  The  Ateademy  oomprisee  two  departments,  on'e- 
for  whites  and  one  for  colored.  Theee  departments,  al- 
though connected  under  the  eame  management  and  super- 
intendence, and  conducted  on  the  same  system  of  instruc- 
tion and  government,  are  located  on  separate  lots  distant 
from  each  other,  and  have  no  internal  connection  other - 
than  that  named. 

3d.  The  course  of  instruction  and  training  embraces: 

First.  The  school,  in  which  blind  children  and  youths 
are  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  English  taught  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  country. 

Second.  Department  of  music,  in  which  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  is  taught  in  connection  with  ilhe  following 
instruments:    piano,  organ,  guitar,  violin  and  flute. 

Third.  The  department  of  handicrafts,  in  which  the- 
blind  are  trained  to  do  industrial  work  and  taught  trades  ^ 
by  which  they  can  earn  a  livelihood  for  themseli?«8. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Fourth.  Til©  Academy  oneceiveB  in  ka  Bohool  department 
suoh  youths,  male  or  female,  as  are  hopelessly  blind,  or 
incurably  blind  to  that  degree  which  prevents  education  in 
the  ordinary  method,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twen- 
ty-one years,  of  sound  mind  and  free  from  bodily  disease 
and  of  good  moral  character  and  habits.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  on  the  points  of  health  and  vision  the  certificate  of  a 
physician. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Fifth.  Those  of  this  State  having  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations, are  taken  without  charge  for  board  and  tuition, 
being  supported  upon  State  appropriation.  The  applicant 
must  furnish  proof  of  citizenship  and  residence  of  two 
years  in  this  State  immediately  previous  to  the  time  of 
application.  All  are  expected  to  come  provided  with  a 
supply  of  good,  oomfortaJble  clothing,  to  be  replenished 
by  their  friends,  or  means  provided  therefor,  from  time 
to  time,  as  it  becomes  necessary. 

Sixth.  Blind  men,  not  too  old  to  learn  a  trade,  will  be 
received  as  apprentices,  in  tlie  department  of  handicrafts, 
on  the  same  terms  as  pupils  are  received  into  the  school. 

Seventh.  If  a  pupil  or  apprentice  shall,  after  a  fair  trial, 
prove  incompetent  for  useful  instruction,  or  disobedient  to 
the  wholesome  regulations  of  the  Academy,  or  in  anywise 
an  unfit  or  improper  subject  for  retention  in  the  institu- 
tion, he  or  she  will  be  discharged. 

THE  ANNUAL  SCHOOL  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  1, 
AND  ENDS  JUNE  30. 

Eighth.  Pupils  admitted  at  any  time.  All  persons  are 
requested  to  send  to  the  principal  the  names  and  addresses 
of  blind  children  known  to  them,  with  a  statement  of  their 
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circumstances,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  form  some  opinion  as 
to  their  fitness  for  admission  into  the  institution,  and  to 
assist  in  putting  him  in  communication  with  their  friends. 

The  information  sought  may  be  conveniently  given  in 
simple  answers  to  the  questions  appended  in  form,  to  this 
circular — ^which,  although  no  form  is  prescribed,  may  be 
used  as  a  form  of  application  for  admission. 

Ninth.  Pupils  from  other  States  may  be  taken  upon 
such  terms  as  the  trustees  may  accept 

Tenth.  Persons  bringing  pupils  to  the  institution,  or  vis- 
iting them  while  there  (except  upon  special  occasions),  can- 
not be  furnished  with  boarding  and  lodging  during  their 
stay  in  the  city. 

Eleventh.  All  letters  to  pupils  should  be  addressed  to 
the  care  of  the  Academy,  and  all  boxes  or  packages  sent  to 
them  should  have  transportation  prepaid,  and  be  carefully 
consigned  and  safe  delivery  provided  for. 

Twelfth.  Parties  making  application  for  the  admission 
of  pupils  should  make  true  answers  to  the  questions  sub- 
joined, and  procure  the  certificates  required,  and  forward 
the  s^ne  to  the  principal,  and  the  pupil  in  no  case  g^hould 
be  sent  to  the  institution  before  the  application  has  been 
favorably  considered  and  the  admission  granted,  and  the 
parties  duly  notified  of  the  same. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Name  and  age  of  blind  person? 

2.  Name  of  parents  or  guardian,  with  post-office  address? 

3.  Blindness,  whether  total  or  partial? 

4.  Cause  of  blindness,  if  known? 

5.  Has  the  blindness  been  examined  by  physicians  and 
pronounced  incurable? 

6.  Is  the  person  of  sound  mind,  and  susceptible  of  intel- 
lectual culture? 

7.  Also  of  good  character  and  habits? 
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8.  Alao  free  from  disease  that  will  interfere  with  in- 
struction or  incommode  the  household? 

9.  What  provision  is  made  for  clothing? 

10.  Give  the  name  of  the  party  who  obligates  himself 
to  take  care  of  the  pupil  during  vacation,  and  remove  the 
same  at  any  time  should  such  removal  be  required,  with- 
out charge  to  the  Academy.     Address, 

W.  D.  WILLIAMS,  Principal, 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 
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KOKTH   GEORGIA   AGEICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 


Dahlonega,  Ga.,  August  9,  1897. 
G.  R.  dlenjiy  State  School  Commissianery  Atlanta^  Oa. : 

Dear  Sir — In  response  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  the  following  report  of  the  North  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural College  for  the  session  1896-7. 

There  were  in  attendance  at  thie  institution  during  the 
session  179  pupils  in  the  college  classes,  besides  eight  in  the 
art  class  and  sixteen  in  the  music  class,  making  a  total  ol 
190  students  enrolled.  Of  these  126  were  males  and  six- 
ty-four were  females.  Forty  counties  of  Georgia  were  rep- 
resented. There  is  no  elementary  work  done  in  the  insti- 
tution, our  work  being  confined  to  the  college  classes.  The 
college  takes  the  boys  and  the  young  men  from  the  ele- 
meatary  schools,  and,  by  offering  cheap  board  and  free  tui- 
tion, enables  hundreds  to  obtain  an  education  that  would 
otherwise  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity.  Many  of  the 
boys,  by  furnishing  their  own  provisions,  were  enabled  to 
live  on  four  or  five  dollars  a  month.  Few  run  their  ex- 
penses above  $100  for  the  school  year. 

CALENDAR  1897-*98. 

1897. 

Session  Begins — ^Fall  Term September  6 

HOLIDAYS. 

Thanksgiving  Day November  27 

Christmas  Holidays  Begin December  24 

Christmas  Holidays  End December  2& 

1898. 

New  Year's  Day January  1 

Lee's  Birthday January  19 

Fall  Term  Closes January  28 

Spring  Term  Begins February  1 
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HOLIDAYS. 


"Washington's  Birthday February  22 

Keld  Day April  1 

Memorial  Day April  26 

Oonnnencement  Begins First  Sunday  in  June 

Session  Closes Three  Days  Later 

The  faculty  selected  for  the  year  1897-98  is  as  follows: 
Rev.  Wm.  E.  Boggs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  Univer- 
«ity;  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  A.B.,  A.M.,  President,  English, 
Mental  Science,  Pedagogy;  Benjamin  P.  Gaillard,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Natural  Science;  J.  E.  Witherspoon,  A.B., 
A.M.,  ProfesBor  of  Mathematics  «uid  Astronomy;  Capt. 
Tillson,  Capt.  6th  Regiment  United  States  Infantry,  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science,  Commandant  of  Cadets, 
French;  E.  B.  Vickery,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  Ancient 
Languages  and  Literature;  Oscar  Palmour,  A.B.,  Instructor 
in  Sub-Freshman  Department  and  History;  Miss  Josie  W. 
Clarke,  L.I.,  B.L.,  Instructress  in  Ei^lish  and  Sub-Fresh- 
man Department;  Miss  Annie  Stillwell,  Instructress  in  Art 
and  Music;  Henry  C.  Whelchel,  M.D.,  Surgeon. 

This  College  owes  its  origin  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
July  2,  1862,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public  lands  to 
the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  col- 
leges for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 
The  Act  contemplates  the  "endowment,  support  and  main- 
tenance of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading  object 
shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  «fnd  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the 
Bberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes." 

The  donation  was  made  upon  certain  conditons,  the  chief 
of  which  ia  that  the  annual  interest  arising  from  the  fund 
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derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  shall  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  mentioned  above;  that  if  any  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest  shall  be  lost  by  any  contingency  whatever, 
it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State;  that  no  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase,  erection, 
preservation  or  repair  of  any  building,  it  being  the  duty  of 
the  State,  upon  accepting  the  donation,  to  provide  the 
necessary  buildings;  that  if  the  State  should  fail  to  provide, 
within  the  time  specified,  at  least  one  college  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Act,  the  grant  shall  cease  and  the  State  should 
be  bound  to  repay  the  fund  to  the  United  States; -that  the 
State  should  express  its  acceptance  of  the  donation,  with 
the  conditions,  through  its  legislature.  By  Act  of  March 
10,  1866,  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  accepted  the 
donation  "upon  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed"  in  the 
Act  of  Congress. 

The  fund  having  been  received,  the  interest  of  it  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Trusteies  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  The  North  Georgia 
Agricultural  College,  having  been  incorporated  in  1871, 
received  from  the  United  States  government,  in  pursuance 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  that  year,  a  donation  of  a 
building  at  Dahlonega,  theretofore  known  as  the  United 
States  Branch  mint,  with  ten  acres  of  land  connected  there- 
with.* 

A  contract  was  then  made  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  which  the  North  Geor^  Agricultural  College 
became  a  department  of  the  University,  the  title  of  the 
above  property  being  conveyed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  conditions  specified  in  the  donation,  and  the 

•The  Act  above  alluded  to  was  introduced  by  Hon.  W.  P.  Price, 
then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  and  who,  for  twenty-five 
years,  has  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Note. — Colonel  Price  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  *•  History  of  the 
N.  G.  A.  College  for  twenty-five  years,"  which  will  be  published  in  a 
few  months. 
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Tnistees  of  the  University  appointing  the  President  of  the 
College,  making  a  certain  allowance  for  its  support,  to  wit: 
$2,000  annually,  and  exercising  over  it  a  general  super- 
vision. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  the  office  of  the  College  is 
to  effect  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
18^2,  and  the  State's  acceptance  of  that  Act  in  conformity 
with  the  system  of  the  University  itself;  and  the  courses  of 
study  and  exercises  are  arranged  with  that  view. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  appropriated  $6,000 
per  annum  to  tho  College  for  the  years  1897  'and  1898, 
which  shall  be  used  only  for  its  support,  maintenance  and 
repairs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  appropriation  will  be 
increased,  since  the  College  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  occupies  such  a 
broad  field  of  usefulnees  with  its  growing  popularity  and 
consequently  increased  attendance. 

Under  l^slative  authority  a  joint  committee  from  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  is  lannually  appointed 
to  visit  the  Institution  during  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises, said  committee  malring  report  of  the  workings  of  the 
Institution  to  the  General  Assembly. 

LOCATION. 

Dahlonega,  the  home  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College,  is  a  town  of  one  thousand  inhabitants,  of  fine 
moral  tone  and  culture,  and  is  the  county  site  of  Lumpkin 
county,  and  away  from  the  allurements  of  a  great  city. 
The  altitude  of  the  town  is  2,240  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  nestles  under  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  far-famed 
Blue  Eidge.  Pure  freestone  water  and  refreshing  and  in- 
vigorating mountain  air  have  long  rendered  this  place  cele- 
brated as  a  health  resort. 

The  College  is  non-sectarian,  but  decidedly  Christian  in 
tone  and  character.      The  town  possesses  ample  church 
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facilities,  and  students  are  required  to  attend  some  churcli 
at  least  once  every  Sunday,  unless  excused.  The  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  is  forbidden  by  law  in  Lumpkin  county, 
wherein  the  College  is  situated,  and  in  addition  to  this  all 
the  surrounding  counties  are  dry  and  the  law  is  vigorously 
enforced.  The  officers  of  the  College  pride  themselves 
upon  the  fact  that  the  College  is  so  well  protected  and  free 
from  anything  that  would  have  a  demoralizing  influence 
upon  the  student. 

The  nearest  railway  point  is  Gainesville,  on  the  Southern 
Railway,  twenty-^ve  miles  distant,  with  which  place  there 
is  daily  communication  by  means  of  mail  hacks.  Fare 
fi-om  one  to  two  dollars. 

Special  arrangements  are  usually  made  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  good  for  ten  days  from  September  1st,  at 
greatly  reduced  rates.  On  arrival  at  Gainesville,  students 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  inquire  for  special  College 
hacks. 

BUILDING  AND  GROfJNDS. 

The  College  has  forty  acres  of  beautifully  situated  and 
valuable  land — ten  acres  originally  granted  by  the  United 
States  government,  to  which  thirty  acres  have  since  been 
added — affoilding  ample  space  for  all  military  exercises  and 
agricultural  experiments. 

The  College  building  has  a  commanding  situation,  and 
the  views  from  its  porches  are  unquestionably  the  finest  in 
the  State;  surrounded  by  towering  mountains  and  beautiful 
valleys  with  varied  and  romantic  scenery,  well  calculated 
to  kindle  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  a  love  for  nature's 
God  and  inspire  the  soul  with  a  loftier  conception  of  life's 
aim  and  duties. 
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ADMISSION. 

Persons  intending  to  enter  the  College  must  see  the  Pres- 
ident and  make  application  for  admission  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  their  arrival. 

The  applicant  must  be  prepared  to  furnish  testimonials 
of  good  moral  character,  and  if  he  has  been  a  member  of 
an  incorporated  institution  of  learning,  he  must  produce  a 
certificate  of  honorable  withdrawal.  He  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  each  department,  which  examination  will- 
determine  which  class  he  is  to  enter,  and  whether  he  can 
enter  at  all. 

He  must  sign  a  pledge  that  he  will,  upon  his  honor,  faith- 
fully abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  College,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  furnished  him,  and  that  whenever  he 
ic  called  upon  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  with  questions 
concerning  his  deportment,  or  that  of  others,  he  must 
answer  truthfully  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  that  he  will  be 
honest  with  himself  and  the  teachers  at  all  recitations  and 
examinations,  and  that  he  will  not  enter  into  any  combina- 
tion whatsoever  against  fellow  students  or  any  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  institution,  and  that  he  will  deport  himself  in  a 
gentlemanly  manner  at  all  times. 

No  tuition  is  charged.  This  institution  was  founded  and 
is  supported  by  the  State  and  National  governments,  and 
students  are  encouraged  to  attend  and  receive  the  benefits. 
An  admission  fee  of  five  dollars  on  entering  and  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term  thereafter  is  required  of  every  one 
except  those  holding  appointments  by  legislators  or  county 
school  commissioners. 

This  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  library  fund,  and 
defraying  incidental  expenses  of  the  scientific  department. 

APPOINTMENTS.  . 

Each  Senator  and  Representative  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  each  county  school  commissioner  is  authorized  and 
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requested  to  appoint  one  student  to  this  institution  from  his 
senatorial  district  or  county  only,  as  the  case  may  be,  during 
his  term  as  such  Senator,  Representative  or  Ck>mmis&ioner, 
who  shall  be  received  without  the  entrance  fee — these  ap- 
pointments to  hold  good  for  the  scholastic  term  for  which 
they  are  made,  but  may  be  renewed  from  term  to  term. 
Blank  appointments  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Dahlonega. 

THE  SOCIETIES. 

Three  flourishing  Literary  Societies,  the  Phi  Mu,  Decora 
Palaestra,  and  Corona  Hederse  (the  latter  for  young  ladies), 
have  comfortable  and  well  finished  rooms  in  the  College 
building,  in  which  weekly  meetings  are  held.  Each  Soci- 
ety is  already  equipped  with  a  good  library  and  additions 
are  continually  being  made. 

The  interest  in  these  Societies  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  and  they  prove  an  invaluable  factor  in  training  our 
students  in  oratory,  debate  and  parliamentary  rules. 

MEDALS. 

1.  The  F.  P.  Rice  Lai'm  Medal, — ^This  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  gold  medal,  given  to  the  College  by  the  Hon. 
F.  P.  Kice,  of  Atlanta,  to  be  awarded  at  each  annual  com- 
mencement to  the  r^ular  student  in  the  fredmian,  sopho- 
more or  junior  class  making  tiie  best  record  in  Latin,  with 
a  mark  of  not  less  than  75  or  80  in  every  other  study,  and 
in  deportment,  during  the  year. 

2.  The  Clark  Mathematics  Medal.-. — ^This  is  an  equally 
beautiful  gold  medal,  given  to  the  College  by  Harlow 
Clark,  Esq.,  of  Dodge  county,  Georgia,  to  be  awarded 
annually  at  Commencement  to  the  student  making  the  best 
record  in  mathematics,  with  a  mark  of  not  less  than  75  or 
80  in  every  other  study,  and  in  deportment,  during  the 
year. 
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3.  The  Company  Drill  Medal.— ThUs  is  a  handsome 
:gold  medal,  given  by  Lieutenant  "W.  C  RafFerty,  First 
United  States  Artillery,  formerly  detailed  at  the  College, 
to  be  awarded  at  each  Commencement  to  the  best  drilled 
company  in  battalion  of  cadets,  to  be  worn  by  the  First 
'Sergeant  during  the  year. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  YEAR. 

The  collegiate  year  comprises  two  terms,  the  first  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Monday  in  September  and  continuing 
until  the  first  Monday  in  February,  when  the  second  com- 
mences, which  continues  until  Commencement. 

There  is  no  interruption  of  either  term  except  ioy  an 
-intermission  of  three  days  at  Christmas,  beginning  the  day 
before  Christmas,  and  such  days  as  are  appointed  for  legal 
holidays  by  the  State  or  United  States. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  June  the  Commencement  sermon 
is  preached,  and  the  next  three  days  are  devoted  to  the 
usual  Commencement  exercises,  closing  on  Wednesday, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  collegiate  year. 

DEGREES. 

The  College  is  authorized  by  its  charter  to  confer  degrees. 
The  degrees  usually  conferred  are  those  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Licentiate  of  Instruction. 

Degrees  are  conferred  and  the  corresponding  diplomas 
given  only  to  students  who  creditably  complete  the  entire 
course  prescribed  witih  at  least  the  minimimi  record  allowed 
in  every  branch. 

Those  who  pursue  partial  courses  of  study  receive,  but 
upon  a  like  average  only,  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the 
'<;ourse8  pursued. 

EXPENSES. 

Board,  including  fuel,  lights,  etc.,  can  be  had  in  good 
families  at  from  $10  to  $12.50  per  month.     Many  of  the 
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very  best  young  men  buy  provisions  and  rent  rooms,  where 
they  hire  their  cooking  done,  and  in  this  way  do  very  well 
at  from  $6  to  $8  per  month.  These  expenses  are  still 
further  reduced  by  some  who  bring  supplies  from  home. 

The  annual  cost  of  books  is  not  over  $10,  and  this  may 
be  reduced  by  purchasing  second-hand  books.  No  tuition 
is  required.  For  admission  tickets,  appointments  and  dis- 
tribution of  Brown  Fund,  see  under  their  respective  head- 
ings. 

THE  CHARLES  McDONA^LD  BROWN  FUND. 

From  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship  Fund 
the  institution  gets  $1,000  annually.  This  is  to  aid  worthy 
yoimg  men  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  way  through  col- 
lege. The  applicant  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age, 
in  good  health,  and  reside  in  one  of  the  following  counties: 
Rabun,  Habersham,  Towns,  Union,  Fannin,  Dawson,  Mur- 
ray, "White,  Lumpkin,  Gilmer,  Pickens,  Cherokee  and  For- 
syth in  Georgia,  and  Oconee,  Anderson  and  Pickens  in 
South  Carolina.  On  entering  school  he  gives  his  promise 
on  honor  in  writing  that  he  will  pay  back  the  money  he 
receives  with  4  per  cent,  interest  as  soon  after  he  completes 
his  course  as  he  is  able.  Applicants  or  appointments  to  the 
Brown  Fimd  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
from  his  parent  or  guardian  certifying  to  his  age,  and 
setting  forth  his  inability  to  provide  the  applicant  the  means 
of  higher  education;  and  that  the  amount  thus  to  be  re- 
ceived (viz. :  $6.25  each  month)  for  the  collegiate  year,  will 
enable  the  applicant  to  continue  in  College  after  once  enter- 
ing, without  interruption  till  the  end  of  the  collegiate  year 
for  which  the  appointment  is  made. 

Every  county  of  the  thirteen  in  Georgia  and  the  three 
in  South  Carolina  which  receive  the  benefit  of  said  fund 
at  this  College  shall  be  given  full  opportunity  and  notice 
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by  advertisement  or  otherwise  to  furnish  one  student  each 
as  a  beneficiary  of  said  fund  before  any  of  said  counties 
shall  be  allowed  more  than  one  such  beneficiary. 

If,  after  such  notice,  any  of  said  counties  shall  fail  to 
furnish  a  beneficiary  of  said  fund,  then  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees shall  select  from  said  territory  at  large  a  suitable  person 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

In  case  of  two  applicants  from  one  county,  or  appoint- 
ments from  the  territory  at  large,  preference  will  be  given 
to  those  who  can  show  evidence  of  their  ability  to  complete 
the  entire  course. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  government  of  the  College  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  the  Faculty.  A  copy  of  the  rules  governing 
the  institution  may  be  had  by  any  student  on  application. 

The  grades  of  punishment  are  as  follows: 

1.  Reprimand,  deprivation  of  recreation,  extra  duty. 

2.  Arrest,  reduction  to  ranks  of  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

3.  Suspension,  dismission. 

4.  Expulsion. 

The  system  of  discipline  has  for  its  object  to  secure  with 
as  much  mildness  as  possible,  prompt  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence, and  quiet,  respectful  demeanor  to  the  College  author- 
ities, and  orderly  conduct  everywhere. 

TEACHERS'  LICENSES. 

By  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  approved 
February  23,  1877,  the  Faculty  is  authorized  to  grant  cer- 
tificates or  licenses  to  students  intending  to  teach.  These 
licenses  are  graded  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1261  of  the  Code  of  1882,  and  enable  the  recipients 
to  be  employed  as  teachera  in  the  primary  common  schools 
of  the  State  without  examination  by  or  license  from  any 
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board  of  education  or  county  school  commissioner.  They 
are  issued  usually  at  Commencement,  and  only  upon  spe- 
cial examinations  held  to  test  the  qualifications  of  the  appli- 
cants. 

CURRICULUM. 
A,  B,  Course. 

SUB-FRB8HMAN   B   CLASS. 

Geography,  English  Grammar,  Orthography,  etc..  Pen- 
manship, Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Introductory  Sci- 
ence, First  Book  in  Latin. 

8UB.FBE8HMAN   A   CLASS. 

Physical  Geography,  Practical  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  Orthography,  Penmanship,  etc.;  Physiology, 
Introductory  Science,  Latin  Grammar,  Prose  Composition, 
Osesar,  Nepoe;  Algebm  and  Geometry  begun;  United 
States  History. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

One  recitation  daily  in  Orthography  and  Penmanship. 
Science. — Chemistry. 

Mathematics. — Algebra  to  quadratics.  Plane  Geometry. 
English. — ^Rhetoric,  General  History. 
Latin. — Grammar  continued;  Virgil,  Scanning;  Mythol- 
ogy- 

Greek. — ^First  Greek  Book;  Xenophon. 

Elocution. 

SOPHOMORE  CLA88. 

Science. — Chemistry  continued,  Agriculture,  Physics 
(Kimball's  Olmstead.) 

Mathematics. — ^Higher  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry,  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Chain,  Compass,  Transit  Sur- 
veying and  Leveling. 
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English. — ^Mental  Sciences,  Logic,  Composition  and  Dec- 
lamation, American  Literature. 

Latin. — Grammar,  Livy,  Horace,  Ovid. 

Greek.— Grammar,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Greek  Testa- 
ment. 

French. — ^Elementary  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Junior  class. 

Science. — ^Physics  continued.     (Kimball's  Olmstead.) 

Mathematics. — ^Analytical  Geometry,  Differential  Cal- 
culus, Higher  Surveying. 

English. — ^Moral  Science,  Political  Economy,  English 
Literature,  Composition,  etc. 

Latin. — Grammar,  Cicero,  Pliny's  Letters,  Tacitus,  Com- 
position. 

Greek. — Grammar,  Thucydides,  Aristophanes,  Demos- 
thenes, Composition. 

French. — ^Analytical  Grammar  and  Reader,  English 
translated  into  French. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Science. — Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology. 

Mathematics. — Integral  Calculus,  Descriptive  Geome- 
try, Analytic  Mechanics,  Astronomy. 

English. — ^English  Literature,  Elements  of  Criticism, 
Composition,  Constitutional  History. 

Latin. — Juvenal,  Terence,  Literature. 

Greek. — Selections  from  Tragedies,  and  Plato,  Greek 
Literature,  Exercises,  etc. 

French. — ^Analytical  Grammar,  Plays,  Translation  of 
English  into  French,  Idioms  and  Conversation. 
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MILITARY  DEPARTMENT. 
Organization. 

STAFF  OFFICERS. 

R.  T.  Harrell,  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant. 
E.  G.  McAdams,  Sergeant-Major. 
Company  "A."  Company  "B." 

F.  S.  Price,  Capt.  W.  P.  Palmer,  Oapt. 

B.  P.  Gaillard,  Ist  lieut.        J.  L.  Bell,  Ist  Lieut. 

J.  W.  Cavender,  2d  Lieut.  H.  W.  Copeland,  2d  Lieut. 

M.  W.  Chastain,  Ist  Sergt.  M.  S.  Blasingame,  1st  Sergt: 

H,  D.  Gurley,  Jr.,  Sergt.  Jas.  Kerr,  Sergt. 

C.  L.  Bryson,  Sergt  W.  G.  Thompson,  Sergt 
L.  M.  Thurston,  Sergt.  B.  B.  Arthur,  Sergt. 

C.  S.  Sirmans,  Corpl.  C.  T.  Simpson,  Corpl. 

A.  Miller,  Corpl.  A.  J.  McDonald,  Corpl. 

This  department  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  army,  detailed  for  the  purpose 
for  four  years.  The  students  are  organized  into  a  bat- 
talion of  as  many  companies  as  their  niimbers  will  permit,., 
commanded  by  the  officer  in  charge.  The  subordinate  of- 
ficers are  students  appointed  by  the  Pi^esident  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commandant. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commandant  are  based 
upon  the  result  of  competitive  drills,  tests,  or  general  mili- 
tary knowledge  of  the  cadet 

THEORETICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

^Infantry  Drill  Eegulations,  U.  S.  Army;"  'Td^anual  of 
Guard  Duty,  U.  S.  Army;"  Pettit's  "Art  and  Science  of' 
War;"  Military  Keports  and  Returns;  four  recitations  per- 
week  throughout  the  year  for  all  cadets. 

Five  drills  of  one  hour  each  per  week  for  all  cadets* 
throughout  the  year. 
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Infantry — Squad,  Company,  Battalion  (close  and  ex- 
tended order),  Patrols,  Guard,  Outposts,  Advance  and  Rear 
Guards,  etc. 

Artillery — Gun  Detachment,  Manual  of  the  Piece,  Me- 
chanical Maneuvers. 

Signalling — ^Flag  and  Heliograph. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the  camping  trip 
taken  by  the  heliograph  squad  every  Spring  to  the  moun- 
tains, twelve  miles  distant,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
messages  with  the  heliograph  across  this  great  distance. 

The  College  will  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment with  two  breech-loading  rifled  pieces  and  148 
breech-loading  rifles  with  corresponding  accoutrements.  A 
supply  of  ammunition  is  also  furnished,  sufficient  to  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  practice  in  both  artillery  and  in- 
fantry, and  for  target  practice  with  small  arms. 

Military  duty  is  obligatory  on  all  male  students  over  fif- 
teen years  of  age  and  not  laboring  under  physical  disability, 
and  ordained  preachers  in  charge  of  churches  are  also  ex- 
cused. In  case  of  disability  the  fact  must  be  certified  to 
by  the  College  surgeon.  But  every  student  is  liable  to 
such  military  studies  and  modified  military  duty  as  he  may 
be  found  capable  of  performing. 

Uniforms  must  be  worn  at  all  drills  and  other  military 
exercises.  On  other  occasions  they  may  be  dispensed  with 
or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  student.  The  uniform  consists 
of  a  gray  coat,  pants  and  cap,  of  a  pattern  prescribed  by  the 
Faculty,  with  white  belts.  The  entire  cost  need  not  ex- 
ceed $17,  and  arrangements  are  made  by  which  uniforms 
can  be  procured  promptly  at  minimum  prices. 

Every  student  subject  to  military  duty  must  equip  him- 
self within  thirty  days  from  entering  College. 

The  names  of  students  who  rank  well  in  the  military 
department  are  forwarded  annually  to  the  War  Department 
and  published  in  the  official  reports  and  army  register. 
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This  is  intended  as  a  means  of  ready  reference  by  the  War 
Department  in  case  of  war,  or  other  necessity,  that  may 
require  great  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  of  the 
United  States  army,  as  well  as  an  honor  to  the  cadet  who 
can  win  a  place  of  such  distinction. 

It  is  justly  claimed  by  the  authorities  of  this  College  that 
a  military  training  assists  not  only  the  body  by  straighten- 
ing and  hardening  it,  but  also  the  mind  by  teaching  it  to 
give  close  and  concentrated  attention,  and  by  instilling 
habits  of  quickness,  promptness,  precision  and  regularity 
that  are  of  benefit  to  men  of  all  callings;  and  finally,  by 
teaching  the  student  the  method  of  command  as  well  as  the 
habit  of  obedience. 

At  the  competitive  drill  at  commencement,  June,  1896, 
Company  "A,^^  at  that  time  commanded  by  Cadet  Captain 
W.  R.  Sinquefield,  was  declared  the  best  drilled  company, 
and  since  that  time  the  company  medal  has  been  worn  by 
the  First  Sergeant  of  that  company. 

Extracts  from  reports  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  H.  Bur- 
ton and  Major  E.  A.  Oarlington,  Inspector-General  United 
States  Army,  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  War  Department, 
Washington,  I).  C: 

For  181)5.  "The  appearance  and  military  bearing  of  the 
students  was  fully  up  to,  and  probably  a  little  above,  the 
average  of  schools  of  like  character."  "I  found  his  battal- 
ion of  two  companies  more  than  ordinarily  well  instructed 
in  the  battalion  exercises,  and  especially  in  the  extended 
order."  "The  military  branch  is  on  a  firm  foundation,  and 
is  more  than  ordinarily  progressive  in  its  class  (viz.)  of  agri- 
cultural colleges.  It  merits  the  continued  support  of  the 
government." 

For  1896.  'Tirst  Lieutenant  K.  L.  BuUard,  10th  Infan- 
try, seems  to  be  well  fitted  to  the  place."  "The  ceremonies 
of    review  and    inspection  were    handsomely  executed." 
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"The  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  cadets  at  inspection 
were  excellent."  "The  rifles  and  equipments  were  in  ex- 
cellent condition — the  best  I  have  seen  on  this  inspection, 
thus  far.'^  "The  battalion  is  very  much  improved  over  last 
year."  "A  very  commendable  spirit  among  the  cadets  was 
noticeable ;  every  one  of  them  seemed  to  individually  make 
an  effort  to  do  the  very  best  he  could." 

A  gold  medal  will  be  awarded  to  pupil  making  most 
advancement  in  any  grade  at  end  of  each  year. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

An  analytical,  physiological  and  practical  system  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  voice  will  be  given.  Different  qualities 
of  the  voice,  just  methods  of  articulation  and  true  process 
of  culture. 

STUDIES. 

Concone — Op.  9;  50  Lecons;  Selections  from  well  known 
authors  and  best  composers. 

TERMS. 

Instrumental  Music — piano  or  organ — one  month.  .$2  50 

Use  of  instrument,  one  month 1  00 

Vocal  Music — private  lessons — one  month 2  50 

Class  lessons,  one  month 1  00 

Tuition  payable  in  advance. 

MUSIC  PUPILS  OF   189(i-97. 

Miss  Allie  Blaekmer.  Miss  Ethel  Jones. 

Miss  Emma  Anderson.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Meaders. 

MLs6  Julia  Bkckmer.  Miss  Birdie  Meaders. 

Miss  Blanche  Cook.  Miss  Hattie  Rogers. 

Miss  Fannie  Gaillard.  Miss  Annie  Waddell. 

Miss  Sallie  Gaillard.  Mr.  E.  L.  Waddell. 

Mr.  C.  X.  Jon(vs.  Mr.  Vivian  B.  Waddell. 
Mr.  R.  R.  Walker. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ART. 


MI8S   FANNIE    CRAIGMILB8. 


Since  females  are  admitted  by  law  in  the  Xorth  Georgia 
Agricultural  College  to  equal  advantages  with  males,  the 
Trustees  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand  with  the  determina- 
tion that  the  department  of  fine  arts  shall  be  equal  to  that 
of  any  female  college  in  the  State,  and  the  superior  advan- 
tages offered  in  the  literary  department  make  this  without 
question  the  best  institution  in  the  State  to  which  parents 
can  send  both  sons  and  daughters. 

The  ornamental  branches,  though  regarded  only  as  the 
accessories  and  embellishments  of  learning,  not  its  substi- 
tute, are  given  due  prominence  in  our  course  of  study. 
The  tendency  of  the  study  of  fine  arts  to  cultivate  the  taste 
and  refine  the  manners  is  fully  recognized.  Hence  ade- 
quate provision  is  made  for  a  thorough  and  extended  course 
of  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting. 

It  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  is  best  to  defer  the  study  of 
art  until  after  the  general  education  is  finished.  It  is  then 
too  late  to  acquire  more  than  ordinary  ability  in  this  branch, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  begun  after  the  school  days  are 
finished.  It  is  better  to  study  art  from  the  first,  and,  if 
necessary,  be  a  little  longer  at  school. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  FINK  ARTS. 

This  course  will  be  based  on  the  systems  in  use  in  the 
best  art  schools  of  the  South,  and  includes  free-hand  and 
model  drawing,  oil-painting,  crayon  and  water-colors. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS. 

COLLEGIATE  DRPABTMENT. 

Name.  Residence. 

Adams,  J.  F Lxmipkm  county,  Ghi, 

Alexander,  I.  S Oconee  county,  S.  C. 

Allen,  H.  A.  L Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Allen,  J.  R White  county,  Ga. 

Allen,  R.  J Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Anderson,  Emma,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Archer,  W.  B Cherokee  county,  Ga. 

Arnold,  E.  O Douglas  county,  Ga. 

Arthur,  B.  B Pickens  county,  Ga. 

Ash,  W.  L. Lxmipkin  county,  Ga. 

Barnes,  D.  T Hall  county,  Ga. 

Bearden,  Eva,  Miss Dawson  county,  Ga. 

Bell,  J.  L Cherokee  county,  Ga. 

Berry,  T.  N Union  county,  Ga. 

Bird,  J.  D Hall  county,  Ga. 

Blackmer,  Allie,  Miss Habersham  county,  Ga. 

Blackmer,  Julia,  Miss Habersham  county,  Ga. 

Blackstock,  L.  L. Hall  county,  Ga. 

Blasingame,  M.  S Murray  county,  Ga. 

Bowen,  J.  B White  county,  Gti. 

Brasleton,  O.  P Jackson  county,  Ga. 

Bryson,  C.  L Dawson  county,  Ga. 

Bryson,  L.  R Dawson  county,  Ga. 

Cagle,  J.  S Cherokee  county,  Ga. 

Cain,  A.  W Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Carroll,  A.  G Elbert  county,  Ga. 

Cavender,  J.  W Union  county,  Ga. 

Cavender,  Rebecca  J.,  Miss Union  county,  Ga. 

Chandler,  Cohen Madison  county,  Ga* 

Chandler,  G.  M Madison  county,  Ga. 

Chastain,  M.  W Dawson  county,  Ga. 
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Cheek,  J.  S Gwinnett  county,  Ga. 

Chester,  Lula,  Miss Dawson  county,  Ga. 

Clements,  Fannie,  Mrs Union  county,  Ga. 

Cleveland,  Columbus Hart  county,  Ga. 

Cochran,  J.  V Dawson  county,  Ga. 

Collins,  W.  W Bibb  county,  Ga. 

Conner,  J.  H Jackson  county,  Ga. 

Cook,  Blanch,  Miss Fulton  county,  Ga. 

Cook,  Nellie,  Miss Lumpkia  county,  Ga. 

Copeland,  H.  W Henry  county,  Ga. 

Crawford,  Ada  M.,  Miss Dawson  county,  Ga. 

Crawford,  Mary  F.,  Miss Dawson  county,  Ga. 

Crenshaw,  D.  C,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Crisson,  C.  F Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Crisson,  Maggie,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Davis,  M.  E.,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Davis,  J.  H Cobb  county,  Ga. 

Dowda,  S.  F Pickens  county,  Ga. 

Erwin,  H.  C Habersham  county,  Ga. 

Everett,  W.  H Berrien  county,  Ga. 

Fowler,  Eula,  Miss Cherokee  county,  Ga. 

Fowler,  T.  G Cherokee  county,  Ga. 

Gaillard,  B.  P.,  Jr Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Gaillard,  Fannie,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Gaillard,  Marie,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Gaillard,  Sallie,  Misss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Green,  L.  P Cherokee  county,  Ga. 

Gurley,  Blanche,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Gurley,  E.  C Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Gurley,  G.  A. Union  county,  Ga. 

Gurley,  H.  D.,  Jr. Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Gurley,  Mattie,  Miss Union  county,  Ga. 

Gurley,  Maud,  Miss Union  county,  Ga. 

Gurley,  W.  M Union  county,  Ga. 

Ham,  W.  C Hall  county,  Ga. 
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Harrell,  R.  T Lowndes  county,  Ga. 

Hawkins,  Nannie,  Miss Hall  county,  Ga. 

Hawkins,  Sallie,  Miss Hall  county,  Ga. 

Head,  C.  C Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Head,  Ola,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Head,  Sallie,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Higgins,  Lula,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Higgins,  Mattie,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Higgins,  W.  F Jackson  county,  Ga. 

Jacks,  Carrie,  Miss Fulton  county,  Ga. 

Jackson,  C.  L Habersham  county,  Ga. 

Jackson,  J.  B Habersham  county,  Ga. 

Jackson,  J.  L Habersham  county,  Ga. 

Johnson,  R.  L Macon  county,  Ga. 

Johnson,  W.  A Hall  county,  Ga. 

Jones,  C.  N Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Jones,  E.  H Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Jones,  Ethel  B.,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Kerr,  Jas Sampson  county,  N.  C. 

LaPrade,  Zora,  Miss Habersham  county,  Ga. 

Lance,  J.  M Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Latham,  L.  E Fulton  county,  Ga. 

Lewis,  A.  M Bartow  county,  Ga. 

Light,  G.  W Forsyth  county,  Ga. 

Littleton,  C.  S McMinn  county,  Tenn. 

Mann,  R.  L Floyd  county,  Ga. 

Masters,  F.  M Whitfield  county,  Ga. 

Mayes,  Bessie,  Miss Hall  county,  Ga. 

McAdams,  E.  G Anderson  county,  S.  C. 

McDonald,  A.  J Jackson  county,  Ga. 

McDonald,  J.  R Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

McGuire,  Maud,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

McKinney,  J.  C Hall  county,  Ga, 

McLeod,  W.  R Lowndes  county,  Ga, 

Miller,  Alvin Banks  county,  Ga. 
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Miller,  Edna  E.,  Miss White  county,  Ga. 

Miller,  H.  A Hall  county,  Ga. 

Miller,  J.  M White  county,  Ga. 

Mincey,  E White  county,  Ga. 

Moore,  B.  H Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Moore,  G.  H Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Moore,  J.  A Madison  county,  Gu. 

Morton,  C.  P Floyd  county,  Ga. 

Norton,  G.  C Floyd  county,  Ga. 

Nunnaly,  J.  R Walton  county,  Ga. 

Ownby,  Alice,  Miss. . .? Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Palmer,  W.  P Habersham  county,  Ga, 

Parish,  J.  T Emanuel  county,  Ga. 

Parks,  B.  G Hall  county,  Ga. 

Parks,  C.  A Hall  county,  Ga. 

ParlK,  E.  T Hall  county,  Ga. 

Peacock,  H.  L Pulaski  county,  Ga. 

Penn,  H.  M Jasper  county,  Ga. 

Pf eiffer,  B Screven  county,  Ga. 

Pitner,  Hattie,  Miss Union  county,  Ga. 

Pitner,  Mattie,  Miss Union  county,  Gm. 

Price,  F.  S Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Quarles,  J.  R Cherokee  county,  Ga. 

Quarles,  T.  D Cherokee  county,  Ga. 

Reese,  May,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Rice,  Floy,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Rice,  B.  S Forsyth  county,  Ga. 

Ritchey,  M.  L Cherokee  county,  Ga. 

Roberts,  Ida,  Miss Lumpkin  oonnty,  Ga, 

Rogers,  Hattie  C,  Miss Emanuel  county,  Ga. 

Rogers,  Hester,  Miss White  county,  Ga. 

Rogers,  Mittie,  Miss White  county,  Ga. 

Rogers,  S.  B White  county,  Ga. 

Sanders,  A Fulton  county,  Ga. 

Satterfield,  T.  F Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 
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Scklittler,  J Appling  county,  Ga. 

Seabolt,  J.  J White  county,  Gra. 

Seabolt,  M.  L White  county,  Ga. 

Seabolt,  W.  D White  county,  Ga. 

Shahan,  L.  N Walker  county,  Ga. 

Simpson,  C.  T Hall  county,  Ga. 

Simpson,  Maud,  Miss Hall  county,  Ga. 

Sirmans,  C.  S Clinch  county,  Ga. 

Smith,  Barilla,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Smith,  Bertha,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Smith,  J.  H Jackson  county,  Ga. 

Smith,  M.  J. Pierce  county,  Ga. 

Smith,  Nannie,  Miss .  . , Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Smith,  W.  M Richmond  county,  Ga. 

Smith,  W.  N" Jackson  county,  Ga. 

Stargell,  E.  N Union  county,  G«. 

Stewart,  W.  L Pickens  county,  Ga. 

Stone,  Carrie,  Miss Greene  county,  Ga, 

Stone,  F.  W Greene  county,  Ga. 

Stone,  J.  D Floyd  county,  Ga. 

Stow,  Croffie,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Stow,  D.  C Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Sullivan,  W.  C Union  county,  Ga. 

Sutton,  Annie,  Miss White  county,  Ga. 

Swaim,  W.  H Union  county,  Ga. 

Tate,  J.  C Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Tate,  J.  E Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Thompson,  G.  W Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Thompson,  W.  G Jasper  county,  Ga. 

Thurston,  L.  M Butts  county,  Ga. 

Underwood,  Josie,  Miss Fannin  county,  Ga. 

Underwood,  S.  J Fannin  county,  Ga. 

Van  Pelt,  G.  H.,  .[r Cook  county.  His. 

Waddell,  E.  L Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

Walker,  J.  L Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 
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Walker,  R.  R Mclntosli  county,  Ga. 

Whelchel,  Cora,  Miss Hall  counigr,  Gk. 

Whelchel,  Naomi,  Miss Hall  county,  Ga. 

White,  Julia,  Miss Union  county,  Ga. 

White,  M.  W Hall  county,  Ga. 

Wimpy,  C.  B.,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Gti. 

Wingo,  Laura,  Miss Hall  county,  Gtu 

Worley,  Maud,  Miss Lumpkin  county,  Ga. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART. 

Mrs.  Baker.  Miss  AUie  Blackmer. 

Mrs.  Waddell.  Miss  Ethel  Jones. 

Mrs.  Meaders.  Miss  Ada  Hightower. 

Mrs.  Whelchel.  Miss  Annie  WaddelL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

Miss  Emma  Anderson.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Meaders. 

Miss  AUie  Blackmer.  Miss  Birdie  Meaders. 

Miss  Julia  Blackmer.  Miss  Hattie  Rogers. 

Miss  V.  Blanch  Cook.  Miss  Cordelia  Smith. 

Miss  Fannie  Gaillard.  Miss  Annie  WaddelL 

Miss  Sallie  Gaillard.  Mr.  E.  L.  Waddell. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Jones.  Mr.  V.  B.  WaddelL 

Miss  Ethel  Jones.  Mr.  R.  R.  Walker. 
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THE    STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


Hon.  (r.  R,  OlenUy  8.  S.  C,  Chairman  Conmxission  of 

the  Normal  School,  AtUmta,  On.  : 

Dear  Sir — I  imre  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  condition  and  prosperity  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  the  salary  list,  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, together  with  a  roll  of  the  students. 

CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

The  growth  of  the  school  has  far  exceeded  the  mo»t 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends.  In  the  short  period 
of  its  existence — since  April  17,  1895 — over  one  thou- 
sand teachers  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State  have 
heen  the  recipients  of  its  benefits.  Each  year  the  enroll- 
ment has  rapidly  increased — 171  in  1895,  363  in  1896,  and 
over  500  in  1897.  The  outlook  for  the  next  year  is' very 
encouraging.  With  more  buildings,  more  land,  and 
more  improvements,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  estimate  the 
registration  for  1898  at  1,000. 

The  entire  sum  voted  by  the  legislature,  since  the 
•school  has  been  in  existence,  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ments, is  $7,000.  This  represents  the  investment  of  the 
State  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvements,  with  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  the  annual  appropriation  of 
$22,500  for  the  current  year,  which  the  commission  was 
authorized  to  spend  in  the  line  of  improvements. 

Expenses  have  been  reduced  to  an  average  of  $7.00  per 
month,,  and  this  includes  table  board,  lodging,  laundry, 
fuel,  water,  and  lights.  By  this  plan,  teacher-training 
has  been  brought  within  reach  of  the  masses. 
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SALAEY  LIST  FOE  189 


S.  D.  Bradwell,  President   $  1,900 

E.  B.  Smith,  English  Department 1,600 

Miss  V.  Eraser,  Assistant  English  Department .  . .  800 

E.  C.  Branson,  Pedagogy  (From  March  1st) 1,500 

D.  L.  Earnest,  Science 1,200 

E.  J.  Orr,  Drawing  and  Penmanship 1,000 

Miss  S.  Newton,  Geography  and  History 1,100 

Bothwell  Graham,  Mathematics 1,600 

Miss  Ida  Young,  Latin 600 

Miss  Annie  Linton,  Model  School 800 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Palmer,  Housekeeper 400 

Miss  Darricott,  Matron 200 

President's  Typewriter   150 

G.  A.  Mell,  Treasurer 200 

These  salaries  have  been  paid  to  September  1st. 
Our  school  year  coincides  with  the  calendar  year  and 
embraces  ten  months. 


FINAK^CIAL   STATEMENT   OF   THE   STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ATHENS,  GA. 

DISBUHSEMENTS. 

Salaries  to  August  31st,  1897. .  .$8,799  92 

Incidental  expenses  536  42 

Furniture  and  repairs 3,190  50 

Water  connections   1,077  58 

Buildings    6,694  69 
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EECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  1896 $        55  20 

State    appropriation    for    three 

quarters  1897   16,875  00 

<3ilmer  Fund 1,000  00 

Peabody  Fund 600  00 

Balance  due  bank 1,768  81 

$20,299  01— $20,299  01 

KESOUKCES. 

State  appropriation  for  1897 $  22,500  00 

Gilmer  Fund  1,000  00 

Peabody  Fund 000  00 

Fourth  quarterly  State  appropriation  yet  to 

be  received 5,625  00 


STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL, 

Enrollment  1897  (to  September  23). 

Adams,  Mollie .Mitchell 

Allen,  Emma Stewart 

Allen,  James  D Franklin- 
Allen,  William  M Franklin 

Ameson,  Leona Wilkes 

Anthony,  Sara Wilke? 

Arnold,  Mary  Lou Morgan 

Askew,  Kate Jackson 

Askew,  May. Jackson 

Askew,  Shelbie Greene 

Aspinwall,  Frank  A Pierce- 

Avant,  Mizel  B Washington 

Avera,  William  G Berrien 

Aycock,  John  H Oconee 
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Bacon,  Mrs.  E.  M Oglethorpe 

Baggett,  Emory Walton 

Bailey,  Isaac  W Walton 

Balkcom,  Jessie Quitman 

Banister,  Walter  G , Forsyth 

Barnett,  Jesse Jackson 

Bamett,  Rossie  Baker 

Barwick,  Mary Clarke 

Beall,  Augustus Haralson 

Bean,  H.  Charles Decatur 

Bean,  Rosa Coweta 

Belcher,  Samuel  A Decatur 

Bell,  Albert Rabun 

Bell,  Augustus Hall 

Bell,  John Rabun 

Bell,  Julia Jackson 

Bell,  Lollie Jackson 

Bell,  Maud Terrell 

Bell,  Tutney Wilkes 

Bennett,  Jennie Muscogee 

Benson,  Robert Forsyth 

Binns,  Sara " Wilkes 

Black,  Sallie Madison 

Blackwell,  Dempsey  J '. Hall 

Blackwell,  J.  Dillard .Hall 

Blackwell,  John  S Hall 

Blanton,  Lawton  W Lowndes 

Blitch,  Susie Pierce 

Bloodworth,  Walter  P Monroe 

Blount,  Annie Liberty 

Blount,  Jennie Liberty 

Bodiford,  ^ftobert  L Decatur 

Bodiford,  Mrs.  Robert  L Decatur 

Bond,  Charles  N Madison 
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Bonnell,  Charles  M Berrien 

Boss,  Jolin  W Gwinnett 

Bostick,  Annie Wilkinson 

Boswell,  Lillian Clarke 

Bouchell,  Minnie  Lee Oglethorpe 

Bowie,   Eloise .Fulton 

Bowling,  Hugh Oglethorpe 

Bradberry,  J.  Hope Clarke 

Brad  well,  J.  Dowse Clarke 

Bramblett,  I.  K  J Clarke 

Branan,   Clyde Emanuel 

Braswell,  E.  Me Walton 

Brightwell,  Ira  B Fulton 

Brinson,  Annie Jefferson 

Brinson,  Celia Jefferson 

Bristow,  Claude Taliaferro 

Brooks,  William  T Gwinnett 

Brown,  Cora Jefferson 

Brown,  Mi-s.  E.  C Henry 

Brown,  EfRe Coweta 

Brown,  Fannie Coweta 

Brown,  Ivy Jefferson 

Brown,  Lawson  E Jefferson 

Bryant,  Carrie Carroll 

Bryant,  Charlton Jefferson 

Bulloch,  Mattie Meriwether 

Burbank,  Xellie Clarke 

Burge,  Amorette Terrell 

Burge,  Eleanor Terrell 

Burruss,  Ossie Franklin 

Burt,  Xobia Kichmond 

Byington,  Charles  G Wilkinson 

Cagle,  Lucie Walton 
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Caldwell,  Lillian Meriwether- 

Callaway,  Ida Clarke 

Carlisle,  Berry  A Hall' 

Carrington,  Lucas  N Madison 

Carswell,  Eliza Jefferson 

Carswell,  Thomas  J Jefferson* 

Carter,  Elisabeth Talbot 

Cary,  Mattie Morgan 

Cater,  Minnie Burke 

Chason,  James Decatur 

Chason,  Eeuben Decatur 

Chesnutt,  Thomas  M Berrien^ 

Clark,  Edgar  H Randolph 

Clarke,  Minnie Gordon 

Clayton,  Laura Cobb- 

Cleveland,  William  L Elbert 

Clifton,  Pearl Clarke 

Clotfelter,  Fanny Eockdale 

Cocrof t,  Bert Morgan 

Cofer,  Ora .Madison 

Coleman,  Y.  Kuf us Fayette 

Collins,  Annie Mitchell 

Collins,  Grace .Haralson 

Collins,  Lilly Mitchell 

Collins,  Rosa Mitchell 

Council,  Julia Hancock 

Conner,  James  H Forsyth 

C<jnner,  Mrs.  James  H Forsyth 

Conner,  Metie Walton 

Conway,  Archie  M Clarke 

Conway,  Daisy Clarke 

( 'oogler,  Oscar  J Clayton 

Cooper,  John  G Mitchell 

Comwell,  Joseph  E Jasper 
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Oox,  Ida Greene 

Oox,  Stella Coweta 

Croley,  James  T Meriwether 

Crossley,  Clio Walton 

Crow,  Emory  E Habersham 

Crowder,  Belle Pike 

Culbreth,  Minnie Lowndes 

Culpepper,  Eula Mitchell 

Culpepper,  Homer  L'. Meriwether 

Daniel,  George  T Habersham 

Dasher,  Edwin  S Lowndes 

Davant,  Gertrude Hall 

Davidson,  Nora Fulton 

Davis,  Ella Franklin 

Dayis,  Fay Clarke 

Davis,  John  F Pierce 

Dawson,  Belle DeKalb 

Deal,  Cornelia Bulloch 

DeLong,  John  R Hall 

Dennard,  Dora Wilcox 

Dennard,  Ida Wilcox 

Dennis,  Alice Randolph 

Dey,  Channa Mitchell 

Dillard,  Ella .Fulton 

Dixon,  James  B Pierce 

Dixon,  Robert  L Pierce 

Dolvin,  Floyd Greene 

Douglas,  Rosa Morgan 

Dowd,  Maude Stewart 

DuPree,  Olive » Wilkinson 

Eberhart,  William Madison 

Echols,  George  L Madison 
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Edmoncbon,  Eula Murray 

Edmondflon,  Jeesie Greene 

ElKngton,  Pauline Columbia 

Elliott^  Ellen Clarke 

Edwards,  J.  Goes Elbert 

Edwards,  Marion Bibb 

Epps,  Ella Hancock 

Evans,  William  K Thomas 

Fain,  Bertie Gordon 

Finch,   Gussie Greene 

Fleming,  Susie Baker 

Franklin,  Willielu Meriwether 

Freeman,  Charles  M Burke 

Freeman,  L.  Oscar Wilkinson 

Freeman,  M.  A Clarke 

Frey,  Harry Irwin 

Fricks,  Dora Franklin 

Fuller,  Lillie Gordon 

Fuller,  Minnie Gordon 

Ferguson,  Charles  H Chatham 

Gaissert,  Johnnie Hancock 

Galliher,   Hattie Clarke 

Gaston,  John  A Meriwether 

Getzen,  John  H Bibb 

Gibson,  Julia Thomas 

Ginn,  Middleton  E Oconee 

Gorman,  Sallie Talbot 

Gray,  Mamie Columbia 

Griffeth,  Joseph Madison 

iSriffeth,  Senie Clarke 

Grist,  Carree. Early 

Gross,  Pierce Washington 

6tr 
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Hall,  Idalu Baker 

Hall,  Maxa Wilkinson 

Hannah,  Clyde  T Walton 

Hardaway,  B.  Odessa Meriwether 

Harper,  Annie Randolph 

Harrison,  J.  Binion Washington 

Harrison,  Lena Washington 

Harrison,  Rebie Washington 

Harrison,  Sallie Washington 

Hartley,  William  G Washington 

Harton,  EfRe Hancock 

Heard,   Mary. .Greene 

Heard,  Pearl Greene 

Hobby,  Kluxie Columbia 

Hodges,  Mamie Bulloch 

Hodges,  Mrs.  Mary Fulton 

Holbrook,  Mary Franklin 

Holbrook,  Tommie Franklin 

Holmes,  Lula Chatham 

Home,  Norman Twiggs 

Howell,  Eldora Terrell 

Hunnicutt,  Lucie Clarke 

Jackson,  Thomas  J Decatur 

Jackson,  William  A.  . Lumpkin 

Jameson,  Jessie Talbot 

Jenkins,  May Worth 

Jennings,   Addie Terrell 

Johnson,  Berry  B Gwinnett 

Johnson,  Emmett Thomas 

Johnson,  Oscar  S Haralson 

Johnson,   Worthy Madison 

Jones,  Annie Washington 

Jones,  Ethel Jefferson 
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Jones,  Laura McDuffie 

Jones,  Margaxete Jefferson 

Jones,  Winnie Habersham 

Kennedy,  Susie Appling 

Kerlen,  Alice Elbert 

Kilpatrick,  Sarah Greene 

King,  Floy Gwinnett 

King,  Lula Fulton 

King,   Mattie Houston 

Kinman,  Vienna Jefferson 

Kinnard,  Annie Ooweta 

Laing,  Maggie Fulton 

Layton,  Benjamin  G Washington 

Ledbertter,  Clara Dooly 

l^dford,  Kobert  A White 

Lewis,  Itsl  D Thomas 

Linn,  Frank  L Bartow 

Lovelace,  Linda Fulton 

McAlpin,  Leonard Clarke 

McCallum,   Carrie Twiggs 

McConnell,  Lizzie Effingham 

McConnell,  William  O Gwinnett 

McDonald,  Oscar Carroll 

McElveen,  Barber  C Bulloch 

McFarlane,  Alice Troup 

McGhee,  Walla Elbert 

McMillan,  Georgia Habersham 

McMullen,  Alice Brooks 

McTyre,  Annie .Decatur 

Maddox,  Kosa Clarke 

Malcom,  J.  E , Waltxyn 

Manley,  Maude Franklin 
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Mapp,  Blanche Greene 

Marbut,  Lillie Floyd 

Markertte,  Flora. .' Sumter 

Martin,  Mire,  Lillie  May Bandolph 

MathewB^  M.  Oobb ; . . .  .Oglefthorpe 

Mathews,  Maud libomas 

Mathifl,  Ambrose  P Stewart 

Mauk,  Walter  G Terrell 

Meadow,  Minnie Clarke 

Meadows,  Effie Maoon 

Meadows,  RoBsie MJaoon 

Medlin,  Giles Oconee 

Medlin,  Mattie Oconee 

Mewbom,  James  G Gwinnett 

Michael,  Lanie Walix)n 

Miles,  Annie Muscogee 

Miles,  Emma White 

Milikin,  Charles  B Appling 

Miller,  Mamie Wilkinson 

Mitchell,  Asa  L Walton 

Mitchell,  Carrie Meriwether 

Mitchell,  Lucy Muscogee 

Mitchiner,  Deesie  R Terrell 

Montgomery,  Male Clarke 

Moore,  Leila Greene 

Moone,  Mamie Greene 

Moore,  Phebe Greene 

Morris,  J.  Oscar Randolph 

Morris,  John  H Spalding 

Morton,  E.  A Stewart 

Moseley,  Witt Coweta 

Mullis,  Bettie Pulaski 

Munday,  Lula , Clarke 

Nelson,  Nannie Troup 
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Newby,  Benj.  S Twiggs 

Nix,  Dillard  M Jacksan 

Neal,  Lillian Columbia 

-N'orris,  James  P Warren 

Korris,  Viola Warren 

O'Kelley,  John  M Hall 

Olive,  Sarah Clarke 

Oliver,  WiUiam  N Hall 

O'Xeal,  Annie Harris 

O'lsTeal,  Maltire  Z Meriwether 

O'Xeal,  Willie Harris 

Ozbum,   Julia Fulton 

Palmer,  William  E Walton 

Park,  Addie DeKalb 

Parrish,  Columbus  E Berrien 

Parrish,  O.  Luther Berrien 

Parrish,  Sallie Berrien 

Parrott,  George  B L^n 

Patten,  Emma Berrien 

Patten,  J.  Lacy Berrien 

Patten,  J.  Marcus Berrien 

Patterson,  Alfred  F Wilkinson 

Paulk,  Daniel  W Coffee 

Payne,  B.  Edgar Madiaon 

Peteet,  Marie Wilkes 

Petrie,  Clemmie Cobb 

Phillips,  Daniel  O Troup 

Phillips,  Minnie Franklin 

Pinkerton,  Julia Bartow 

Pittman,  Cora Gordon 

Poole,  Emma Milton 

Poole,  Lura Milton 
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Poole,  May Fulton 

Poole,  "William  E Gwinnett 

Powers,  Lorena Jasper 

Quillian,  Marvin  C Troup 

Eaines,  Hynes Muscogee 

Raines,  Julia Muscogee 

Handle,  Dora. Stewart 

Randolph,  Kate Jackson 

Rape,  Peter Berrien 

Ranch,  Lillie Terrell 

Rawlins,  Lafayette  C Gwinnett . 

Rawlins,  Mackie Wilkinson 

Reaves,  Mrs.  J.  H Clarke 

Reeves,  Linton  S Meriwether 

Rhodes,  J.  Lonnie Decatur 

Rice,  J.  Luther Jackson 

Rice,  Lettie Elbert 

Rice,  Parker Cobb 

Riley,  0.  E Clarke 

Roberts,  Annie Terrell 

Roberts,  Ina Pierce 

Roberts,  James  J Coffee 

Roberts,  Robert  C '. '. Hart 

Roberts,  Samuel Hart 

Rogers,  Jessie .Walton 

Rogers,  Lithonia , Forsyth 

Rountree,  Rev.  A.  R ...  .Jefferson 

Royster,  Kate *.....,  .Gordon 

Riicker,  Miriam Clarke 

Ryan,  Minnie Pulaski 

Sale,  Fannie Wilkes 

Sammons,  Effie Jefferson 
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Sands,  Ella Hams^ 

Soott,  Hettie Hart 

Sessions,  Maggie Randolph 

Sewell,  Lou Polk 

Sharp,  John  B Oglethorpe 

Shell,  Robert  H Coweta 

Simmons,  Walter  W Palaski 

Sims,  Emma  Leila Clarke 

Sims,  Will  Matt Wilkes 

Sisk,  Hattie Elbert 

Binder,  Annie Walton 

Smith,  Annie Monroe- 
Smith,  Bessie Clarke 

Smith,  Daisy Jackson 

Smith,  Daisy Jefferson 

Smith,  Ella Jackson 

Smith,  Mrs.  Lizzie  W Hancock 

Smith,  Lillian Gordon 

Smith,  Lodie  W Oglethorpe 

Stevens,  Mrs.  M.  E Clarke 

Stephens,  Merle Fulton 

Stephens,  Willie  May Fulton 

Stevenson,  Ida Franklin 

Stewart,  Lrene Jones 

Stewart,  May Jones 

Smith,  William  R Clinch 

Storey,  Ada Wilkinson 

Strickland,  Maggie Dawson 

Stricklfmd,  Pearl Dawson 

Stovall,  Mary Franklin 

Stunmier,  Carrie Oconee 

Stykes,  Ethel Oconee 

Taylor,  Glertrude Randolph 
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Teal,  Charles  B Carroll 

Teal,  Eddie Carroll 

Teasley,  W.  Alfred Elbert 

Terrell,  Kussell  F Franklin 

Tharin,  Belle Camden 

Thomasson,  Mrs.  Dora Haralson 

Thompson,  Mat Walton 

Threlkeld,  George  W Thomas 

Todd,  B.  Franklin Jackson 

Torrence,  Mamie Baldwin 

Torrey,  Mattie Elbert 

Towns,  Lena Clarke 

Towns,  May Clarke 

Trout,  Ejate Jackson 

Turner,  Bemie Carroll 

Turner,  Clara Elbert 

Usher,  J.  Arte Eflingham 

Vason,  Alberta Randolph 

Wagnon,  Nettie Clarke 

Walters,  Allen  J Franklin 

Walton,  Leila Wilkes 

Ware,  Thomas  Z Lincoln 

Warren,  Edmond  W Pierce 

Wassermann,  Katrina Haralson 

Waters,  Robert  L Hall 

Watkins,  John  F Thomas 

Watts,  Mattie Monroe 

Weaver,  James  A Berrien 

Webb,  Mamie  C Jackson 

Wells,  Wm.  D Marion 

Whipple,  Clifford Pulaski 

Winter,  Annie  Mai Morgan 
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Williams,  Kate^ Sumter 

Williams,  Drusa Hancock 

Woodward,  Susie Spalding 

Wright,  Myra. Lincoln 

Wheeler,  Kate Wilkinson 

Wooten,  Fannielu Putnam 

WorlJiam,  Ma^tie Meriwether 

Willis,  Florrie Monroe 

West,  James  A White 

Whelcher,  Lester  P Jaefcson 

White,  Walker Monroe 

Whitley,  Walton  J Berrein 

Wier,  Mary  Lou Clarke 

Wike,  Archilaus  C Habersham 

Wilder,  Allen Monroe 

Williams,  Charles Gwinnett 

Williams,  Ida  May Fulton 

Williams,  Sallie DeKalb 

Wilson,  Eunice Washington 

Wilson,  Joseph  H Oglethorpe 

Wofford,  Lulu Bcotow 

Wood,  May Lumpkin 

Wright,  Jacob  O Meriwether 

Wright,  Minnie Meriwether 

Wynn,  William  J Putnam 

Young,  Annie Greene 

Young,  Julia Greene 

Young,  Ree Oglethorpe 

Zant,  Beulah Lowndes 
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TO  ENTER  ON  OR  BEFORE  SEPTEMBER  29. 

Nash,  Emma Appling 

Webster,  Nora Washington 

Webster,  Lula Washington 

Jordan,  Neva Washington 

Newsome,  Mattie v.  .Washington 

Jackson,  Mamie Washington 

Bailey,  Etta Coweta 

Bailey,  Virgie Coweta 

Pleasance,  Henry Wayne 

Huff,  Come Oglethorpe 

Hancock,  Etta Jefferson 

Davis,  Nettie Washington 

Maddox,  Etta Madison 

Carey,  R.  F Emanuel 

Wood,  H.  M Forsyth 

Wasserman,  K Haralson 

York,  Hexie White 

Dolvin,  Floyd Greene 

Merritt,  Ola Greene 

Young,  Minnie Bartow 

Duggan,  J.  M Hancock 

Holsenbeck,  Mamie Putnam 

Dillard,  J.  E Gordon 

McEntire,  J.  T Gordon 

Willingham,  J.  O Gordon 

Joiner,  Claude Mitchell 

Curry,  Annie Decatur 

Brewton,  Robert Tattnall 

Waldrop,  Bessie Jasper 

Crosby,  Milton Berrien 

Bell,  W.  C Decatur 

Sims,  Eva Fultoni 
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Boatright,  Irene Washington 

Whitehead,  Willie  Lou Clarke 

Lumpkin,  Louise Clarke 

Lumpkin,  Susie Clarke 

Lumpkin,  Marion Clarke 

Young,  Irene Greene 

Parker,  Hattie Bibb 

George,  Fannie DeKalb- 

Dollar,  Leah Claytott 

PUPILS  OF  THE  MODEL  SCHOOL. 


BOYS. 


Horace  Brinson. 
Eolland  Callaway. 
Joe  Dillard. 
Eobert  Dillard. 
Ben  Eidson. 
Julian  Fowler. 
Grantland  Graham. 
Tandy  Hammett. 
Eobert  Holman. 
John  Kenney. 


Clarence  Ketchum. 
Leon  Lester. 
Ernest  Poes. 
Gordon  Poss. 
Eufus  Sanders. 
Frank  McLeroy. 
Eufus  Sanders. 
Lamar  Scott. 
Paul  Smith. 


GIRLS. 


Anna  V.  Davis. 
Daisy  Eidson. 
Katie  Hodgson. 
Euby  Chandler. 
Estelle  Lester. 
Creole  McLeroy. 
Odelle  McLeroy. 


Una  Poss. 
Bertha  Sims. 
Hallie  Smith. 
Yula  May  Smith. 
Eula  Thoma3. 
Nellie  Thomas. 
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Enrollment  to  September  29 479 

Enrollipent  Model  School   31 

Grand  total 510 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  D.  BRAD  WELL, 
President  State  Normal  SchooL 
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GEORGIA    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga., 
June  26th  to  30th,  1897. 

The  meeting  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable, 
enthusiastic  and  pleasant  that  the  Association  has  ever 
held,  aud  was  characterized  by  an  unusually  large  attend- 
ance of  earnest  teachers,  seeking  helpful  information,  de- 
sirous of  more  thoroughly  fitting  themselves  for  their  great 
work,  and  thoroughly  in  accord  and  sympathy  with  the 
progress  that  the  profession  is  making  in  this  State. 

Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  session  and  some  of  the 
speeches  delivered  and  papers  read  before  the  Association, 
are  published  heaiewith,  and  will  be  found  highly  inter- 
esting. 


RESOLUTIONS    AND    RJ?PORTS    ADOPTED    BY 
THE   GEORGIA   TEACHERS'    ASSO- 
CIATION—1897. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  were  adopted: 

Be  it  resolved,  (1)  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
be  hereby  tendered  to  the  retiring  president,  Joseph  S. 
Stewart,  and  his  associate  officers,  to  whose  persistent 
eflPorts  is  due  the  success  of  this  meeting;  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel,  and  to  the  railroads  for  financial  favors;  to 
the  press  of  the  State  for  the  interest  shown  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  for  the  kindly  notices  given  of  its  meetings; 
also  to  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  the 
excellent  exhibit  made  of  school  work. 

(2)  That  we  commend  to  the  people  of  the  State  the 
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invaluable  services  of  State  School  Commissioner  Gt.  E. 
Glenn,  and  that  we  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
untiring  efforts  he  is  making  to  improve  the  entire  school 
-system  of  Georgia. 

(3)  That  we  hereby  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  principle  of 
local  taxation  as  the  most  practical  and  equitable  means 
of  increasing  the  educational  funds  of  the  coimties,  and 
we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  appro- 
priate legislation.  Further,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pride 
to  us  that  the  county  unit  system  as  practiced  by  four  coun- 
ties in  Georgia  commends  itself  to  the  committee  on  rural 
schools  as  the  ideal  solution  of  the  rural  school  problem^ 
and  we  hereby  reconmiend  this  system  for  every  county  in 
Georgia. 

(4)  That  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  pay  of  the 
country  teachers  is  withheld  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  and  we  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to  remove  this  em- 
barrassing annoyance.  • 

(5)  That  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities  and  the  progress  thus  far  secured 
towards  making  uniform  their  entrance  requirements  com- 
mend themselves  to  this  body. 

(6)  That  no  partial,  unfair  or  unjust  school  history 
should  be  used  in  our  schools. 

We  beg  to  report  favorably  on  the  following  resolutions 
referred  to  this  committee: 

Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  Georgia  undertake  to 
create  such  a  strong  sentiment  against  the  injurious  habit 
•of  cigarette-smoking  among  the  youth,  that  this  nefarious 
practice  may  be  stopped. 

By  Prof.  Gardner,  of  Decatur: 

Resolved,  That  the  Georgia  Teachers'  Association 
recommend  that  the  county  school  commissioners  of  the 
State  adopt  and  inaugurate  the  system  of  "circulating 
libraries"  in  every  county  in  Georgia. 
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Resolvedy  That  as  our  State  Teachers*  Association  is 
seeking  to  advance  in  the  truest  and  wisest  way  the  educa- 
tional intereBts  of  our  State,  we  request  that  a  special  hour 
of  the  next  session  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  use 
of  the  regulation  "commencement  exercises,"  the  abuse 
of  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  our  best  teachers, 
makes  them  an  unhealthf ul  factor  in  our  school  work. 

Resolved,  That  the  Georgia  Teachers*  Association  hearti- 
ly indorse  the  principle  of  equal  educational  privileges 
and  advantages  of  men  and  women  alike;  and  that  the 
intelligence  and  strength  of  this  association  will  co-operato 
in  any  wise  and  conservative  movement,  from  any  source, 
that  will  ultimately  secure  in  this  State  equal  opportunity 
of  culture  and  scholarship  to  men  and  women  alike. 

C.  B.  GIBSON, 
MRS.  L.  K.  EOGERS, 
W.  W.  DAVES, 
LYMAN  HALL, 
C.  M.  SNELLTNG, 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  TEXT-BOOK  COMMITTEE. 

Resolvedy  That  the  Georgia  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, in  meeting  assembled  June  29  th,  do  express  their  un- 
qualified disapproval  of  the  principle  of  State  uniformity 
in  text-books. 

W.  F.  SLATON, 
W.  H.  BABCOCK, 
N.  E.  WARE, 

Committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  instructed  to 
investigate  the  requirements  for  degrees  in  such  institutions 
in  this  State  as  are  empowered  to  confer  degrees  and  to 
report  to  this  Association  at  its  next  meeting. 
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Messrs.  J.  M.  Pound,  W.  M.  Slaton  and  J.  S.  Stewart 
were  elected  on  this  committee. 

We,  the  Committee  on  Records,  beg  to  report  that  the 
treasurer's  book  is  correct  Further,  that  we  find  no  mem- 
bers whose  qualifications  may  be  contested. 

Again,  we  report  with  pleasure  that  there  have  come 
before  us  no  cases  of  breakers  of  the  code  of  ethics  adopter! 
by  the  G.  T.  A.  last  summer. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 
A.  H.  ALLEN, 
MISS  FAVORS, 
BOWDAIN  PALMER, 
Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  Association  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  to  confer  with  the  daily  and  weekly 
press  of  the  State,  and  ascertain  if  the  use  of  their  colimin3 
can  be  secured  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  local  taxa- 
tion matter  with  a  view  to  building  up  our  common  schools 
in  the  country.  This  committee  is  expected  to  report  at 
our  next  annual  meeting. 

Resolved  further.  That  this  committee  be  empowered 
and  requested  to  furnish  material  to  the  newspapers  for 
publication. 

The  following  members  of  this  Association  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  president : 

Commissioners  M.  B.  Dennis,  W.  C.  Wright  and  Jokn 
Henley;  Professors  Homer  Wrigbt  and  S.  V.  Sanford,  with 
the  State  School  Commissioner  ex  officio. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Allen,  of  Forsyth,  the  Association 
resolved  to  give  some  time  at  its  next  annual  meeting  to 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  of  closing  exercises  of 
schools,  or  "commencements." 

The  following  Committee  on  Legislation  was  appointed: 
Messrs.  W.  F.  Slaton,  J.  H.  Chappell,  David  Barrow  and 
Prof.  Sewell. 
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One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  convention 
was  the  agreement  reached  by  the  colleges  and  high  schools 
for  a  iiniform  entrance  requirement  for  the  freshman 
class. 

This  question  was^  first  discussed  at  last  year's  meetings 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  uniform 
entrance  requirement.  This  committee  made  its  report, 
and  after  being  discussed  in  the  high  school  round  table 
and  in  the  college  round  table,  was,  in  the  general  meet- 
ing, adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  Association.  In  brief, 
the  requirement  for  entrance  into  Emory,  Mercer,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  or  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  in 
1898,  will  be  as  follows:  Two  years  of  Greek,  completing 
two  books  of  Anabasis,  with  grammar  and  exercises;  four 
books  of  CsMar,  two  of  Virgil  and  two  of  Cicero,  with 
grammar  and  exercises  based  on  texts  read;  high  school 
algebra,  quadratics  and  thnee  books  of  geometry;  Englisfh 
grammar,  rhetoric  and  certain  work  in  literature  and  com- 
position. 

A  standing  committee  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  see  that  this  arrangement  was  successfully  put 
into  operation.  This  committee  consists  of  Prof.  C.  M- 
Snelling,  of  the  University  of  Georgia;  Prof.  L.  H.  Harris, 
of  Emory  College;  Prof.  Tichenor,  of  Mercer  University; 
Dr.  J.  D.  Hammond,  of  Wesleycm  College;  Prof.  M.  L. 
Brittain,  of  Atlanta;  Prof.  C.  B.  Gibson,  of  Columbu«. 
and  Prof.  J.  M.  Pound,  of  Bamesville.  All  correspond- 
jnce  relating  to  this  matter  should  be  with  this  committee. 

At  last  the  work  of  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools  has 
beer  correlated.  A  definite  work  has  been  assigned  the 
high  schools,  which  they  must  measure  up  to,  or  suffer  in 
rank  and  reputation.  A  no  less  definite  entrance  require- 
ment for  the  Freehman  class  is  made  upon  the  colleges, 
which  they  must  meet  or  cease  to*  be  called  colleges  of  the 
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:firat  rank.  By  this  agreement  the  people  and  the  profes- 
sion will  undensrtiaiid  what  is  Freshman  work.  Angthing 
Jbelow  this  will  not  be  called  by  the  name  Fi'eBhman. 

One  can  see  at  a  glance  how  this  agreement  will  clarifj 
the  atmosphere.  By  this  agreement  the  high  schools  can 
definitely  shape  their  courses,  and  their  pupils  can  enter 
any  of  the  colleges  that  enter  this  agreement  without  extra 
study. 

The  reading  circle  work  among  the  teachers  and  the 
young  people  was  extended  to  the  establishing  of  libraries 
in  every  school,  and  an  additional  course  was  accepted  look- 
ing to  the  correlation  of  the  school  with  the  library  work 
of  the  commimity.  This  new  course  is  prepared  by  the 
University  Association  of  Chicago  and  consists  of  a  course 
of  history  and  another  in  literature.  These  are  advanced 
courses  and  are  intended  for  the  teachers  and  the  citizens 
of  the  community  who  will  enter  in  definite  study.  It  i-J 
believed  that  these  courses  will  be  invaluable  to  the  pro- 
gressive teachers  who  wish  to  increase  and  direct  the  lit- 
erary work  of  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell. 

For  information  concerning  this  University  course,  write 
to  J.  S.  Stewart,  Dahlonega,  Ga. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  at  the 
close  of  this  administration  the  Association  owes  no  man 
a  dollar;  that  the  debt  on  the  Cumberland  Island  property 
has  been  paid  in  full,  over  a  thousand  dollars  having  been 
collected  and  paid  out  in  two  years.  The  Association  now 
has  property  on  the  island  worth  $3,000. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
President — P.  D.  Pollock,  Mercer  University,  Macon, 
Ga. 

Vice-President — J.  M.  Poimd,  Gordon  Institute,  Bames- 
ville,  Ga. 
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Second  Vice-President — ^Mrs.  M.  A.  Lipscomb,  Lucj 
Cobb  Institute,  Athens,  Ga. 

Secretary — G.  B.  Gibson,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Treasurer — ^^\' .  M.  Slaton,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION— 1896-7.' 

JOSEPH  S.   STEWART   President. 

Superintentleiit  of  Schools,  Marietta. 

P.  D.  POLLOCK  First  Vice-President. 

Mercer  Universitj. 

MISS  MAMIE  L.  PITTS  Second  Vice-President. 

Atlanta  Public  Schools. 

W.  B.  BIERRITT  Secretary. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Valdosta. 

J.  E.  KEMP   Treasiu-er. 

Gordon  Institute,  Bamesville. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


PROF.  J.  8.  STEWART.  President  G.  T.  A. 


It  IS  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  I  welcome  you  to  this 
thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  our  State  association.  This 
large  gathering  of  representative  teachers  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State  and  from  every  department  of  our  educa- 
tional system  but  betokens  the  increased  interest  in  educa- 
tion manifest  to  every  student  of  the  times.  I  can  recall 
meetings  of  our  association,  during  the  last  ten  years,  that 
numbered  less  than  forty  members.  AVe  see  here  several 
hundred  enthusiastic  members. 

The  year  189.6-97  has  been  one  remarkable  for  its  edu- 
cational advancement.  The  State  has  increased  very 
largely  its  appropriation  to  the  common  schools,  besides 
adding  to  its  appropriations  to  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Vast  sums  have  been  spent  by  private  institu- 
tions and  church  schools.  The  marked  interest  manifested 
in  the  county  institutes,  Chautauquas  and  reading  circles 
point  to  better  times  in  Georgia.  The  opportunities  for 
boys  and  girls  receiving  a  liberal  education,  at  so  little  cost, 
were  never  so  great.  An  education  is  in  the  reach  of  every 
boy  and  girl  that  will  take  it. 

Our  educational  system,  however,  is  not  a  finished  prod- 
uct, but  is  in  a  state  of  evolution.  It  is  faulty,  and  some 
would  condemn  it  for  itfi  lack  of  perfection.  To  those  who 
study  it  there  is  a  beauty  in  its  growth.  If  we  are  true  to 
the  fimdamental  idea  of  giving  every  child  the  opportunity 
for  complete  living,  many  of  the  perplexing  questions  be- 
fore us  will  settle  themselves. 

With  no  unfriendly  spirit,  therefore,  but  with  faith  in 
the  ultimate  euceese,  do  I  speak  of  some  features  of  this 
transitional  period  in  our  educational  growth. 
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We  have  almost  as  many  standards  of  scholarship  as  there 
are  schools  endowed  with  the  rights  of  conferring  degrees. 
We  have  no  adequate  nor  definite  idea  of  a  college.  A 
college  may  be  any  school  from  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Emory,  Mercer,  Wesleyan  and  Shorter  down  through  all 
the  stages  to  a  village  school,  with  all  the  classes  from 
a  b  c  to  calculus  taught  by  one  wise  head.  An  A.B.  gradu- 
ate of  one  college  may  not  be  able  to  enter  the  freshman 
-class  of  another;  a  Ph.D.  of  one  would  not  rank  with  an 
A.B.  from  another. 

This  has  not  been  altogether  the  fault  of  the  profession 
but  has  been  largely  due  to  the  distorted  imagination  of  the 
foimders  of  these  schools.  The  prominent  citizens  of 
Mud  Flat  would  subscribe  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  a 
school.  The  representative  would  obtain,  without  ques- 
tion, a  charter  from  the  legislature,  a  large  two-room  build- 
ing would  be  erected.  Professor  John  Doe  would  be  elected 
president,  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Hoe^  and  the  Mud  Flat 
College,  "with  all  the  rights  and  privileges,"  would  be  a 
reality.  Many  of  these  colleges  have  died  an  unnatural 
death,  killed  by  overexertion  in  their  efforts  to  inflate  them- 
selves to  the  size  of  their  more  pretentious  neighbors.  Of 
the  others  we  need  have  little  fear,  "the  fittest  will  sur- 
vive." They  do  some  harm  in  discrediting  college  scholar- 
ship, in  deluding  a  few  pupils,  and  in  dissipating  the  re- 
sources of  the  peal  colleges.  If  the  Association,  through  a 
properly  appointed  committee,  should  establish  a  minimum 
for  the  several  degrees  and  define  more  clearly  the  line  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  high  school,  this  matter  will  soon 
rectify  itself. 

Again,  we  have  no  clearly  defined  idea  of  a  high  school 
And  of  a  common  or  elementary  school.  If  a  teacher  has 
:fif ty  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  eighteen,  and  if  three 
or  four  have  begun  Algebra  and  Latin,  we  have  a  first-class 
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high  school.  It  might  more  properly  be  called  an  elemen- 
tary or  grammar  school  with  a  high  school  attachment. 

The  trouble  is,  in  such  cases,  we  attempt  too  much  and 
all  suffer.  Oux  secondary  schools  are  trying  to  do  elemen- 
tary work  and  a  little  high  school  work;  our  high  schools 
are  doing  seeondiary,  high  Bohool,  and  a  little  college  workp 
our  colleges  are  invading  the  territory  of  the  high  schools 
and  even  of  the  secondary  schools.  The  result  is  that  the 
pupils  fail  to  receive  proper  instruction  and  educational 
standards  are  low. 

When  we  get  local  taxation  in  the  counties,  the  school 
authorities  will  require  the  common  schools  to  devote  their 
time  to  thorough  elementary  work,  promoting  to  a  central 
high  school  that  will  prepare  all  for  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  "We  are  growing  in  that  direction  now,  and  have 
reached  it  in  the  cities. 

It  is  not  only  in  regard  to  educational  standards  that  wo^ 
are  in  a  transitional  state,  but  our  ideas  of  the  ends  of  edu- 
cation and  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are  to  be  reached 
are  also  undefined. 

It  is  to  this  phase  of  our  education  that  I  wish  especially 
to  invite  your  attention ;  for  I  believe  most  of  our  troubles 
arise  from  wrong  conceptions  of  education  and  ignorance  of 
the  fundamental  principles  determining  the  same. 

Every  age  and  nation  has  had  its  conception  of  educa- 
tion and  has  worked  it  out  in  its  schools.  This  has  shown 
itself  again  in  the  nation;  for  what  is  put  into  the  schools 
will  manifest  itself  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Athens  made 
the  esthetic  idea  most  prominent  in  her  schools  land  we  see 
beauty  manifested  in  a  thousand  forms;  Sparta  made  the 
martial  idea  dominate  her  schools,  and  we  see  the  most  re- 
markable soldiers  in  history;  China  makes  the  worship  of 
ancestry  the  chief  idea  in  her  education,  and  we  see  it  re- 
flected in  the  life  of  the  people  above  every  other  principle. 
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Thus  we  might  go  on  with  other  nations,  all  proving  the- 
principle  that  what  is  put  into  the  schools  is  dominant  in 
the  people. 

Before  the  war  our  education  was  largely  denomina- 
tional. The  schools  were  under  the  control  of  the  several 
churches.  The  firet  question  asked  an  applicant  to  teach 
was,  "What  is  your  denomination?"  Education  ran  mainly 
along  church  lines.  Parents  of  one  church  rarely  sent  to 
a  teacher  of  another  denomination.  The  promotion  of  our 
church  school,  her  tenets,  her  doctrines,  was  the  chief  end. 
N'ot  only  must  religion  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  time  of 
the  school,  but  necessarily  it  had  to  be  in  accordance  with 
their  particular  belief.  The  result  was  fanaticism  and 
bigotry.  Often  the  pastor  thought  more  of  fighting  the 
church  across  the  street  than  he  did  the  devil.  It  extended 
into  business  relations  and  dominated  the  social  life.  In- 
termarriages between  persons  of  different  religious  faith 
were  rare  and  disapproved.  Denoaninational  matters  in- 
jected into  the  schools  of  a  community  tended  to  create 
strife  in  the  social  and  civic  irelations. 

In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  denominational  education 
has  given  place  to  popular  and  secular  education,  without 
detriment  to  the  churches  and  greatly  to  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love. 

In  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  it  still  exerts  a  power- 
ful influence.  It  is  no  imxiommon  thing  to  find  a  town  of 
eight  himdred  inhabitants  suppo»pting  a  Baptist  institute^ 
a  Methodist  academy,  and  possibly  a  Presbyterian  semi- 
nary. What  battles  are  fought  each  year  for  the  mastery ! 
What  charges,  countercharges  and  flank  movements!    . 

There  are  other  towns  that  have  gone  a  step  further. 
They  have  united  the  schools,  but  there  is  a  fight  each  year 
over  the  election  of  a  teacher.  The  Baptist  must  give  place 
for  a  Methodist,  or  possibly  there  will  be  a  compromise  by 
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electing  two  principals  of  different  denominations.  If  the 
principal  is  Methodist  then  the  assistants  must  be  Baptist 
or  Episcopalian. 

There  are  others  who  do  not  recognize  in  the  school  any 
function  but  giving  instruction  in  the  books  studied.  Book 
learning  of  a  specific  kind  and  amount  is  the  demand. 
Good  order  is  demanded  solely  that  the  books  may  be 
learned.  Anything  that  does  not  prevent  that  is  all  right. 
Anything  taught  more  than  what  can  be  used  in  business 
is  useless  and  a  waste  of  time.  Their  idea  of  education  is 
that  it  must  be  practical,  useful,  or  in  other  words,  capable 
of  being  turned  into  money.  If  they  can  find  a  school  that 
will  promise  to  do  this  in  six  weeks,  all  the  better.  The 
school  is  useful  to  them  only  as  it  can  turn  its  product  into 
money  for  the  boys,  and  fit  for  fashionable  society  their 
girls.  These  debase  the  school,  oppose  all  appropriations 
or  taxes,  and  liook  upon  it  as  a  fit  field  for  speculation  and 
politics. 

There  are  many  good  people,  believing  as  all  Americans 
do,  in  the  entire  separation  of  church  and  State,  who  believe 
that  State  education  muet  be  purely  intellectual  and  'K3od- 
l€S8."  Believing  thus  they  have  conscientiously  opposed 
State  taxation  for  education. 

Since  the  State  has  so  largely  taken  control  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  furnishing  over  a  million  and  a  half 
<iollars  annually  to  the  support  of  the  schools,  it  seems  that 
some  common  ground  should  be  found  upon  which  all  those 
who  hold  different  views,  may  meet  and  unite  their  strength 
for  the  advancement  of  education  and  the  progress  of  the 
State.  I  believe  that  theare  is,  and  that  it  is  being  worked 
out  -already  in  many  oommuiiities  with  ever  increasing  suc- 
<3es8. 

All  the  great  educational  thinkers  of  recent  times,  in 
Oermany,  England  and  America,  agree  that  the  chief  f  unc- 
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tion  or  duty  of  the  schools  is  the  development  of  good  char- 
acter. 

Herbart,  the  greatest  of  the  German  writers  on  educa- 
idan,  though  little  studded  in  ihe  South,  says:  ^The  one  and 
the  whole  work  of  education  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
<K>ncept  moralily.''  Again  he  eays:  "That  the  ideas  of  right 
and  good  in  all  their  clearness  and  purity  may  become  the 
essential  objects  of  the  will,  that  the  innermost  intrinsic 
•contents  of  character — ^the  very  heart  of  the  personality — 
shall  determine  itself  according  to  these  ideas,  putting  back 
all  arbitrary  impulses — ^this  and  nothing  less  is  the  aim  of 
moral  culture.^' 

He  founds  his  treatise  on  the  Science  of  Education  upon 
this  idea  of  the  formation  of  moral  character. 

Dr.  White  says :  "Ohaitacter  is  the  supi>eme  test  of  the 
school,  and,  hence,  effectual  moral  training  its  central 
-duty."  Again  he  says:  'The  function  of  the  school  is  to 
prepare  its  pupils  to  live  completely  in  the  present  life,  and 
this  involves  right  conduct  in  all  social,  personal  and  civic 
duties,  and  tihifl  involves  moml  dharacter;  hence,  character 
is  the  end  of  school  training.'' 

Dr.  Adler  says:  "The  aim  erhouM  be,  aibove  all,  to  build 
up  manhood,  to  develop  character." 

And  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  says:  'T\foral  education  is  the 
most  important  part  of  all  education." 

We  have,  then,  in  character-building  a  common  ground 
Tipon  which  all  may  unite  in  the  school,  whether  Protestant, 
Jew,  Oatholic,  or  pagan.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  State 
schools,  private  schools,  church  schools,  of  all  grades  and 
kinds,  are  ail  working  to  one  and  the  same  great  end,  the 
formation  of  moral  character,  and  much  of  the  confusion 
111  our  work  to-day  will  pass  away. 

Character  has  its  seat  in  the  will.  As  one  expressed  it, 
"^'Character  is  a  completely  fashioned  will."     A  man's  char- 
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acter  is  not  expressed  by  any  one  act  of  will,  but  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  motives,  the  predominant  interests  and  induce- 
ments to  action,  upon  which  he  habitually  acts.  A  man's 
activity,  however,  depends  upon  the  circle  of  his  desires, 
and  these  have  their  abode  in  his  circle  of  thought. 

We  have,  then,  two  modes  of  moral  training:  first,  the 
formation  of  good  habits;  second,  the  building  up  of  right 
ideas  and  ideals. 

Moral  education,  then,  relates  primarily  to  the  will,  and 
is  a  training  in  habits  of  action.  It  is  not  a  study  of  the 
theory  of  morals  or  of  religion,  nor  an  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge about  morals,  though  these  have  value,  but  it  is  the 
culture  of  the  moral  nature  itself.  Not  only  must  right 
habits  be  formed,  but  appeals  must  be  made  to  the  highest 
motives;  the  highest  of  these  all  will  adimit  to  be  the  relig- 
ious, or  that  which  cent-ers  in  Gnod. 

The  teacher,  in  whatever  school  he  may  be,  will  have 
this  twofold  idea  ever  before  him.  Every  mental  exercise, 
every  rule  of  the  school,  every  act  of  discipline,  wdll  be  re- 
garded in  its  relation  to  the  formation  of  good  habits  and 
the  creation  of  high  ideals. 

.  Keeping  this  central  idea  in  view  he  may  use  all  things 
as  a  means  to  this  end.  He  will  not  teach  the  child  relig- 
ion, as  that  is  not  his  function,  but  he  will  use  the  religion 
that  the  pupil  has  to  enforce  the  moral  law  and  intensify 
his  motives,  just  as  the  State,  in  its  civic  relations,  while 
not  teaching  religion,  recognizes  and  uses  it  to  intensify  the 
sacredness  of  an  oatii  in  the  jury  box,  the  governor's  chair 
and  the  president's  mansion. 

The  people  should  not  demand  of  the  school  instruction 
in  religion.  This  should  be  reserved  for  the  home,  the 
Simday-school,  and  the  pulpit;  but  they  should  demand 
that  the  school  be  so  organized  and  manned  that  the  pupils 
will  at  all  times  be  taught  to  revere  these  sacred  relatioiis,. 
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and  that  they  be  trained  in  good  habits  of  thought  and  deed^ 
To  teach  man's  relation  to  God,  to  save  souls,  is  primarily 
the  work  of  the  church,  and  if  the  church  measures  up  to- 
its  duty  here,  less  will  devolve  upon  the  school.  The 
teacher  has  at  his  command,  in  creating  right  ideas  and 
ideals,  the  previous  and  continuous  instruction  in  religion 
that  the  pupil  is  given  by  the  church  and  home;  he  has  the 
Bible,  song,  literature,  history,  science,  philosophy,  art,  in 
fact,  the  whole  circle  of  thought.  There  is  no  lack  of  op- 
portunity or  means;  if  there  is  lack  of  inspiration,  tfie  fault 
is  not  in  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  body  politic,  but 
in  ourselves.  We  have  failed  to  grasp  the  idea  of  our  work, 
and  dull  plodding  has  taken  the  place  of  divine  flight.  1 
Avould  have  the  church  enswath  the  school  with  its  holjr 
influence,  permeating  the  same  in  the  lives  of  its  pupils 
and  teachers  and  officers,  present  in  song  and  story,  in  book 
and  picture,  in  "the  starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral 
law  within,"  but  I  would  banish  all  sectarianism  from  the 
school  program  or  government;  I  would  secularize  the 
school  at  the  same  time  that  I  idealize  its  mission.  Men  do 
not  make  a  parade  of  their  religion  in  other  relations.  This^ 
is  something  sacred  and  personal,  and  it  should  be  so  re- 
garded in  the  school. 

The  school,  when  properly  organized,  is  a  most  efficient 
means  of  forming  right  habits.  Here  should  be  purposely 
taught  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  industry; 
of  kindness,  seK-saoriflce,  truth,  honesty,  reverence,  purity; 
of  study  and  thought,  of  reepect  for  law,  and  of  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others. 

Thus  under  the  instruction,  discipline  and  training  of 
worthy  leaders,  men  and  women  of  character,  inspired  by 
high  ideals  of  their  work,  the  school  becomes  the  training- 
ground  and  the  teacher  the  character-builder  of  tihe  nation^ 

As  to  whether  the  Bible  should  be  taught  or  read  in  the* 
school,  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  used  ani 
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^hetlier  it  will  violate  the  religious  scruples  of  the  pupils. 
The  perfunctory  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  observance  of  any 
religious  ceremonial,  has  little  educational  value,  but  I  be- 
lieve, Where  properly  used,  Bible  selections,  prayer  and 
song  would  be  most  valuable  aid  in  c^hamcter-forming, 
though  by  no  means  a  necessary  one  in  the  school.  From 
my  investigations  in  child-belief,  I  find  that  their  religious 
ideas  are  formed  more  from  their  songs  than  from  their 
Bible  study.  Yet  I  believe  that  when  teachers  more  fully 
recognize  the  duty  of  forming  character  and  th'e  great  value 
of  appealing  to  the  highest  ideals,  they  will  find  some  means 
of  introducing  Bible  i-eadings  and  prayer  as  a  part  of  the 
school  exercises. 

From  an  investigation  that  I  recently  made,  I  find,  from 
replies  received  from  over  2,000  white  schools,  situated  iu 
all  parts  of  the  State,  that  forty-seven  per  cent,  use  the 
Bible  in  their  opening  exercises;  and  from  similar  replies 
from  over  1,500  negro  schools,  I  find  that  seventy-two  per 
cent,  of  these  use  the  Bible. 

It  is  especially  important  for  tte  education  of  the  negro 
that  we  stress  moral  character.  The  negro  has,  in  a  degree, 
a  religion,  but  it  has  not  been  reinforced,  as  in  slavery 
times,  by  the  formation  of  good  habits.  The  result  has 
been  a  decadence  in  morals  and  a  marked  increase  in  the 
death-rate.  A  recent  congress  of  the  race  declared  that 
the  great  disparity  between  the  death-rates  of  tte  whites 
and  blacks  was  due  to  the  immoral  habits  of  their  people. 
What  a  serious  duty  rests  upon  the  teachers  of  the  colored 
-children,  that  they  inculcate  right  habits  of  life  and  thought 
in  those  that  the  State  has  committed  to  their  care.  If 
education  spoils  the  negro,  it  is  because  it  is  not  of  the  right 
kind.  It  is  a  spurious  article.  Education  does  not  make 
idleness,  licentiousness,  immorality,  but  develops  industry, 
purity,  morality. 
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Fellow  teachers,  let  us  then  rally  around  this  high  ideal 
of  the  work  of  the  school,  let  us  go  back  to  our  homes  t<> 
preach  it  to  the  people  and  work  it  out  in  our  sehooh. 
Here  is  the  salvation  of  our  State. 

The  l^islature  that  has  grasped  this  idea  of  the  school 
will  not  dare  to  pass  any  law  that  will  be  detrimental  to  the^ 
efficiency  of  the  Bchools  on  the  score  of  mere  cheapness,, 
but  will  gladly  furnish  the  means  to  man  the  school  with 
those  capable  of  instructing  and  of  forming  character  hj 
exemplifying  it  in  themselves.  It  will  not  discriminate 
against  the  great  church  colleges  like  Emory  and  Mercer, 
taxing  their  meager  endowment,  but  will  welcome  them  as 
potent  agents  in  the  school  work  of  the  State. 

When  this  idea  is  accepted  the  churches  will  cease  to 
fight  the  State  schools  as  Godless,  but  they  will  unite  with 
others  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  school  system  by 
demanding  local  taxation  to  improve  the  common  schools 
and  to  extend  the  work  through  the  high  school  and  beyond. 
The  only  demand  of  any  one  should  be  that  men  anl 
women  of  intelligence  and  character  be  placed  in  charge. 
No  man  is  fitted  to  be  a  teacher  by  virtue  alone  of  his  attain- 
ments in  a  particular  branch  of  knowledge;  no  more  is  ho 
fitted  to  be  a  teacher  for  his  piety  alone.  Character  and 
scholarship  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  in  every 
school. 

Again,  the  politician  and  ward  healer  will  not  dare  t(> 
put  their  hand  upon  the  school.  Favoritism,  the  paying  of 
political  debts,  the  making  of  political  capital,  the  restrict- 
ing of  the  selection  of  teachers  to  home  talent  regardless 
of  qualifications,  bossism  will  have  no  place  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school,  but  "the  child  will  stand  in  the  midst,^^ 
and  his  good  alone  will  be  considered. 

The  political  teacher,  the  time-server,  those  who  hate 
the  work  but  who  teach  merely  for  the  money  there  is  in 
it,  the  arrogant,  domineering  teacher,  the  ignorant,  the 
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•wicked  and  immoral  teacher  will  be  forever  driven  from 
the  school,  and  in  their  place  will  come  the  Godfearing, 
<5hild-loving,  child-studying,  sdiolarly  teachers,  embodying, 
as  best  they  may,  in  their  lives  the  beauty  of  character  they 
would  have  formed  in  the  child. 

Tried  by  this  standard  many  of  our  methods  and  school 
-devices,  many  of  our  pet  schemes  and  hobbies,  many  of  our 
rules,  mvteh.  of  our  teaching,  muclh  of  our  discipline,  will 
be  found  to  tend  towiards  the  formation  of  bad  or  weak 
character,  rather  than  good.  We  preach  one  thing  and 
■continually  develop  by  our  methods  in  the  schoolroom  tihe 
opposite  habit.  Much  of  what  we  call  intellectual  training 
turns  out  to  be  but  intellectual  enervation.  We  fondle  and 
Assist  and  require  mechanical  work,  and  stuff  with  informa- 
tion our  pupils,  until  they  become  like  a  certain  species  of 
Ants  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  tells  us  of.  They  had  been 
fed  and  cared  for  by  slave-ants  of  another  species  so  long 
that  one  of  them,  which  had  been  kept  alone,  showed  no 
signs  of  eating  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  would  certainly 
have  starved  to  death  had  not  a  slave-ant  been  put  in, 
which  at  once  fell  to,  washed  and  brushed  the  idler  and 
filled  his  mouth  with  food. 

And  thus  it  is  that  we  cannot  really  judge  of  a  teacher's 
work  until  his  pupils  have  passed  beyond  the  school  life. 
Then  in  the  broader  sphere  will  come  the  supreme  test. 
In  life,  not  in  the  school  alone,  must  the  educational  the- 
ories and  methods,  must  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  an  in- 
stitution be  test^.  What  of  the  fini&ed  product?  A  great 
scientist  can  take  a  bone  and  read  therein  the  life  of  the 
animal.  In  much  the  same  way  the  keen  student  of 
tuman  nature  can  picture  the  schoolroom  of  the  boy.  Is 
the  man  self-governing,  self-acting,  strong-willed,  thought- 
ful? Does  he  show  clear  discrimination,  sound  judgment? 
Does  the  higher  dominate  the  lower?  Is  he  selfish,  narrow, 
rebellious,  indolent,  sensuous,  self-indulgent,  incapable  of 
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prolonged  thought?'  Go  back  to  the  formation  period  of 
his  life  and  learn  what  methods  were  used  in  his  training, 
what  motives  were  chiefly  used  to  prompt  to  action,  what 
habits  were  daily  drilled  into  him.  Study  thus  the  ma  a 
and  many  men.  Test  here  the  work.*  We  must  study 
man,  but  we  must  no  lees  study  the  child  and  children. 

Happy  he,  who  in  years  to  come,  may  read  in  the  lives  of 
his  pupils  the  "well  done"  of  his  work,  seeing  there  man- 
hood, nobility,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true. 

May  our  schools  not  be  governed  by  the  stupid,  the 
mediocre  and  the  frivolous;  but  may  the  Georgia  teacher, 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  leave  a  rich 
legacy  to  the  twentieith,  in  the  characteis  of  his  pupils,  such 
that  the  next  generation  will  say  of  him  as  England  does 
of  Arnold,  he  made  the  men  that  make  glorious  the  Geor- 
gia of  our  day.     . 
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STATE  CONTROL  AND  STATE  UNIFOEMITY  OF 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


By  Superintendent  E.  A.  POUND,  Waycros8,  Ga. 


There  is  an  impression  fixed  in  the  minds  of  some  well- 
meaning  persons  that  our  present  system  of  text-book  selec- 
tion and  adoption  is  radically  wrong  and  needs  remedy. 

I  believe  it  is  our  duty,  as  educators,  to  study  every  plan, 
to  investigate  every  theory,  and  to  sift  every  opinion  look- 
ing to  the  promotion  of  good  government  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools,  and  no  one  will  hail  with  more  gladness 
than  myself  the  day  when  every  child  within  the  borders 
of  this  State  "enjoys  the  beet  school  advamtages  that  the 
world  affords  at  the  minimum  cost. 

Did  I  believe  that  State  uniformity  or  State  control  of 
text-books — ^whether  exercised  under  the  condition  of  State 
publication  or  State  purchase — would  secure  cheapness  and 
good  results;  did  I  believe  that  it  would  save  dollars  and 
cents,  better  our  schools,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  unim- 
paired the  theories  of  good  government  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  the  ages,  no  one  would  accord  the  coming  of 
su^sh  a  system  more  hearty  welcome  than  myself. 

These  things  I  do  not  believe,  because  the  system  strikes 
at  the  very  tap-root  of  good  government;  because  it  is  un-* 
democratic  and  despotic;  because  it  would  foster  a  monop- 
oly, beget  paternalism  and  encourage  centralization.  If 
there  is  one  diaposition  which  has  done  more  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  our  form  of  government  than  any  other,  it  is 
that  disposition,  upon  the  part  of  some,  to  put  under  the 
federal  government  affairs  that  the  State  should  manage, 
and  to  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  matters  that 
the  people  should  '?ontrol.     This  disposition  would  take  all 
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power  from  tlie  people,  wither  their  individuality,  destroy 
their  rights,  and  usurp  their  heaven-given  prerogatives.  It 
would  create  monopolies  and  lock  the  wheels  of  individual 
progress.  It  would  destroy  some  of  our  most  precious  local 
powers,  mar  the  purity  of  educational  thought  and  stop  the 
whole  business  of  public  education.  It  would  make  us  the 
creature  of  our  government,  the  government  master  of  our 
goods  and  of  ourselves.  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Grady  says: 
^^There  are  those  who  demand  that  the  federal  government 
shall  control  our  railroads — ^the  arteries  of  trade.  The 
manufacturer  asks  that  his  product  be  protected,  the  rich 
man  for  an  army,  the  unfortunate  for  help,  this  man  for 
subsidy,  and  that  man  for  sch*ools."  But  despite  the  splen- 
dor of  a  central  government  which  dazzles  the  unthinking,, 
which  tempts  the  greedy  and  avaricious  with  its  strength, 
which  assures  the  rich  and  timid  with  its  strength,  yet  T 
protest  against  that  spirit  which  would  take  from  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  counties  in  this  State  all  voice  in 
school  matters,  which  would  have  their  thinking  to  be  done  • 
by  the  central  authority  and  place  thq  yoke  of  despotism 
and  tyranny  upon  their  necks.  I  protest  against  that  spirit . 
which  would  make  the  State  a  competitor  with  the  individ- 
ual, and  besmirch  her  garments  fair  in  the  dust  and  mire 
of  the  marts  of  trade.  With  all  my  heart  I  protest  against 
that  spirit  wihich  would  make  of  school-teachers  school- 
keepers,  turn  our  school  officials  into  mere  lieutenants  and 
clerks,  and  which  would  take  from  us  all  stimulus  for  inde- 
pendent thought  and  action. 

If  the  State  has  a  right  to  say  what  books  we  shall  read 
or  study,  it  has  a  right  to  say  what  thoughts  we  shall  think, 
what  creed  we  shall  follow  and  what  food  we  shall  eat.  If 
it  has  a  right  to  print  our  books,  it  has  a  right  to  print  our 
newspapers.  If  it  has  a  right  to  set  the  price  of  these 
books,  it  has  a  right  to  set  the  price  of  our  cotton,  to  elect 
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the  mayors  of  our  cities  and  to  enact  our  city  laws.  I  fear 
that  if  we  give  the. State  such  power — ^too  great  and  danger- 
ous a  power,  indeed — ^that  the  day  may  come,  *Vhen  lan- 
guishing under  the  fatal  sickness  of  nihilism,  socialism  and 
corruption,  the  State  may  assert  itself  and  cause  us  all  to 
wear  the  blouse  of  the  industrial  army  of  socialism." 

If  the  State  has  such  a  right,  as  the  advocates  of  uni- 
formity would  give,  has  not  the  national  government,  which 
is  the  parent  of  us  all,  a  much  greater  right?  ^Ti  the  State 
adopt  such  a  principle  and  apply  it  to  the  counties,  may  not 
the  federal  government  assert  its  right  and  prescribe  the 
course  of  study  for  the  State-schools?"  Is  there  no  danger 
here?  "Let  the  paternal  idea  work  its  way  through  the 
States;  let  it  leaven  the  masses,  and  the  absolute  sway  of  a 
paternal  Central  Government  is  easy.  The  only  break- 
water against  the  flood^ide  of  central  power  which  is  sweep- 
ing over  the  whole  country  is  in  the  democratic  idea  that 
the  people  are  to  have  the  largest  possible  liberty,  and 
especially,  in  the  kind  and  choice  of  their  books."  For 
years  we  have  striven  to  place  power  close  to  the  people,  for 
a  free  government  and  liberal  institutions;  for  years  we 
have  striven  to  resist  the  effort  to  magnify  the  State — to 
turn  back  the  tide  of  centralized  power  which  is  encroach- 
ing upon  our  liberties,  and  every  effort  has  been  put  forth 
to  exalt  the  home.  This  grand  and  glorious  principle  of 
our  government  is  as  applicable  to  school  affairs  as  to  any 
other  department 

It  is  claimed  that  under  a  system  of  uniformity  not 
only  will  cheaper  books  be  secured,  but  books  which  are 
better  adapted  to  the  use  of  our  schools.  But  why  such  a 
claim?  You  may  search  this  State  from  Rabun's  Gap  to 
Tybee's  light,  and  select  the  very  best  commission  possible 
— ^a  commission  composed  of  upright,  conscientious  men — 
let  them  make  their  selection,  and  they  will  be  guided  by 
their  own  modes  of  judgment,  possibly  by  their  own  preju- 
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dices — all  of  which  will  effect  the  result.  They  loay  call 
to  th^ir  aid  lihe  best  echolara  that  th'e  land  affor'ds,  and  it 
will  ©till  remain  a  certainty  that  the  forced  nse  of  their 
selection  will  impair,  and  not  promote,  the  efficiency  of 
scores  of  schools  within  this  State. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  set  of  men  under  the  blue 
sky  of  heaven  so  wise — even  admitting  that  they  are  con- 
scientious— as  to  select  a  series  of  books  which  will  be 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  schools  of  every  city  and  villa 
and  coimtry-side.  Even  allowing  that  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  their  selection  are  worthy  of.  ap- 
proval, still  State  uniformity  would  revolutionize  and  dis- 
organize our  whole  school  system,  for  no  one  is  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  that  the  books  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  f ourteen- 
weeks  school  would  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  forty-weeks 
school;  no  one  is  so  stupid  as  to  believe  that  the  book  used 
successfully  by  one  teacher  can  be  handled  successfully  by 
all.  All  may  do  well,  after  his  own  manner,  but  to  require 
one  to  adopt  the  method  or  books  of  another  would  be 
absurd  in  itself,  and  would  insure  loss  both  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  and  in  the  time  required  for  its  perform- 
ance. As  in  all  kinds  of  labor  the  methods  and  instrumen- 
talities employed  are  many  and  various,  so  every  teacher 
should  be  allowed  to  select  his  own  tools;  hence,  in  every 
school  we  should  have  books  that  are  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  teacher. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  very  best  selection  possible 
is  made.  What  will  be  the  result?  One  teacher  or  one 
county  will  recommend  and  indorse,  another  will  disap- 
prove and  condemn.  There  will  be  innumerable  cases  of 
the  latter  class.  Once  kindle  the  spark  of  dissatisfaction, 
once  light  the  fires  of  discontent,  once  engender  distaste  for 
such  a  system,  and  all  its  good  results,  if  any,  vrill  be  de- 
stroyed. There  are  to  be  found  in  every  locality  men  who 
think  for  themselves,  men  who  will  not  submit  to  such 
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dictation,  and  to  force  them  means  rebellion.     This  has- 
been  the  case  in  Minnesota,  West  Virginia,  Indiana  and 
Missouri;  in  fact,  in  every  State  where  the  system  has  been 
tried.     We  find  that  in  Missouri  the  people  have  not  ac- 
cepted the  contract  books,  and  will  not  do  so  either  will- 
ingly or  uniformly.     The  result  is  that  the  schools  of  that 
State  are    disorganized,  and    they    are  experiencing    the 
trouble  and  difficulty  always  incident  upon  a  general  change 
of  books.     Superintendent  Sims,  of  Goshen,  Indiana,  telk 
us:    "I  have  tried  to  live  up  to  the  law,  and  now  that  I  find 
so  general  a  breaking  of  it,  I  am  going  home  to  do  the 
same."     Superintendent  Stratton,  of  Peru,  says:     "The 
Indiana  school-book  law  is  not  a  law  for  the  schools.     I  da 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  superintendent  in  the  State 
who  obeys  it  to  the  letter.     I  do  not;  and  cannot  see  how 
any  one^gets  satisfactory  results."     Superintendent  Black 
adds:    "The  books  now  in  use  are  not  modern.     The  reason 
we  have  them  is  because  they  are  cheap.     I  have  already 
been  compelled  to  substitute  some  books,  and  do  not  believe 
we  should  retain  those  we  have."     These  complaints  come 
^rom  a  State  where  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  law  has 
•een  partially  successful?     But  let  us  see  what  the  status 
f  affairs  was  in  Minnesota.     Minnesota  was  the  first  State 
0  make  the  experiment,  and  the  result  has  been  that  she 
Dcured  neither  uniformity  nor  low  prices.     The  teachers 
nd  school  officers  would  not  submit  to  such  dictation,  and 
i^e  find  that  they  protested  so  strongly  against  the  contract 
ooks,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  adapted  to  iheir  schools,, 
bat  the  State  board  was  compelled  by  force  of  public  opin- 
on  to  change  the  books  to  other  series,  and  two  changes 
irerc  thus  made  in  two  years.      Mr.  C.  W.  Smith,  the 
uperintendent  of  Hennepin  county,  Minnesota,  tells  us 
liat  "the  laAV  was  so  bad  that,  notwi'lihstanding  the  formi- 
able  array  of  fines  and  imprisonment  for  non-oompliance, 
aany  rural  districts  ignored  the  law  and  supplied  their 
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books  as  they  pleased,  and  the  democratic  sentiment  of  the 
people  have  indorsed  such  defiance  of  the  law.  Is  there 
any  uniformity  in  Minnesota?  In  answer,  most  emphati- 
cally, No!  No!  and  there  never  will  be.  One  auditor  hav- 
ing fifteen  packages  of  books  on  hand  informs  me  that  the 
feelings  of  the  district  are  such  that  they  will  let  the  books 
rot  in  his  office  rather  than  take  them.  And  this  wail  went 
up  from  every  district  in  Minnesota.  Superintendent 
Kiehle  says:  "Disgusted  with  the  impracticability  of  the 
measure,  the  people  now  quite  generally  buy  their  books 
through  the  ordinary  avenues  of  trade."  Virginia,  har- 
assed by  the  specious  pleading  of  "uniformity,"  passed 
through  the  strife,  and  after  three  years  of  rebellion  and 
disorganization  of  her  fldh<x>ls,  she,  in  1877,  repealed  the 
law.  Hon.  J.  P.  Nickerdiam,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  our 
best  school  authorities,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  should 
an  effort  be  made  to  introduce  uniformity  into  this  State, 
it  would  be  met  by  the  earnest  protest  of  a  thousand 
boards  of  school  directors,  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  the 
most  intelligent  citizens  of  the  commonwealth.  The  his- 
tory of  all  laws  concerning  the  subject,  briefly  written,  is: 
their  passage,  abortive  attempts  to  enforce  them  breeding 
antagonism  and  strife  everywhere  in  the  administration  of 
the  schools,  and  checking  for  the  first  time  all  educational 
progress,  and  their  repeal.  These  results  are  easily  ac- 
counted for.  No  people,  with  the  instincts  of  self-govern- 
ment warm  in  their  bosoms,  will  submit  to  have  the  books 
their  cihildren  are  compelled  to  read  selected  for  them  by  a 
small,  unknown  commission  hid  away  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, who  may  act  without  regard  to  their  wants,  wishes  or 
interests,  and  in  whose  selection  they  have  had  no  voice." 
I  have  quoted  from  those  parties  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know,  and  their  opinion  but  strengthens  the  assertion 
that,  should  Georgia  adopt  a  system  of  uniformity,  it 
would  but    beget  dissensions,  bickerings  and    revolution. 
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This  bias  been  the  case  in  Vermont,  Maryland,  Missouri,. 
Minnesota,  California,  Oregon,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  State 
where  the  system  has  been  adopted  or  seriously  agitated  and 
discussed. 

Not  only  this,  but  I  know  that  there  are  schools  in  this 
very  State  which  are  not  using  the  books  adopted  by  our 
boards  of  education.  Some  are  absolutely  refusing  to  use 
the  books  adopted,  and  asking  that  each  school  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  selecting  its  own  books.  If  this  is  true — 
and  it  cannot  be  successfully  denied — if  murmurings  of 
complaint  are  heard  under  our  present  system,  what  may 
we  expect  under  a  system  of  State  uniformity.  Either  one 
of  two  things.  When  a  complaint  against  the  books 
selected  is  made,  the  commission  will  refuse  to  heed  the 
complaint  and  the  school  funds  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
county  not  using  their  selection,  or  else  the  commission 
will  heed  and  make  the  change.  Either  would  be  disas- 
trous. The  one  resulting  in  direct  rebellion  to  the  central 
authority,  the  disorganization  of  the  schools,  or  the  with- 
drawal of  thousands  of  dollars  from  counties  which  are  enti- 
tled to  the  school  fund ;  the  other,  in  frequent  changes  of 
books,  which  would  entail  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars 
upon  the  parents  of  the  State. 

State  uniformity  of  text-books  means  that  the  teacher 
is  to  be  thrown  into  the  maelstrom  of  politics.  Surely,  if 
there  is  a  state  of  aflFairs  that  is  to  be  deplored,  it  would  be 
such  an  one  as  this.  The  commission  would  naturally  be 
composed  of  politicians  who  would  run  for  office  with  the 
cry  of  in  with  certain  boaks,  out  with  others.  This  wae 
the  case  in  Missouri.  A  writer  in  the  St.  Louis  ReptAlic 
states  that  "with  probably  one  exception,  of  the  five  poli- 
ticians appointed  to  compose  the  Book  Commission,  none 
were  either  teachers,  publishers  or  book  dealers.  They 
were  politicians.  Some  of  them  had  not  looked  into  a 
school-book  for  forty  years.    None  of  them  knew  the  actual 
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needs  of  the  class-room/'  But,  even  should  Georgia's  com- 
mission be  composed  of  upright,  conscientious  men — of  men 
who  are  posted  in  school  affairs — ^if  their  selection  is  not 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  they  would 
and  should  use  eveary  honoraible  means  to  bring  about  a 
change.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  are  in  these 
United  States  firms  which  would  not  hesitate — if  the  com- 
mission was  composed  of  men  above  reproach — to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  to  change  the  personnel  of  this  com- 
mission, and  this,  I  imderstand,  was  actually  done  in  one 
State,  within  four  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  system. 
The  whole  thing  is  bad,  obnoxious  to  teachers,  pernicious 
in  its  influence  and  too  great  and  an  unwise  temptation  to 
official  integrity. 

But  why,  then,  do  we  hear  so  much  of  imiformity?  Are 
not  our  teachers  and  boards  of  education  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent to  select  their  own  books?  Are  they  not  as  patriotic 
as  any  other  class  of  citizens?  Are  they  not  in  a  position 
to  know  their  needs  better  than  any  others?  There  seems 
to  be  a  tacit  assumption  that  the  teachers  of  this  State  and 
our  school  boards  are  not  capable  of  managing  their  own 
business  affairs.  But  I  hold  that  the  teachers  are  not  only 
as  intelligent  as  any  other  class  and  as  patriotic,  but  that 
they  are  not  open  to  bribery  or  corruption.  Having  a  local 
pride  in  the  selection  of  their  books,  with  no  hope  of  re- 
ward save  the  efficiency  of  their  schools,  cognizant  of  the 
practical  workings  of  school  systems,  and  with  motives  for 
public  good  as  their  aim  in  their  selection,  I  know  that  their 
adoptions  will  be  superior  and  better  adapted  to  their 
schools  than  the  selections  of  any  book  commission  under 
the  sun. 

Changes,  even  of  the  best  books,  are  oftentimes  neces- 
sary, beneficial  and  desirable.  If  our  boards  of  education 
will  accept  the  recommendations  of  their  teachers — ^if  they 
will  make  these  changes  wisely — ^not  radical  changes — but 
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if  ttey  will  put  out  an  arithmetic  this  year,  a  reader  the 
next,  so  that  the  expense  may  fall  as  lightly  as  possible 
upon  the  parent,  then  we  miay  keep  abreast  of  all  improve- 
ments in  text-books,  while  the  evil  of  frequent  changes 
will  be  avoided.  If  a  bad  selection  is  made,  if  books  which 
contain  pernicious  doctrines  are  selected,  how  easy  to  make 
the  change  in  one  county,  but  how  disastrous  will  be  the 
result  if  such  changes  are  to  be  made  all  over  the  State 
several  times  during  an  administration,  and  with  every 
change  of  administration. 

And  yet,  th^  cry  goes  up  that  hundreds,  yea,  thousands 
of  dollars  would  be  saved  the  people  of  our  State 
under  such  a  system.  There  is  no  proposition  about  which 
there  is  a  greater  misconception  than  that  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  books.  We  spend  $125,000,000  for  boots  and 
shoes;  $96,000,000  for  cigars  and  tobacco;  $4,000,000  for 
baby  carriages;  $9,000,000  for  head-gear  for  our  ladies  and 
about  $7,000,000  for  books.  A  senator  of  Missouri  pro- 
claimed that,  as  near  las  he  had  been  able  to  obtain,  the 
facts  led  him  to  believe  that  $6,000,000  were  wrung  from 
the  people  of  his  State  annually,  which  were  garnered  into 
the  capacious  pockets  of  lie  school-book  publishers.  Now 
what  is  the  truth  ?  The  year  this  law  was  passed  and  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  there  were  sold  in  Missouri  lees  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  d'oUaro  worth  of  books  in  gross 
quantity.  Instead  of  $6,000,000  profits  there  were  sold 
in  the  United  States  that  year  but  $5,675,000  worth  of 
school-books.  This  includes  high  school  as  well  as  com- 
mon school  books.  It  was  claimed  in  Indiana  that  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  was  spent  annually  for  books,  whereas,  she 
spends  but  $300,000. 

By  reason  of  the  competition  school-books  are  cheaper 
than  they  ever  were  before.  It  can  be  shown  by  reference 
to  Dr.  Clarke's  address,  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Legislature  of  1891,  "that  the  average 
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reduction  on  school-books  between  1870  and  1881  was 
twentj-one  per  cent. ;  the  average  increase  on  miscellaneous 
books,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  competition 
in  them  as  in  school-books,  was  from  twenty-seven  bo  150 
per  cent.  He  further  shows  that  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.  proved  that  McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth  Eeader  was  sold 
for  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  even  the  American  Alunmse, 
though  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the  reader  in  number  of 
pages,  in  paper,  in  type,  in  press  work,  in  binding  and  in 
everything  entering  into  the  cost  of  the  book."  But  what 
as  to  cheapness  in  Minnesota?  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  books  were  thrown  out  of  the 
schools  on  the  adoption  of  the  system  and  their  places  sup- 
plied by  State  books.  The  clerks  ordered  indiscriminately, 
far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  the  books 
became  soiled,  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  were  left 
upon  the  shelves. 

But  replying  to  the  argument  of  cheapness  by  admitting 
it,  for  the  moment,  as  a  fact,  let  me  say  that  nothing  is 
cheap  which  would  render  inefficient  and  disorganize  our 
schools,  or  which  would  starve  the  minds  of  our  children. 
Nothing  is  cheap  which  would  sour  the  minds  of  our  people 
towards  public  education  or  bring  it  into  disrepute. 

Parsimonious  indeed  is  that  policy  which,  for  the  sake 
of  saving  a  few  cents  to  the  parents  of  th\s  State,  would 
withhold  from  the  teacher  the  privilege  of  giving  his  pupU 
the  purest  draughts  of  the  Pierian  spring.        * 

But  still  the  wail  goes  up  that  even  this  privilege  does 
not  counterbalance  the  cost  that  is  entailed  upon  those 
parents  who  move  from  county  to  county.  There  are  those 
who  claim  that  this  expense  is  enormous  and  that  uniform- 
ity is  the  remedy.  I  admit  that  there  is  such  an  expense, 
but  it  is  not,  as  asserted,  enormous,  for  has  not  our  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Stewart,  produced  the  figures;  has  he  not  shown 
us  that  only  about  four  children  in  every  hundred — and 
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this  estimate  is  too  large — m'ove  annually,  a  number  not 
sufficiently  large  to  authorize  the  change,  when  we  contem- 
plate the  evils  of  such  a  change.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
believe,  and  venture  the  assertion  that,  just  as  changes  are 
oftentimes  desirable,  a  large  majority  of  those  children  who 
move  are  actually  benefited  and  stimulated  by  the  change 
in  diversity  in  the  chosen  sequence  of  subjects,  and  topics 
and  rules.  But  admitting  that  every  child  that  moves  buys 
new  books  in  their  entirety — and  this  he  does  not — admit- 
ting that  he  receives  no  better  stimulus  from  the  new  books 
than  from  the  old,  are  we  to  tear  down  the  beautiful  edifice 
of  our  liberties,  are  we  to  destroy  our  heaven-given  right — 
that  of  self -government^ — in  order  that  we  may  legislate  for 
this  class  of  our  population — a  shiftless  class  at  that — and 
not  regard  the  good  of  the  greatest  number?  It  is  not  just 
nor  right  that  we  should  legislate  for  such  a  floating  popu- 
lation to  the  detriment  of  our  permanent  residents — ^the 
very  bone  and  sinew  of  our  government. 

If  uniformity  is  adopted  it  must  be  either  under  the 
condition  of  State  purchase  or  State  publication.  Either 
would  be  bad.  If  we  are  to  purchase  the  books  it  would 
require  nearly  $1,000,000  to  restock  the  schools  of  the 
State,  as  Missouri  has  already  lost  $916,000  by  the  confisca- 
tion. If  the  State  adopts  those  now  in  use  she  gives  us  no 
better  books;  if  she  adopts  others,  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  now  in  use  will  be  thrown  out  of  circulation,  and 
the  book-seller  will  be  robbed  of  the  books  he  has  upon  his 
shelves.  Not  only  this,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
subsequent  cost  of  books  will  be  enhanced,  instead  of  less- 
ened, by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no  competi- 
tion, and  it  will  be  a  moral  certainty  that  we  will  pay  more 
for  books  than  under  our  present  system. 

Delaware  has  tried  the  contract  system,  and  she  com- 
plains that  under  it  she  has  been  a  constant  loser.  Minne- 
sota has  tried  it,  making  a  contract  for  fifteen  years,  but 
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when  that  expired  in  1892  her  legislature  was  forced  to 
repeal  the  law.  Arfcansas  etil^  laments  that  flhe  is  in 
the  toils  of  the  book-dealers,  while  South  Carolina  admits 
that  there  is  a  doubt  if  she  has  been  a  gainer  imder  the 
system. 

Why  should  we  adopt  uniformity  when  it  can  be  proven 
that  the  leading  firms  of  the  United  States  will  make 
coimty  contracts  upon  as  good  terms  as  State  contracts?  I 
know  objections  may  be  made  against  the  contracts  of  city 
and  county  boards,  but  when  the  State  contract  fails  the 
whole  machinery  stops,  all  the  people  of  the  State  suffer. 

But  while  State  purchase  of  books  would  be  bad.  State 
publication  of  them  ^ould  be  infinitely  worse.  Under  a 
system  of  State  publication  it  would  be  necessary  to  pur- 
chase manuscripts  which  would  be  published  by  the  State. 
Albeit,  we  have  men  in  t)ur  State  who  are  able  and  compe- 
tent to  write  good  books,  yet  what  assurance  have  we  that, 
even  if  their  books  were  the  best,  they  would  be  selected. 
No  self-respecting  man  among  them  would  dare  to 
write  a  book  if  he  had  to  bow  his  knee  to  a  commission 
or  appeal  to  the  politician  for  his  favor.  Such  a  system 
carried  out — since  it  would  peremptorily  adjourn,  for  the 
prescribed  term  of  years,  their  chance  of  obtaining  recog- 
nition— ^would  toll  the  death-knell  of  our  best  authors, 
lessen  their  incentives  to  write,  and  palsy  their  enthusiasm 
and  inspiration. 

One  of  the  most  general  complaints  urged  against  our 
text-books — ^which  are  the  cheapest  and  best  we  have  ever 
had — ^is  that  urged  against  our  histories — in  that  they  are 
sectional,  ascribing  praise  to  Grant  and  not  to  Lee.  The 
claim  is  advanced  that  under  a  system  of  State  publication 
Southern  authors  would  be  given  an  inspiration  and  a 
chance.  As  for  me,  I  would  use  books  fresh  from  Southern 
hearts  and  brains,  for  well  I  know  that  some  of  our  histories 
"tell  the  story  of  slavery  as  if  the  system  originated  at  the 
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South,  and  as  if  the  South  alone  was  responsible  for  it^^ 
But  rising  above  this  complaint  of  sectionalism,  as  far  as 
the  sky  is  above  the  sweep  of  the  eagle's  wings,  do  not 
-consider  me  unpatriotic  when  I  say  that  if  Southern  his- 
torians have  as  yet  but  slightly  ploughed  the  fertile  fields 
of  our  country's  history,  when  there  was  a  chance  for  all 
of  merit  to  obtain  recognition,  what  assurance  have  we  that 
they  will  receive  an  impetus  and  an  inspiration  from  such 
£L  piece  of  legislation  as  is  proposed,  which  will  shackle  all 
progress  and  forever  wither  individuality  and  dwarf  our 
inspiration.  By  our  general  exemption  from  such  monop- 
olies and  the  consequent  freedom  of  competition  among 
publishers  we  are  to-day  free  to  select  the  best  histories 
from  the  best  brains  that  the  world  affords,  and,  if  under 
our  present  system,  we  cannot  find  books  that  do  justice  to 
the  South,  let  us,  as  teachers,  tell  to  our  pupils  the  true 
«tK>ry  of  our  cmte-hellwn  civilization — "the  brightest  and 
best  that  ever  bloomed  along  the  pathway  of  the  centuries." 

But  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result  in  California, 
which  has  State  publication.  After  several  years  of  trial 
she  has  produced  three  readers,  a  single  geography  and  a 
iew  other  books,  all  of  which  have  been  condemned  by  the 
teachers  of  that  State.  And  has  she  saved  anything  under 
the  system?  Let  us  see  the  figures — the  estimates  of  the 
State  printer.  "He  proposed  to  furnish  500,000  books 
for  $89,000,  but  before  he  had  published  187,000  volumes 
he  had  expended  $357,000,  and  was  asking  for  more." 
He  estimated  that  a  speller  would  cost  eight  aiid  one-eighth 
cents;  it  sold  for  thirty  cents;  that  a  history  would  cost 
twenty-nine  and  a  quarter  cents;  it  sold  for  eighty-two 
cents.  The  children  of  Ohio  bought  this  speller  for  twenty 
■cents,  and  oiiher  books  proportionately  cheaper  than  the 
pupils  of  California. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education,  Hon.  I.  G.  Hodtt,  of 
California,  tells  us  that  "for  over  four  years  this  plan  has 
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had  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  in  this  State.  I  came  into 
office  a  believer  in  the  project,  and  every  aid  which  I  could 
give  to  its  successful  issue  has  been  freely  rendered  through* 
out  my  administration.  But  now  in  the  light  ^f  my  ex- 
perience, I  must  acknowledge  that  the  results  have  not  met 
iny  expectations.  Taking  into  consideration  the  large  ap- 
propriations made,  and  the  further  and  contant  outlays  for 
revisions,  new  plates,  etc.,  the  same  books  can  be  purchased 
in  open  market  at  wholesale  prices  for  less  than  it  costs  the 
State  to  manufacture  them.  I  am  therefore  constrained 
to  admit  that  I  would  not  advise  any  other  State  to  enter 
upon  the  publication  of  books." 

The  county  superintendents  of  this  State  tell  us  that  by 
reason  of  the  poor  selection,  and  tte  worse  than  faulty 
arrangement,  that  the  school-books  of  that  State  are  a 
positive  detriment  to  education  and  the  educational  interests 
of  their  State,  and  they  adopted  a  resolution  to  this  effect. 

And  so,  when  we  study  the  history  of  uniformity,  we 
find  that  no  State  has  ever  secured  imder  it  cheapness  or 
good  results.  It  has  produced  trouble  and  discontent 
wherever  tried.  California  has  disapproved  it;  Maryland 
has  overthrown  it;  Missouri  has  disregarded  it;  Minnesota 
has  repealed  it;  Indiana  is  throttled  by  it,  while  New  York 
and  other  States  have  protested  against  it.  The  States 
which  have  adopted  it  have  secured  poor  books,  poor  in 
paper,  binding,  press  work,  etc.,  and  by  reason  of  unused 
books,  and  the  dishonesty  of  disbursing  officers,  they  have 
paid  out  thousands  of  dollare  that  could  have  been  saved 
under  our  present  system. 

But  let  us  listen  to  what  the  Hon.  D.  Burt,  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Minnesota,  has  to 
say:  "It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  uniformity  law  ha^ 
made  books  dear  rather  than  cheap,  and  we  can  never 
realize  any  better  under  the  law.  Its  native  depravity 
exceeds  the  original  sin  in  the  theology  of  Jonathan  Ed* 
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wards,  depravity  innate,  inherent^  inseparable,  incapable  of 
regeneration  and  sure  to  work  out  waste  and  loss  for  which 
there  can  be  no  remedy  while  the  law  remains  in  force." 

We  find  that  what  cost  the  people  of  Minnesota  $43,000,- 
000  could  have  been  purchased  for  $26,000,000,  and  yet 
the  books  of  the  publishers  were  superior  in  every  way. 
This  estimate  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  enormous 
expense  of  the  plant — about  $1,000,000. 

State  publication  would  not  only  entail  an  enormous  ex- 
pense upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  State,  but  to  purchaae  or 
contract  for  any  manuscript  without  any  certainty  of  what 
its  merits  will  be — as  the  schoolroom  is  the  beet  test  of  a 
book — ^would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  New  England  States,  with  the  exception  of  Ver- 
mont— States  which  are  foremost  in  eduicational  thought — 
have  never  seriously  considered  the  system. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  other  States,  Georgia 
cannot  afford  to  adopt  uniformity  imder  any  circumstances, 
unless  there  be  unity  of  interests,  which  there  is  not. 

Observation  and  experience  confirm  this  view  of  the 
matter:  that  the  present  system  of  adoption  and  selection 
is  the  best  system;  that  uniformity  tends  to  demoralization 
and  disorganization;  that  it  is  a  movement  towards  central- 
ization; that  it  fosters  a  monopoly,  secures  poorer  books, 
begets  corruption,  in  fijie,  is  a  farce,  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Give  us  a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people.  Put 
power  close  to  the  people — ^within  their  grasp,  and  never 
let  us  consent  to  clothe  a  book  conmiission,  which  may  take 
from  us  privileges  that  are  dearly  prized,  in  the  garb  of 
tyrants.  Let  us  stand  by  what  is  good,  make  it  better  if  we 
can,  but  let  us  by  voice  and  influence  ciy  out  against  lihis 
innovation,  and  put  the  iron  heel  of  our  protest  down  upon 
this  movement  towards  State  control  of  text4)ooks — a 
measure  which,  if  adopted,  would  take  from  us  our  dearest 
right — that  of  self-government 
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SOME  TEACHEES  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 


RUFUS  W.  SMirH. 


The  English  language  is  indefinite.  In  the  Bible  "the 
certain  man  that  has  two  sons''  means  an  uncertain  man« 
When  one  says  that  his  friend  has  the  fever,  he  means  that 
he  has  a  fever.  Fever  itself  is  not  a  disease  but  the  eflFect 
of  disease.  It  would  be  more  accurate,  in  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  to  say  that  my  friend  is  affected  with  typhoid  in- 
fusoriae. 

My  subject  gives  me  much  latitude.  The  first  school 
that  I  attended  for  a  short  while  was  taught  by  a  man  with 
large  eyes  and  large  head,  filled  mostly  with  space.  I 
caught  a  light  case  of  whooping-cough  and  gave  it  to  my 
sisters.  It  was  light  on  me,  but  proved  to  my  sisters  to  be 
genuine  and  severe.  The  teacher  called  in  school  by  rap- 
ping on  the  door  with  a  stick.  There  were  belles  in  this 
school,  but  thy  all  had  beaux.  My  gallantry  was  shown  to 
my  beUe  by  my  walking  barefoot  through  the  branch  and 
holding  her  on  the  crossing  log.  The  only  other  event  re- 
membered that  was  not  personal  to  myself  was,  that  one  of 
the  boys  put  a  pin  sharp  end  upwards  in  the  teacher's  chair 
while  he  was  out  taking  recess.  On  the  return  of  the 
teacher  his  personality  came  in  contact  with  the  pin.  The 
meeting  was  short  and  sharp,  and  the  teacher's  antics  that 
inmiediately  followed  were  too  numerous  and  too  romantic 
to  mention.  He  then  commenced  the  Socratic  method  of 
asking,  and  pupils  answering  questions  as  to  the  author  of 
the  deed.  With  me  ignorance  was  bliss,  but  I  learned 
afterwards  Eph  Jones  was  the  author  of  the  pin  scrape. 
My  next  school  was  taught  by  an  intelligent,  and  lovely 
yet  strict  lady.     I  loved  her,  yet  feared  her.     I  studied 
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Smith's  graminar,  Smith  and  MitohelVs  geography-r-book 
and  map  separate.  In  those  good  old  days  questions  and 
anewere  were  firrther  apart  than  they  are  now — i.  e.,  in  dif- 
ferent books.  This  teacher  used  moral  suasion,  but  always 
used  a  switch  to  make  the  application.  The  use  of  the 
switch  was  modified  in  its  method  by  the  relation  of  the 
pupil  and  teacher,  and  the  length  of  the  switch.  K  close 
at  hand  it  was  rapidly  laid  on  and  the  work  done  before 
the  pupil  could  retreat  to  any  distance. 

The  old-fashioned  schools  were  gotten  up  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  teacher  would  write  out  his  article  stating  what 
he  could  teach,  and  rates;  when  he  got  a  sufficient  number 
of  names,  he  would  commence  his  school  to  run  the  specified 
time,  five,  eight  or  ten  months,  as  per  contract.  Such 
schools  might  now  be  had  all  over  the  land,  supplemented 
by  the  public  school  money. 

My  first  lady  teacher  is  still  teaching  and  has  kept  her 
old-time  habits  with  the  rest  of  modern  methods  that  sho 
desires  used.  One  of  her  pupils  graduated  at  LaOrange  a 
year  or  two  since,  after  attending  the  college  three  years. 
During  all  of  that  time  she  was  never  absent,  or  tardy  from 
any  duty.  Tliat  oM-tim-e  steady  drawing  of  the  rein  of 
authority  was  thus  exhibited  in  this  faithful  pupil.  In  our 
country  \dllage  we  had  Ware  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Thomas,  after- 
wards president  of  Emory  College.  A  better  president,  a 
finer  scholar,  or  a  more  efficient  disciplinarian,  Emory  never 
had.  Just  outside  of  his  academy  one  day,  a  peddler  with 
his  whisky,  tobacco  and  fiddle,  disturbed  the  quiet  of  his 
schoolroom.  Mr.  Thomas  sent  a  boy  to  tell  him  "please 
go  a  little  further  off."  He  replied  that  "Thomas  might 
go  to  h — ."  Thomas  at  once  left  the  shoolroom  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  representative  of  that  hot  country,  and 
gathered  a  limb  as  he  went  and  put  the  peddler  to  flight. 
His  rule,  as  that  of  most  of  the  stem  school  monarchs  of 
that  day,  was  to  have  speeches  from  the  boys  one  Friday 
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and  composition  the  next.  When  the  boy  failed  to  appear 
Friday,  he  must  respond  on  Monday.  Bill  J.  failed  on 
Friday.  Monday  he  came  but  brought  no  speech.  Ten 
licks,  with  a  promise  of  doubling  it  next  day  if  no  speech 
was  brought.  The  next  day  no  speech,  but  twenty  licks. 
The  next,  no  speech,  but  forty  licks.  The  next  day,  Bill 
said  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  that  he  "had  no  more  back 
for  Thomas,'^  and  hence  he  brought  his  speech. 

My  first  teaching  of  any  note  was  in  Hancock  county;  the 
county  of  Beman,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Prof.  Duggan,  Carlos 
Stevems,  and  ex-Govemor  Northen.  All  used  the  rod  and 
made  the  man.  Dr;  Beman  was  a  typical  teacher  of  the 
old  time.  One  day  a  bad  boy  came  to  enter  his  school. 
He  met  him  at  the  door  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  rules 
of  his  school;  did  he  know  that  he  (Beman)  must  be  obeyed, 
and  if  he  would  keep  the  rules  of  his  school.  The  boy 
answered  each  question  affirmatively  and  vnih  tihat  imder- 
standing  he  took  him. 

The  old  methods  were  the  spelling-book  by  heart;  some- 
times the  dictionary  instead;  the  multiplication  table  by 
heart.  If  not  learned  the  history  or  a  Latin  dictionary  or 
other  books  were  used  to  beat  into  us.  Webster's  speller 
and  Smith's  grammar  and  arithmetic  were  used  in  my  day. 
They  had  but  few  pictures,  and  they  were  such  as  the  boy 
in  the  apple  tree  with  rocks,  if  necessary,  to  bring  him 
down.  Pictures  were  few  and  in  keeping  with  the  heroic 
teaching  of  that  age.  Dr.  H.  H.  Tucker,  once  president  of 
Mercer,  a  master  of  English,  Prof.  Shelton  P.  Sanford,  of 
arithmetic  fame,  were  fine  teachers,  judging  by  their  pupil:?. 
None  will  stand  a  better  test  than  Shelton  P.  Sanford. 
Blessed  is  the  man-  whose  works  do  follow  him,  but  still 
more  blessed  the  man  whose  works  overtake  him. 

•April  fools  and  turning  teachers  out  were  in  vogue  in 
my  days.     This  never  fell  to  my  lot.     While  teaching  at 
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Emory,  some  boys  reached  school  on  April  the  1st  before  I 
did.  They  went  under  tlie  schoolhonse  where  was  oxir  dop- 
mitoiy  for  fleas.  I  sat  qniedy  in  the  schoolroom  until  they 
and  the  fleas  came  out  and  came  in  to  books. 

The  tendency  of  the  modem  school  is  to  too  much  pic- 
tures. It  appeals  too  much  to  the  senses  to  the  neglect  of 
memory.  A  combination  of  old  and  modern  methods 
would  be  an  improvement  on  both.  The  pencil  pad  and 
picture  leave  too  little  for  the  pure  memory.  I  h^d  a  boy 
with  a  dull  memory  that  I  taught  to  memorize  and  speak. 
Cultivate  the  sense,  cultivate  the  memory  and  imagination, 
and  above  all  encourage  youth  whenever  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  an  honest  word  of  praise,  and  the  plan  will 
bring  fruit  many  days  hence. 
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UTEKATURE  AND  THE  LIBRARY  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  SCHOOL. 


EMILY  M.  ALLEN. 


Some  time  ago  I  was  a  guest  in  a  handsome  home  where 
tokens  of  refined  taste  abounded.  Out  glass  and  exquisite 
china  and  silverware  gleamed  upon  tables  and  sideboards  in 
the  elegant  dining-room.  Costly  vases,  urns  with  rare 
growing  plants,  pictures,  statuary,  bricna-brac,  mirrors  and 
luxurious  hangings  made  halls  and  parlors  a  delight  to  the 
eye.  It  was  a  sweet,  attractive  home,  for  gentlest  courtesy 
and  kindest,  sincerest  Christian  hospitality  was  the  law  of 
the  household — a  law  both  by  inheritance  of  (mte-bellum 
traditions  and  by  unwavering  practice  in  these  less  gener- 
ous days.  But  despite  its  beauty  and  kindness,  it  was  a 
very  lonely  home  to  me.  For  during  the  week  of  my  stay 
there  was  not  a  book  visible  anywhere  from  the  parlors  to 
the  dainty  bedroom,  where  everything  was  provided  for 
one's  coiiif ort  except  the  society  of  those  book  friends  with 
whom  one  would  lie  down  every  night  and  rise  every 
morning — the  friends  that  never  change  or  grow  cold  or 
deny  you  the  inspiration  of  their  royal  presence — and  that 
make  a  strange  place  seem  at  once  dear  and  homelike. 
My^  thoughts  ran  'longingly  back  to  a  simple  little  home 
where  the  only  luxuries  counted  among  life's  chief  neces- 
sities, however,  are  books  that  have  a  delightful  way  of 
leaving  library  shelves  and  invading  every  part  of  the 
house,  hall  and  bedroom,  and  even  the  kitdhen,  when 
household  duties  are  of  such  a  nature  that  "the  work  will 
prove  the  better  for  the  song"  listened  to  while  doing  it. 
As  the  bookless  days  went  by  my  loneliness  grew,  and  when 
some  casual  reference  was  made  one  day  to  the  library  on 
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the  third  floor,  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  be  so  impolite  as 
to  suggest  a  possible  invasion  of  that  unvisited  quarter  of 
the  house.     Now,  there  was  a  boy  ten  years  old  in  that 
home,  wide-awake,  trustful,  obedient,  of  a  genial,  beautiful 
nature.     Was  it  any  marvel  that  that  mother  said  to  me, 
"Miss  Allen,  I  wish  you  would   tell   me   how  to  interest 
Frank  in  books — ^he  cares  nothing  about  them — can't  get 
him  to  read  a  thing."     I  gave  some  counsel  that  I  hope 
was  helpful;  but  what  I  wanted  to  say  was,  'Why,  my  dear 
Mrs.  B.,  let  Frank  see  that  you  care  more  about  books  your- 
self.    Have  them  around  the  house  where  he  can  find  them 
as  easily  and  naturally  when  he  comes  in  as  he  can  his  hat 
and  bicycle  when  he  goes  out.     Let  books  be  as  familiar 
to  him  as  your  face  and  your  voice.     A  boy  kept  on  the 
first  and  second  floors.     Books  confined  to  an  unfrequented 
third.     What  small  hope  of  casual  acquaintance,  much  less 
of  intimate  friendship  between  the  two!"      And  lookin;^ 
into  the  face  of  that  boy  flushed  with  expectant  life  and 
indicating  habits  of  restless  activity,  I  thought  how  almost 
surely  the  day  of  that  mother's  opportunity  had  passed.     I 
give  this  instance  not  idly,  but  thai  we  teachers  may  under- 
stand how  mighty  is  the  work  given  largely  into  our  hands 
of  leading  the  children  of  this  generation  into  the  world  of 
literature.     The  home  I  have  quoted  is  not  a  rare  one;  it 
is  typical  of    that  extreme  of    society  where  wealth  and 
luxury  and  the  unceasing  novelty  of  city  life  satisfy  the^ 
eye  with  seeing,  and  the  hunger  of  the  mind  is  fed  upon 
the  diluted  milk  of  shallow  culture  and  pure  eetheticism. 
The  other  extreme,  alas!  we  have  all  found,  and  this  is  the 
extreme  to  which  many  of  us  in  town  and  country  place 
must  direct  our  attention,  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticism, 
but  with  an  unselfiisli,  loving  desire  to  help  the  home  where 
hard  poverty,  or  harder  stinginess,  or  ignorance  pure  and 
simple  condemns  the  life  of  the  household  to  intellectual 
starvation  by  an  almost  entire  absence  of   books,  or  by 
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''Tbrooks  that  betray  a  vulgar  and  narrow  conception  of  life." 
The  school  must  supplement  the  needs  of  the  home  with 
its  library,  and  with  its  wise  course  of  reading  begun  so 
early  that  the  child  shall  feel  at  home  only  in  the  high 
atmosphere  of  pure  literature.  To  one  reared  from  earliest 
years  upon  the  healthful  table-lands  of  thought,  and  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  to  the  stars  that  have  shone  above  them 
for  centuries,  there  will  oome  amall  temptation  to  descend 
to  the  fens  and  marshes  of  pernicious  literature  and  ex- 
change the  calm,  glorious  starlight  for  the  wandering  will- 
o'-the-wisps  that  will  only  lead  astray.  The  teaxiher,  par- 
ticularly the  country  teacher,  must  see  that  her  children 
have  good  things  to  read,  even  though  she  has  to  maintain 
a  small  circulating  library  out  of  her  own  meager  salary. 
She  must  not  count  the  cost  until  she  has  awakened  at  least 
in  some  of  the  homes  about  her  a  hunger  for  the  best  cul- 
ture that  comes  only  from  companionship  with  the  masters 
of  thought. 

She  will  have  the  sure  reward  in  the  joy  of  the  quick- 
ened lives  about  her.  Next  to  the  duty  and  happiness  of 
cultivating  the  seeing  eye  and  the  hearing  ear  in  children, 
oomes  the  joyful  duty  of  opening  up  to  them  the  treasure- 
houses  into  which  all  centuries  and  all  climes  have  poured 
their  riches  of  human  knowledge  and  experience  and  aspi- 
ration. 

I  wish  to  recommend  to  every  teacher  of  English  that 
timely  book,  "Literary  Landmarks,"  by  Mary  E.  Burt, 
member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  and  formerly 
teacher  of  literature  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School. 
I  do  not  know  any  book  that  will  prove  more  suggestive  as 
to  best  methods  of  helping  children  to  the  besft  reading.  It 
will  infuse  into  the  most  timid  teacher  courage  enough  to 
attack  even  the  narrow  stinginess  of  the  average  commun- 
ity— ^that  adamantine  barrier  to  educational  progress  which 
we  usually  think  only  the  grace  of  God  can  soften  or  re- 
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move.  Better  still,  it  will  make  one  attack  one's  own  im- 
ponderable mass  of  stupi<Kty  in  the  teadhing  of  literature 
and  seek  to  bring  out  of  the  confusion  of  the  ordinary 
teaching  a  symmetrical  order  that  wiU  piv>ve  an  open 
sesame  to  success.  I  suppose  every  earnest,  conscientious, 
observant  teacher  has  arrived  at  some  of  Mrs.  Burt's  con- 
clusions, and  solved  some  of  the  diflBoulties  in  her  way,  but 
few  can  give  as  large  help  in  so  simple,  strong  and  straight- 
forward a  manner. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  doing  such  work.  I  men- 
tion some  of  the  greater  ones.  The  teachers  are  themselves 
sufficiently  largely  and  wisely  read  to  map  out  work  for 
the  children  under  their  guidance.  Then,  too,  there  is 
almost  an  itinerant  system  among  the  teachers  in  our  com- 
mon schools.  A  teacher  scarcely  ever  stays  in  one  com- 
munity long  enough  to  carry  out  any  continued  plans  for 
reading.  The  ideal  school,  as  weiU  as  the  ideal  teacher,  is 
stUl  a  long  way  ahead  of  us.  Village  farming  with  the 
unity  and  prosperity  attending  it  will  help  to  develop  the 
ideal  conditions.  With  the  existing  conditions,  we  see  at 
once  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  some  plan  like  that  of  the 
Reading  Cirde  under  the  supervisian  ctf  our  State  Teachers' 
Association.  This  is  one  of  the  encouraging  educational 
signs  of  the  times  in  our  State.  The  opportimities  of  city 
schools  for  such  work  are  more  favorable;  but  there  are 
hindrances  here  also,  due  to  the  environments  and  to  tflie 
unceasing  drill  work  demanded  by  most  systems. 

Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  prevalent  opinion  that 
"text-book  literature  is  all  sufficient  in  the  education  of  a 
child."  A  reading  course,  however  modestly  small  and 
unpretentious,  is  regarded  by  parent,  and  sometimes  by 
one's  fellow  teachers,  a  positive  impertinence  and  interfer- 
ence in  the  sphere  of  necessary  school  work,  or  as  purely  a 
work  of  supererogation,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that 
children  will  read  anyhow.     ^TTet,"  as  Mrs.  Burt  says,  ^^t  is 
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true  that  one  may  find  everywhere  young  men  and  young 
women  who  have  never  read  a  standard  book  and  scores  of 
children,  often  fiiom  the  best  families,  who  innocently  con- 
fess that  they  read  only  the  criminal  news  in  the  news- 
paper." And  I  am  sure  that  those  omnivorous  readers 
among  children  whose  minds  are  reaching  out  with  a  thou- 
sand feelers  after  whatever  food  they  can  find,  must  be 
saved  from  the  literary  debauchery  that  is  made  so  easy  by 
our  age  of  weak  and  weakening  juvenile  literature  and  of 
bad  literature  "deadly  as  the  power  of  asps."  This  diffi- 
culty will  vanish  only  before  a  wider  and  truer  understand- 
ing of  Tennyson's  great  thought  as  to  cidture — ^^Icnowl- 
edge  comes  but  wisdom  lingers,"  an:d  when  we  grasp  the 
truth  that  a  well-chosen,  thoroughly  and  enthusiastically 
pursued  course  of  reading  is  of  the  finest  disciplinary  value 
to  both  mind  and  heart. 

Some  of  our  great  publishing  houses  are  giving  valuable 
help  in  overcoming  this  difficulty  by  their  wise  and  liber- 
able  provision  of  the  best  in  literature  adapted  to  the  diflEer- 
ent  stages  of  child  development,  seeking  to  bring  as  early 
as  possible  into  the  school  the  companionship  of  earth's 
great  souls. 

I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  to  grind  a  child 
through  the  mill  of  a  regular  series  of  readers  adopted  and 
worn  out  ait  the  dictate  of  a  city  board,  or  a  county  board, 
or  that  larger  honor,  a  State  board,  will  be  reckoned  as  a 
cruelty  equal  to  that  of  Procrustes,  who  fitted  long  and 
short  men  to  his  murderous  bed. 

The  day  is  fast  passing  when  a  child,  fresh  from  the 
world  of  nature  in  which  it  has  lived  and  moved  and  had 
its  eager,  delightful  being,  coming  to  the  gateway  of  the 
pleasant  fields  of  learning,  has  to  force  its  way  painfully 
through  the  entrance  by  a  long  and  tortuous  process  of 
"Oan  you  hop,  Tom?"  ^Tes,  I  can  hop  so  far."  ''How  far 
can  you  hop?"  and  so  on  tiki  mfmitvm  ad  nmiseam. 
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The  greatest  encouragement  the  situation  presents,  the 
one  encouragement  that  has  inspired  many  a  weary,  faint- 
ing teacher,  is  found  in  the  blessed  children  themselves. 
They  just  will  like  the  best  things  if  they  have  only  half  a 
chance.  They  do  not  dread  hard  words  so  much  as  insipid 
thought;  they  will  be  tripped  up  a  thousand  times  by  short 
words  when  they  will  stumble  once  over  long  ones,  and 
will  read  with  expression  in  spite  of  being  continually 
^^agged  at  about  the  definitions  of  words"  when  what  they 
are  given  to  read  has  in  it  the  life-blood  of  real  thought. 

"We  must  make  a  beginning  with  literature  in  the  very 
yoimgest  grades.  With  what  shall  we  begin?  With  food 
convenient  for  them,  and  entirely  congenial  to  the  child  ( 
mind — ^fairy  tales,  folk  lore,  myths,  '^childhood  is  the  myth- 
making  period  of  life,  and  a  child's  mind  is  one  great  won- 
derland of  mysteries."  Poor  beyond  expression  is  the 
imaginative  life  of  that  child  who  has  not  revelled  in  the 
world  where  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  Three  Bears,  Cinderella,  Red  Riding  Hood,  Ugly 
Duckling,  and  ail  that  goodly  company  live  in  wonderful 
harmony,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  larger,  indeed  bound- 
less worlds  of  Greek  mythology,  in  the  cloudland  of  which 
one  mounts  to  the  conception  of  high  truth  without  the 
impertinent  Aa€C  fiibvla  dooet  wearisome  ladder  of  inteft*- 
pretation  marking  our  modem  teaching  of  morals. 

Mrs.  Burt  states  in  her  admirable  book  one  fact  to  which 
I  would  invite  the  attention  of  any  one  who  believes  that 
this  myth  world  is  simply  a  ghost  world  that  makes  children 
dreamy,  unpractical  and  of  small  and  untrained  mental 
capacity:  "The  brightest  pupil  I  ever  had,  the  one  who 
could  pass  an  examination  where  two  hundred  and  thirty 
others  failed,  the  brightest  in  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and 
in  after  years  in  abstruse  philosophy,  was  brought  up  on 
what  some  call  "insane  fairy  stories." 

I  am  grateful  that  among  the  very  first  books  that  came 
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into  my  outstretched  hands,  when  as  a  child  of  seven  or 
eight  I  stood  with  curious  delight  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
world  of  books,  was  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  in  which 
some  of  the  old  Greek  legends  and  the  ohdld  mind  meet  on 
a  pure  spiritual  level.  I  can  not  tell  how  often  I  went  forth 
with  Perseus  to  attack  the  cruel  Gorgon  and  secure  the  head 
of  Medusa  with  its  snaky  locks  and  fatally  beautiful  counte- 
nance, which  turned  every  beholder  into  stone.  I  learned 
then  what  constitutes  a  hero — a  great  heart.,  a  teachable 
spirit,  dauntless  courage,  calm  patience  and  divine  help  for 
his  task.  Some  years  ago  when  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes — 
blessings  upon  this  heroic,  kingly  soul  of  our  own  century  1 
— ^f ell  into  my  hands  for  the  first  time,  how  delighted  I  was 
to  find  my  old  friend  Perseus  portrayed  in  even  more  glow- 
ing colors,  and  how  good  it  was  to  feel  in  the  thirties  the 
same  warm  glow  about  the  heart  that  I  felt  when,  as  a  child, 
I  underetood  in  some  subtle,  helpful  way  that  the  story  of 
Perseiis  had  much  of  life's  meaning  in  it!  How  under- 
standingly,  with  what  warm  sympathy  and  imtold  profit  a 
child  may  follow  the  mighty  Hercules  from  the  cradle' 
where  his  baby  hands  strangled  the  serpents  sent  to  devour 
him,  to  the  time  when,  as  a  youth,  he  made  his  life  choice; 
though  the  voluptuous  maiden  Pleasure  waved  her  fragrant 
garlands  and  wooed  with  the  brimming  wine  cup,  Hercules 
followed  simple  austerity,  beautiful  virtue,  and  so  began  to 
make  ready  for  his  twelve  great  labors,  daring  at  last  the 
honH>rs  of  Pluto's  nealm  and  ascending  into  the  skies,  hav- 
ing overcome  all  forms  of  physical  and  moral  evil.  Next 
to  the  simple  life  stories  from  the  Bible,  in  which,  alas!  I 
am  afraid  our  children  are  not  so  well  taught  as  they  were 
a  generation  ago,  I  know  no  surer  quickener  of  the  imagina- 
tion, no  more  healthful  food  for  the  mind  and  heart  than 
the  mythical  tales  of  Greece.  The  story  of  Perseus  placed 
over  against  that  of  Israel's  elhepherd  king,  the  yoimg  David, 
or  that  of  Hercules  over  against  that  of  Samson,  would  give 
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a  parent  or  teacher  excellent  oppartiarily  to  show  lie  differ- 
ence between  the  truth  of  legend  and  the  truth  of  history, 
as  the  Jewish  civilization  was  nearing  its  moonlight  when 
authentic  Greek  history  began,  and  would  emphasize  in 
contrast  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  oneness  and  purity 
of  God.  David  going  forth  to  meet  the  great  Philistine 
in  the  name  and  might  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  more  heroic 
than  human,  yet  more  spiritual  than  Perseus  with  his 
winged  cap  and  shoes,  the  wonderful  shield  and  sword  of 
Pallas  Athene,  and  the  enchanted  wallet. 

The  frequent  prejudice  that  is  found  among  young  peo- 
ple to  classical  studies  is  due,  I  am  sure,  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  introduced  to  them  without  proper  preparation. 
We  give  them  bones  to  gnaw  instead  of  fruit  rare  and  deli- 
cious, grown  from  seed  planted  in  the  garden  of  th^eir  own 
youthful  loves.  The  legends  of  Greece  and  Rome  and 
simply  told  biographies  of  their  greatest  spirits  should  fol- 
low almost  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  Mother  Groose  in 
the  nursery,  continuing  through  all  the  years  of  childhood, 
and  then  when  hiter  school  begins  Latin  and  Greek  it  will 
be  simply  a  new  and  delightful  way  of  renewing  old 
acquaintances. 

I  have  sometimes  found  boys  and  girls  as  far  as  the 
fourth  book  of  the  u^Eneid,  struggling  painfully  to  get  the 
meaning  into  the  light  of  Erglish  who  had  no  idea  of  Vir- 
gil's story,  didn't  know  at  all  that  it  is  a  story.  An  account 
of  the  Trojan  war  arfd  frequent  recurrences  to  it  until 
pupils  were  familiar  with  main  events  and  characters  made 
the  ^neid  a  growing  delight  instead  of  a  slow  process  of 
mental  torture. 

The  heroic  age  of  Greece,  that  misty  morning  time  in 
which  men  loom  up  as  giants,  and  the  gods  are  seen  descend- 
ing to  walk  and  talk  with  them;  what  has  not  been  bom  of 
that  time  in  which  myth  and  eternal  truth  blended  1  No 
wonder  in  the  noon  of  this  nineteenth  century  a  little  Ger- 
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man  boy  of  humble  but  lettered  parents,  hearing  and  read- 
ing again  and  again  Homer's  epics,  made  up  his  mind  that 
guch  vivid  pictures  did  not  rejxresent  myths  but  realities, 
and  resolved  when  he  became  a  man  he  w«oidd  find  Troy^ 
Holding  to  this  resolve  through  years  of  poverty,  disap- 
pointment and  struggle,  at  last  he  did  find  Troy  and  dug  it 
from  the  soil  of  unremembering  centuries. 

Beginning  with  the  myths  we  have  put  into  the  child's 
hands  the  golden  keys  to  unlock  art  and  literature  and 
spiritual  truth.  Take  the  mythical  element  out  of  art  and 
literature,  and  what  is  left  of  beauty  and  embodied  aspira- 
tion? Painting  and  sculpture  would  be  lost  arts,  musi^ 
would  lose  its  grandest  harmonies,  and  life  would  be  dull 
gray  prose. 

Banish  the  mythical  and  Rome  is  without  an  JEneid; 
Greece  without  an  Hiad  or  an  Odyasey;  -^chylus,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides  would  have  been  unborn  and  Greece 
forever  unsung. 

In  the  bold  mythology  of  the  North  is  found  the  secret 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  the  world.  Tennyson's 
genius  flowered  into  its  fullest  perfection  as  it  warmed  itself 
in  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  the  age  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
Round  Table.  Who  would  have  Tennyson  without  those 
exquisite  Idylls  of  the  King,  with  Sir  Lancelot  the  flower 
of  chivalry,  "Whose  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely 
tnie";  Elaine,  "the  Kly  m«id  of  Astolat>  delicately  pure 
and  marvellously  fair";  Queen  Guineveine,  "the  pearl  of 
beaiity,  the  fairest  under  heaven";  Sir  Gtalahad,  "whose 
strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because  his  heart  was 
pure,"  and  the  great  and  gentle  King  Arthur  himself,  "the 
highest  and  most  human  too." 

How  much  poorer  would  Shakespeare's  unequaled  riches 
be  if  we  should  rob  hiq  fame  of  all  the  plays  based  upon' 
legends.  Some  of  his  mightiest  works  would  fade  into  the 
almost  airy  nothingness  out  of    which  he  created  thenu 
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"The  fairy  tale,  the  myth,  excite  a  child's  first,  his  last  and 
his  eternal  interest,  because  that  class  of  reading  depicts  so 
strongly,  eo  picturesquely,  so  humanly,  the  relation  of  one 
living  being  to  another."  And  Col.  Parker  happily  says 
that  the  "proper  function  of  fancy  in  intellectual  life  is 
epiritualily.'' 

I  close  this  hasty,  somewhat  incoherent  treatment  of  my 
theme  with  a  quotation  from  the  book  to  which  I  have 
alluded  more  than  once  in  this  paper: 

"The  highest  office  of  reading  is  not  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  child  to  the  evolution  of  the  material  world,  or  to  teach 
him  to  adapt  its  resources  to  his  own  subsistence;  he  needs 
no  books  for  that. 

"The  greatest  hxmger  of  the  human  soul  is  not  for  food. 
It  is  that  he  may  better  understand  soul  motives  and  heart 
needs;  that  he  may  more  freely  give  to  the  heart-hungry 
^nd  more  freely  receive  from  the  soul-full;  that  he  may 
live  out  of  and  away  from  his  meaner  self;  that  he  may 
^row  all-sided;  that  he  may  look  with  analytic  rather  than 
with  critical  eyes  upon  the  erring;  that  he  may  relish  the 
homely  side  of  life,  and  weave  beauty  into  its  poverty  and 
ugly  hardships;  that  he  may  add  to  his  own  strength  and 
wisdom  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  the  past  ages;  it  is  that 
he  may  find  his  own  relation  to  the  eternal,  4ih)at  tihe  child, 
•equally  with  the  grown  person,  turns  to  the  songs  which 
ravish  the  ear  and  gladden  the  heart" 
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ENGLISH  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AS  RE^ 
LATED  TO  A  COLLEGE  COURSE. 


By  CHARLES  C.  COX,      •    ^ 
President  of  Southern  Female  College,  College  Park,  Ga. 


This  is  the  day  of  English  studies.  Texts  on  both  tlie- 
language  and  the  literature  multiply  beyond  all  other  publi- 
cations. Reading  circles  or  university  extension  clubs  ai*e 
at  work  upon  the  subject  in  every  town  and  city,  and  a 
school  that  does  not  give  a  well  regulated  English  course 
falls  behind  the  progress  of  the  times. 

The  movement  of  the  study  of  English  is  part  of  the 
educational  development  of  the  century,  and  has  its  rise  in 
England,  and  originally  in  Germany.  Wm.  von  Hum- 
boldt, appointed  Minister  of  Education  for  Prussia,  in  180&,. 
put  Germany  at  the  head  of  the  learned  world  by  establish- 
ing the  University  of  Berlin  in  1810,  and  reorganizing  the 
secondary  schools  as  related  to  universities.  The  gymnasia 
had  prepared  directly  for  the  universities,  in  languages,  by 
teaching  the  classical  tongues,  but  gradually  the  mother 
tongue  and  other  modem  languages  were  added  as  co-ordi- 
nate departments;  later,  however,  to  be  reduced  to  subordi- 
nate portions  of  the  currieulum.  The  real  schools  grew  up 
as  middle  schools  to  give,  in  place  of  Greek  and  an  extended 
course  in  Latin,  special  training  in  modem  foreign  lan- 
guages and  the  vernacular,  and  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  their  pupils,  as  well  as  the  classical  students  from  the 
gymnasia,  have  been  admitted  to  the  universities. 

This  movement  to  study  the  vernacular  reached  England, 
where  the  universities  and  public  schools  had  paid  so  much 
attention  to  the  classics  that  no  time  scarcely  was  left  for 
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the  native  tongue.  Oxford,  then  Cambridge,  followed  by 
the  secondary  schools,  established  regular  chairs  of  Englisn 
language  and  literature. 

A  systematic  course  in  English  embraces  four  branches 
of  study:  (1)  the  language,  (2)  the  literature,  (3)  essay 
work,  (4)  elocution. 

On  account  of  lihe  lack  of  system  and  correlation  in  our 
educational  work  the  distinction  between  the  secondary 
and  the  college  course  in  English  is  somewhat  illy  defined 
at  present.  In  general,  the  preparatory  course  is  receptive, 
reproductive,  while  the  higher  is  critical  and  creative.  The 
lower  course  is  concerned  dhiefly  with  correctness  and  clear- 
ness of  style,  while  th^  higher  superadds  force  and  beauty. 
The  aim  of  the  preparatory  course  should  be:  (1)  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  forms  of  speech;  (2)  some  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  leading  authors,  especially  American;  (3)  abil- 
ity to  write  with  accuracy,  and  more  or  less  clearness  of 
style  upon  simple  topics;  (4)  ability  to  render  intelligibly 
and  appreciatively  a  production  of  ordinaiiv  diflScultv  in 
interpretation. 

Of  these,  in  order: 

] .  Beginning  on  the  language  side,  there  is  need  to  stress, 
a.^  the  foundation  of  all  English  study,  grammatical  analy- 
sis. Parsing  of  words  and  diagranmiing  of  sentences  are 
ijisufficient  preparation  in  grammar  for  college;  there  ia* 
required  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  logic  of  the  sub- 
jcrrt.  Not  one  pupil  in  ten  who  applies  to  enter  college 
can  tell  the  difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  clause,  what 
parts  of  speech  they  are,  and  their  relations  and  govern- 
ment in  the  sentence.  It  is  useless  to  undertake  rhetoric, 
criticism  of  literature,  essay  work  proper,  and  interpretative 
elocution,  until  this  introductory  study  be  mastered,  and 
connequently  the  colleges,  before  they  can  make  any  satis- 
factory progress  in  their  English  curriculum,  are  compelled 
to  review  grammar. 
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Kext  in  the  order  of  language  studies  comes  etymology, 
wLIch  should  precede  the  methodical  study  of  literature. 
A  useful  exercise  in  connection  with  Kennedy's  ^^What 
Words  Say,"  or  a  similar  work,  is  to  have  written  on  the 
blackboard  the  words  of  the  lesson,  each  pupil  taking  a 
word  and  dividing  into  syllables  by  horizontal  lines,  and 
showing  prefix,  stem  and  suffix  by  vertical  lines;  next,  to 
have  the  pupil  state  or  write  the  derivation  and  meaning  of 
each  part,  trace  the  stem  through  a  series  of  related  words, 
define  according  to  etymology,  and  llhen  logically  according 
to  the  present  sense,  tracing  changes  in  the  history  of  the 
signification,  and  lastly,  write  an  original  sentence,  using 
the  word  correctly.  While  this  exercise  seems  slow  and 
tedious  at  first,  it  pays,  teaching  not  only  etymology,  but 
also  spelling,  syllabication,  pronunciation,  definition,  syno- 
nyms, and  conipofidtion. 

The  foregoing  two  studies  prepare  the  way  for  the  follow- 
ing work  in  English  language  at  college:  (1)  Etymology 
passes  from  the  secondary  schools  directly  into  such  college 
studies  as  Tren<cfh  on  Words  and  Whately's  Synonyms.  (2) 
Etymology  and  grammar  pass  into  Anglo-Saxon,  History  of 
English,  Historical  Grammar,  Comparative  Philology,  all 
of  which  studies  should  come  at  the  close  of  the  college 
course,  or  be  postponed  to  the  university  proper. 

2.  English  Literature.  There  should  be  more  literature 
in  the  secondary  schools,  and  it  should  begin  earlier.  Liter- 
ature should  go  hand  in  hand  with  grammar,  rhetoric  and 
composition,  to  supply  examples  for  rules  and  to  teach  in- 
ductively how  material  is  formulated  according  to  law; 
moreover,  literature  supplements  the  negative  process  of 
correcting  mistakes  and  errors  in  exercises  by  furnishing 
for  study  and  imitation  good  models. 

The  course  in  literature  should  blend  with  the  history  of 
the  period,  as  they  contribute  to  each  other,  and  the  one 
cannot  be  understood  without  the  other.     Instead  of  a  mis- 
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cellaneous  course  in  both  British  and  American  literature 
for  secondary  schools  I  incline  to  a  more  representative  and 
systematic  course  in  American  literature.  (1)  This  plan 
gives  the  advantage  of  studying  American  literature  and 
history  togeffcher.  (2)  It  is  a  matter  of  patritoism  to  begin 
with  our  own  literature.  (3)  American  literature  is  a  sec- 
tion within  itself  that  can  be  finished  fairly  well  in  the 
schools,  and  their  courses  are  already  arranged  with  this 
end  in  view.  The  last  two  or  three  years  that  are  expected 
to  be  spent  at  college  can  then  be  devoted  to  British  liter- 
ature and  the  more  advanced  American  courses.  (4)  Amer- 
ican literature  is  modem,  easily  intelligible,  generally  inter- 
esting, sufficiently  varied,  and  prepares  by  natural  grades 
for  other  literature. 

As  to  methods  in  the  study  of  literature  in  secondary 
schools:  (1)  Study  authors  themselves,  and  not  histories 
and  criticisms  of  literature.  (2)  Study  literature  as  liter- 
ature. Grammar,  etymology  and  rhetoric  may  make  ex- 
cursions into  literature  for  illustrative  examples  in  elemen- 
tary branches.  Occasionally  this  linguistic  drill  is  necessary 
to  develop  the  meaning  and  force  of  a  passage,  but  in  a 
regular  course  of  literature  do  not  parse  the  poets,  do  not 
subject  them  to  a  monotonous  etymological  inspection,  and 
do  not  parade  every  little  figure  of  speech.  Instead  of  dis- 
secting the  bird's  throat  to  see  where  the  music  comes  from, 
let  us  revel  in  the  song.  Literature  should  be  made  to  the 
young  an  object  of  love — a  luxury  and  joy.  First,  read  the 
extract  through  as  a  whole  to  get  the  story,  plot  or  course 
of  thought;  have  the  pupil  reproduce  it  in  his  own  words; 
group  into  main  heads  or  divisions;  give  the  historic  set- 
ting and  show  the  peculiar  coloring  of  the  time,  place  and 
point  of  view;  note  episodes,  incidents,  details  and  their 
order;  develop  the  characters;  weigh  the  thoughts  and 
sound  the  emotional  qualities,  and  compare  with  similar 
passages  from  other  sources;  point  out  striking  figures,  pic- 
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tureeqne  terms,  and  the  arts  of  description  and  narrative; 
study  the  vocabulary,  synonyms  and  idioms;  paraphrase  a 
stanza;  review  the  construction  of  sentences  and  para- 
graphs; bring  out  the  music,  rhythm  and  verse  forms;  prove 
the  adaptation  of  the  form  to  the  idea;  discuss  the  poetic 
justice  and  moral  lessons;  and  then,  to  appropriate  the 
beauties  more  fully,  read  and  reread  with  proper  interpre- 
tation and  due  appreciation,  and  commit  to  memory.  (3) 
The  teacher  should  have  a  working  collection  for  ready 
reference  to  be  used  in  reading  extracts  to  the  class,  in 
assigning  topical  reports,  and  in  parallel  reading.  (4)  Have 
a  printed  set  of  test  questions  to  call  attention  to  leading 
points  of  study  and  to  serve  for  review  and  examination. 

3.  Composition  and  Essay  Work.  In  this  branch  the 
secondary  schools  teach  spelling,  pimctuation,  elementary 
rhetoric  and  writing  of  compositions.  Spelling  and  pimc- 
tuation are  usually  not  mastered  within  the  limits  of  secon- 
dary education;  and  for  that  matter  many  never  learn 
them.  Nevertheless,  we  must  persevere  in  teaching  these 
branches  through  the  lower  college  grades,  sometimes  up  to 
senior  year,  if  necessary,  requiring  frequent  written  exer- 
cises and  practice.  Correct  orthography,  pointing  and  cap- 
italization are  to  be  taught  as  essential  parts  of  the  thought 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  improve  the  preparation  of  pupils 
in  these  requisites. 

The  elementary  rhetoric  should  teach  correctness  and 
clearness  of  style,  general  rules  for  the  choice  of  words,  the 
construction  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  the  simpler  fig- 
ures of  speech,  and  common  verse  forms.  Entrance  com- 
positions for  college  are  generally  characterized  by  marked 
deficiencies  in  sentence  and  paragraph  erfcructupes^  and  spe- 
cial drill  needs  to  be  given  just  here. 

Some  suggestions  in  composition  work:  (1)  Give  prece- 
dence to  thought  and  subject-matter  over  the  rules  of  style. 
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(2)  Assign  easy,  familiar  subjects,  or  those  with  which  the 
pupil  has  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted;  as,  repro- 
duction of  stories,  narration  or  description  of  observe<l 
events,  paraphrases,  letters,  topics  from  geography,  history 
and  literature  classes.  (3)  Teach  how  to  make  a  plan  by 
collecting  on  the  blackboard  random  suggestions  from  the 
class,  and  then  classifying  into  heads  of  discourse.  (4) 
Correct  the  compositions  by  marks  and  marginal  comments; 
if  possible,  read  over  the  paper  with  the  pupil  privately  for 
fuller  suggestions;  and  select  the  most  striking  productions 
for  criticism  in  class,  taking  time  for  this  purpose  from  the 
recitation  periods  allotted  to  rhetoric  and  literature. 

4.  Interpretative  Elocution.  English  studies  are  not 
complete  until  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  worthy  dis- 
course are  brought  by  grace  and  cultivation  into  the  voice 
for  appreciative  expression.  While  ranting  declamation  ii 
torture  to  the  nerves  of  the  listener,  quiet,  sympathetic  ren- 
dition of  good  literature  is  the  rarest  and  highest  art. 
Faulty  habits  of  rea'ding  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  are  due 
to  the  imitation,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  preachers 
and  us  teachers.  Especially  needful  of  correction  are  the 
tendencies  to  indistinct  articulation,  rapid  pronunciation, 
and  last  but  not  least  the  downward  inflections — dropping 
the  voice  at  every  comma,  which  produces  as  melancholy 
effects  as  the  dejected  features  and  curves  of  the  human 
coimtenance.  In  connection  with  the  literoture  work,  a  few 
simple  lessons  could  most  profitably  be  given  in  breathing, 
chest  tones,  enunciation,  as  well  as  in  the  general  concep- 
tion and  interpretation  of  leading  forms  of  literature. 

The  secondary  studies  in  English  may,  then,  be  summa- 
rized as  follows:  Grammatical  analyses,  simple  etymology, 
two  years  in  literature,  elementary  rhetoric  and  punctua- 
tion, ability  to  write  a  brief  essay  with  correct  spelling, 
punctuation,  grammar,  observing  sentence  and  paragraph 
structure  and  showing  a  fairly  good  vocabulary. 
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LITEEATUKE    IN    PKIMARY    GKADES. 


By  miss  JESSIE  SNYDER,  Columbus,  Ga. 


Literature  lias  been  divided  by  De  Quinoey  into  two 
branches,  the  literature  of  knowledge,  which  comprises 
those  studies  which  are  given  to  the  child  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  facts,  as  history,  geography,  etc.,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  power,  or  literature  as  a  fine  lart. 

I  will  ask  your  attentiop  for  a  few  moments  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  the  latter  branch  as  a  part 
of  our  primary  school  curriculum.  Possibly  there  is  no 
subject  of  educational  interest  that  has  been  more  generally 
theorized  than  the  subject  of  literature  in  the  primary 
school.  These  th^oories  are  of  various  and  sundry  kinds. 
One  theorist  tells  us  that  the  child  must  read  or  have  read 
to  him  only  those  things  which  he  can  understand  without 
conscious  or  unconscious  effort.  Another  asserts  that  all 
reading  for  children  should  bear  directly  upon  the  things 
around  him,  those  things  within  his  physical  horizon. 

Others  declare  that  imaginative  literature  should  be  en- 
tirely eliminated  from  the  course  of  reading  for  young 
children,  and  only  those  selections  which  deal  with  facts 
should  be  used.  Still  others,  I  regret  to  say,  affirm  that 
children  who  read  learn  to  despise  labor,  and  through  their 
reading  become  utterly  incapacitated  for  a  business  life. 
Xxunerous  other  theories  have  been  advanced. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  not  more  than  about  sixty  per 
cent,  of  our  pupils  ever  reach  the  grammar  grades,  and 
unless  teachers  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  wise  discrimi- 
natioi;^  of  books,  the  child  may  justly  feel  that  he  has  been 
defrauded  of  his  rights.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  parents 
are  equally  responsible  for  this.     That  does  not  concern 
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us  as  far  as  our  duty  lies.  Examples  are  not  wanting  to 
show  that  parents  do  not  always  exercise  a  wise  choice  in 
providing  for  the  physical  wants  of  the  child.  A  glance  at 
a  school  yard  during  lunch  period  justifies  this  statement. 
So  that  in  all  cases  we  need  not  hope  that  their  selection 
of  the  mental  pabulum  will  be  of  the  wisest.  It  is  a  strange 
fact  that  those  who  disregard  the  laws  governing  physical 
digestion  are  loudest  in  their  opposition  to  too  much  study- 
ing from  books,  lest  the  child's  hedth  suffer. 

I  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  it  is  as  much  a  teacher's  duty 
io  teach  her  pupils  to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad 
literature,  as  it  is  to  teach  them  the  fundamental  rules  in 
arithmetic.  It  is  her  auty  lo  use  every  means  in  her  to 
instill  in  the  hearts  of  her  pupils  a  deep  and  abiding  love 
for  that  which  is  good  and  beautiful  in  literature;  to  create 
in  them  such  a  thirst  for  good  reading  that  precludes  the 
possibility  of  their  ever  reading  undesirable  matter.  The 
ijjfluence  of  the  early  days  in  school  life  must  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  moulding  of  character  which  is  begin- 
ning to  form.  Children  then  begin  to  form  ideals  of  what 
they  wish  to  be.  Agassiz  wrote  to  bis  mother  when  only 
ten  years  of  age,  ^T.  mean  to  be  the  first  naturalist  of  my 
age,"  and  he  was. 

Who  can  measure  the  teacher's  influence  over  these 
ideals?  How  important  that  her  influence  should  lead 
them  towards  the  things  which  are  noble,  true  and  honest. 
Children's  lives  are  shaped  in  a  great  measure  by  the  light 
of  ideals.  Louisa  Parson  Hopkins,  in  an  article  on  "The 
Utility  of  the  Ideal  in  Education,"  said,  "Great  ideals  cher- 
ished in  the  heart  gnyw  into  a  hope  and  a  controlling  deter- 
mination to  achieve  them."  "Only  the  highest  possible 
ideals  should  be  placed  before  the  child,"  says  Dir.  White. 
Literature  is  the  medium  through  which  the  highest  re- 
sults may  be  reached. 

The  richest  products  of  human  thought  are  stored  in 
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books,  and  it  is  essential  that  whatever  other  means  of 
education  we  use,  the  door  which  reveals  to  us  these  rich 
treasures  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  in  the 
primary  grades. 

As  a  constant  practice  in  right  doing  will  eventually 
lead  to  right  doing  as  a  pleasurable  preference  of  the  heart, 
so  if  children  are  constantly  trained  to  appreciate  the  beau- 
tifill  in  literature,  later  in  life  they  will  turn  from  that 
which  is  coarse  and  seek  that  which  is  refining  and  elevat- 
ing. Just  as  a  bee  absorbs  all  it  wants  of  a  flower,  and  only 
that,  so  will  he  whose  intellect  has  been  rightly  trained 
appropriate  to  his  own  use  only  that  which  is  helpful  and 
uplifting  from  the  literatuire  witihin  his  reach. 

Any  enthusiastic  teacher  with  a  love  for  the  beauties  of 
nature  will  have  no  trouble  in  creating  in  her  pupils  a  taste 
for  good  literature.  But  unless  the  teacher  herself  appre- 
ciates the  value  of  literature,  she  cannot  properly  estimate 
its  service  to  others.  She  must  feel  that  it  is  the  great 
culture  study,  that  it  furnishes  avenues  for  training  not 
found  in  any  other  branch.  It  touches  the  feelings,  quick- 
ens the  mental  pulse,  creates  ideals,  incites  to  noble 
thoughts  and  higher  living  as  nothing  else  in  our  curricu- 
lum can.  As  a  strengthener  of  the  imagination  it  has  no 
equal  in  any  other  study.  If  we  believe  Dr.  Dewey,  who 
di  fines  imagination  as  "the  power  by  means  of  which  all 
other  educational  activities  are  carried  on,"  we  dare  not 
neglect  anything  that  will  tend  to  cultivate  this  important 
faculty. 

Those  who  have  studied  little  children  will  tell  you  that 
the  child  is  by  nature  a  poet.  In  his  preface  to  "Child  Life 
in  Prose,"  Whittier  wrote,  "The  child  is  always  something 
of  a  poet.  If  he  cannot  analyze  with  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  the  emotions  which  expand  his  being,  within 
his  fullness  of  life  blest  above  the  birds  and  flowers,  he  finds 
with  them  all  nature  plastic  to  his  mind  and  eye."     Not 
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irreverently  has  Jean  Paul  said,  ^T.  love  God  and  little  chil- 
dren; ye  stand  nearest  to  Him,  ye  little  ones."  Maoaulay 
appreciated  this  poetic  spirit  in  the  child  when  he  said,  in 
substance,  if  you  would  become  a  poet,  you  must  first  be- 
come as  a  little  child.  That  grand  old  writer,  Thomas  Oar- 
lyle,  says,  "A  vein  of  poetry  exists  in  lihe  hearts  of  ell  men; 
no  man  is  made  altogether  of  poetry.  We  are  all  poets 
when  we  read  a  poet  well.  .  .  .  The  imagination  that 
shudders  at  the  hell  of  Dante,  is  not  that  the  same  faculty, 
weaker  in  degree,  as  Dante's  own?  No  one  but  Shake- 
speare can  embody  out  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  the  story  of 
Hamlet  as  Shakespeare;  but  every  one  models  some  kind 
of  story  out  of  it;  every  one  embodies  it  better  or  worse." 
Stories  of  child  life,  nature,  home  life,  history,  fiction,  and 
mythology,  are  necessary  to  the  synmietrical  development 
01  the  child. 

To  the  selection  of  suitable  literature  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid.  We  should  pick  and  sort  the  food  for  the 
minds  of  the  immortal  charges  under  our  care;  should  see 
that  the  chaff  is  removed  from  the  wheat — or,  better  still, 
that  the  chaff  is  crushed  out  by  the  wheat —  and  that  the 
mental  food  is  of  the  purest  and  most  suitable  kind.  It  is 
essential  that  there  is  real  literary  merit  in  what  we  have 
chosen,  introducing  elements  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art,  true  heroism  and  patriotism.  A  child's  book 
should  be  chosen  as  reverently  as  his  friend's,  and  if  this 
be  done,  we  need  no  longer  fear  his  lack  of  usefulness  in 
life.  He  will  feel  as  keenly  as  Emerson  that  '^oble  souls 
convey  their  quality  insensibly  to  us,"  and  that  "with  the 
great  we  easily  become  great,  our  thoughts  and  manners 
become  great."  If  we  believe,  with  Ruskin,  that  a 
nation's  virtue  and  progress  are  written  in  its  art,  you  must 
agree  with  me  that  a  child's  virtue  depends  largely  upon 
the  literature  he  enjoys. 
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Since  the  myths  were  the  beginning  of  the  world's  liter- 
ature and  enter  so  largely  into  all  literature  of  succeeding 
ages,  they  are  valuable  as  a  foundation.  The  myth  is  the 
key  wMch  unlocks  the  storehouse  of  the  richest  treasures  of 
art  and  literature.  The  opposition  to  their  use  with  little 
children  is  due,  I'm  sure,  to  the  abuse  of  them.  A  great 
deal  of  caution  should  be  used  in  their  selection.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  teaching  of  them  is  in  the 
right  direction.  They  should  be  selected  with  reference 
to  the  subjects  taken  up  in  regular  study,  never  as  an  iso- 
lated thing.  The  relation  and  interdependence  of  all 
things  is  one  of  the  heavenly  visions  to  which  we  hope  to 
open  the  child's  mind;  hence,  we  must  always  seek  to  make 
this  harmonioijs  relation  apparent.  In  the  earlier  ages 
everything  in  nature  had  its  myths,  but  we  have  grown  so 
practical  in  these  days  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  them;  let 
us  inspire  our  pupils  to  read,  love  and  admire  them.  Na- 
ture grows  more  alive  to  them  by  fthe  beautiful  nature 
myths.  They  tell  in  an  intensely  interesting  manner  of 
the  wondrous  forces,  mighty  as  giants,  elusive  as  fairies, 
which  surround  us  with  their  invisible  power.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  meteorological  observation  lessons,  the  myths 
of  the  winds,  "Apollo  and  Phaeton,"  'TTlysses  and  the  Bag 
of  Winds,"  etc.,  will  arouse  much  thought  and  interest 
Children  will  learn  much  more  of  the  action  of  cold 
through  stories,  of  the  "North  Wind"  and  "Jack  Frost" 
than  they  would  if  the  facts  were  told  without  these  beau- 
tiful personifications.  Col.  Parker  tells  us  that  "the  child 
i^  near  the  savage  in  his  love  for  myths  and  fairy  stories; 
th^  myth  is  the  shell,  the  beautiful  shell,  that  has  brought 
truth  to  us  adown  the  ages.  Without  the  myth  we  should 
have  very  little  of  the  past."  He  further  says,  ^Tt  is  truth 
coming  to  the  child  in  the  way  God  intended  it  to  come. 
.     .     .     If  we  confine  the  child  to  the  stem  world  of 
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fact,  he  becomes  a  very  stern  fact,  with  little  thought  of  the 
world  beyond  or  faith  in  spiritual  life." 

It  is  often  said  that  the  child  cannot  interpret  the  myth; 
he  isn't  expected  to,  in  every  instance,  but  he  can  feel  its 
beauty,  and  at  the  time  when,  through  his  observations,  he 
does  see  a  meaning  in  the  story,  he  awakeiie  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  come  into  a  new  world  of  life  and  beauty.  Some 
one  has  said,  "A  taste  of  a  great  thought  is  far  better  than 
a  full  comprehension  of  a  small  one."  If  the  teacher,  her- 
self is  master  of  the  significance  of  the  myth,  her  pupils 
will  see  much  of  the  meaning,  and  will  feel  it  more  than 
they  see  it.  The  motive  for  the  presentation  of  the  myth 
must  be  clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  teacher.  The  light  which  shines  from 
her  eyes  will  lead  her  pupils  onward  and  upward.  A  myth, 
to  be  of  educative  value,  must  embody  some  universal 
trutli.  Through  the  myth,  unselfishness,  heroism,  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  kindness  to  the  weak,  and  many  other 
ethical  qualities  are  developed. 

We  must  make  no  less  careful  discrimination  in  our  selec- 
tion of  fairy  tales.  All  fairy  tales  are  not  suitable  for  the 
young  mind.  Felix  Adler  tells  us  that  ^Tairy  tales  may  be 
divided  broadly  into  two  classes;  one  consisting  of  tales 
which  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  they  are  really  harm- 
ful, and  children  ought  to  be  protected  from  the  bad  influ- 
ence; the  other,  of  tales  which  have  a  beautiful  and  elevat- 
ing effect,  and  which  we  cannot  possibly  afford  to  leave 
unutilized."  Dr.  Hailman  very  strongly  urges  against 
the  use  of  the  former  class.  He  complains  of  having  been 
fed  on  such  stories  when  a  child,  and  claims  to  be  laboring 
under  the  pernicious  effects  of  them  to  this  day.  Not  only 
does  the  selection,  but  also  the  presentation,  require  great 
care.  It  is  essential  that  the  child  get  the  right  impres- 
sion, for  the  impressions  of  the  child  are  so  strong  and  his 
mind  so  susceptible  that  it  is  highly  nnportant  that  only 
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that  wliicii  is  correct  in  fonn,  thought  and  expreeeion  should 
be  pi^esented  to  him.  Allow  me  to  say,  en  pasmnt,  that  no 
forced  attempt  to  point  the  moral  of  th-e  story  should  be 
made;  if  the  story  is  understood,  the  lesson  it  teaches  will 
sink  deep  into  the  impressionable  hearts  of  the  little  ones. 

"Children  love  to  hear  of  children,''  says  Longfellow;  so 
we  must  not  omit  the  stories  and  poems  of  child  life.  Chil- 
dren see  themselves  and  their  experiences  in  the  characters 
and  experiences  described.  Only  those  in  which  the  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  what  the  children  do  should  be 
chosen — ^not  upon  what  they  say  and  think.  What  child 
has  not  been  thrilled  with  admiration  of  the  hero  of  "A 
Leak  in  the  Dyke,''  or  moved  to  generous  impulses  over 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  "The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol,"  or 
felt  the  glorious  beauty  of  Ouida's  'Xittle  Dog  of  Flan- 
ders," or  aroused  to  patriotic  feelings  over  'Taul  Revere's 
Ride"?  Louisa  Alcott,  Francis  Hodgson  Burnett,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  and  I  would  not  for 
the  world  omit  Eugene  Field  and  a  number  of  others,  afford 
us  an  abundant  supply  of  suiftaible  literature.  We  are 
under  very  heavy  obligations  to  Jane  Andrews,  who  gave 
us,  among  other  excellent  books,  those  which  describe  the 
child  life  of  seven  different  races,  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters" 
and  'Tflow  the  Sisters  Proved  Their  Sisterhood."  Long- 
fellow's "The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  study  of  Lidian  life.  This  has  been  foimd  to  be 
intensely  interesting  to  little  children. 

What  more  beautiful  picture  of  home  life  would  you 
wish  than  Whittier  gives  in  "Snow-Boimd."?  He,  too, 
must  have  loved  the  fairy  tales.  I  recall  two  portions  of 
this  winter  idyl.  When  the  boys,  in  obedience  to  their 
father's  command,  cut  a  path  through  the  snow,  he  says: 
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"And  where  the  drift  was  deepest  made, 

A  tunnel  walled  and  overiaid 
Witih  dazzling  crystal;  we  had  read 

Of  rare  Aladdin's  wondrous  cave, 

And  to  our  own  his  name  we  gave, 

With  many  a  wish  the  luck  were  ours 
To  test  his  lamp's  supernal  powers." 

Again,  when  at  night,  all  had  gathered  around  the 
hearthstone,  while  outside  their  own  warm  hearth  seemed 
blazing  free,  childish  fancy  whispered  the  old  rhyme: 

'TTnder  tiie  tree,  when  fiire  outdoors  bums  merrily. 
There  the  witches  are  making  tea." 

In  the  stories  of  earth's  great  heroes,  the  child  should 
never  be  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  ideals  (no 
matter  how  noble,  how  true,  how  beautiful)  can  only 
approximate  the  "One  Perfect  Life."  He  should  be  made 
to  know  that  all  good  emanates  from  this  "Source,"  and 
that  only  goodness  and  purity  can  return  to  God.  That  no 
evil  can  inherit  eternal  life  except  as  a  curse. 

John  Burroughs  has  written  so  delightfully  of  nature; 
he  has  made  the  birds  and  bees  talk  to  us,  and  has 
revealed  beauty  in  many  ways.  Miss  Burt  showed  a  just 
appreciation  of  Burrough's  works  by  basing  her  little 
^^ature  Readers"  on  his  essays. 

I  referred  in  the  beginning  to  those  who  claimed  that  a 
love  of  books  led  children  to  despise  labor.  I  assert  that 
when  children  grow  up  to  despise  manual  labor  ^T>ecause 
their  book  learning  has  raised  them  above  mean  toil,"  it  is 
v/holly  the  fault  of  the  teachers  who  have  trained  them. 
None  can  become  so  learned,  so  wealthy,  that  they  are 
exempt  from  God's  command  tiat  all  mankind  shall  eat 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  And  so  the  doting  father, 
the  fond  mother,  need  no  longer  fear  that  their  boy  and 
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girl  will  become  incapacitated  for  work  because  they  enjoy 
good  reading.  Ohooee  the  child's  teacher — ^the  teacher 
that  will  heighten  and  broaden  his  intellect  until  he 
will  scorn  the  'Tbookwonn"  who  labors  not.  We  would, 
under  no  circumstances,  omit  t)he  literature  of  labor. 
There  are  poems,  through  which  labor  becomes  digni- 
fied in  the  eyes  of  the  child.  Do  you  suppose  that 
there  were  many  children  in  Oambridge  after  "The  Vil- 
lage Blacksmith^'  appeared,  who  did  not  have  the  pro- 
foundest  respect  and  admiration  for  the  man  "with  large 
and  sinewy  hands,"  who,  in  his  shop,  "under  a  spreading 
chestnut  tree,"  toiled  ^Veek  in,  week  out."?  Will  "The 
Com  Song,"  "The  Huskers,"  "The  Lumberman,"  by 
Whittier;  "The  Wise  Fairy,"  "The  Shoemaker,"  by  Alice 
Cary;  'The  Rope  Walk,"  "The  Building  of  the  Ship,"  by 
Longfellow,  fail  to  bring  out  the  moral  that  "All  labor  is 
noble  and  holy"?  that  it  builds,  strengthens  and  ennobles 
man's  entire  nature?  Will  they  not  realize  that  physical 
labor  is  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  for  mankind's  growth,  a 
blessing  and  not  a  curse?  Through  these  readings,  the 
blacksmith  becomes  more  than  a  blacksmith,  the  farmer 
more  than  a  farmer,  the  shoemaker  more  than  a  shoemaker. 
Children  will  realize  that  we  have  a  deeper  relation  to  the 
world's  workmen  than  those  of  respect  and  gratitude  for 
their  labor. 

Whoever  says  that  love  of  books  interferes  with  success 
in  a  business  career  lays  himself  open  to  correction.  As 
some  kind  of  relaxation  must  take  its  turn  with  business, 
it  will  be  profitable,  or  useless,  according  to  circumstances. 
Hence,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  that  which  is  useful. 
The  love  of  books  supplies  a  man's  mind  with  such  vast 
resources  of  enjoyment.  Li  early  life  it  is  a  delightful 
recreation  to  him,  broadening  the  mind  and  enlarging  the 
heart.  In  old  age,  when  his  society  is  necessarily  circum- 
scribed and  he  is  unable  to  join  in  the  bustle  of  the  world. 
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he  draws  on  his  stores  of  literary  matter,  instead  of  dwell- 
ing upon  the  unpleasant  memories  of  the  past.  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  love  of  good  literature  is  friendly  to 
good  manners  and  upright  conduct,  which,  in  every  profes- 
sion, is  the  high  road  to  jespect  and  success.  Consequ^itly 
our  faculties  and  principles  are  equally  improved.  In 
every  business  the  man  who  can  think  rises  superior  to  him 
who  can  only  labor. 

By  all  means  give  children 'Vholo  pieces,  not  fragments." 
They  are  unsatisfactory  alike  to  young  and  old.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious;  fragments  do  not  give  the  child  any  sense 
of  totalities  or  idea  of  the  relation  of  part  to  part,  like 
whole  pieces  give  us  units.  This  is  the  great  objection  to 
the  ordinary  school  readers;  their  contents  are  too  frag- 
mentary and  the  power  of  great  literature  is  lost  in  them. 
Dr.  Maxwell,  in  an  adress,  said,  "There  is  nothing  sadder 
in  a  child's  school  life  than  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
read  over  and  over  again  for  five  months  some  fifty  or  sixty 
pages  of  the  ordinary  school  reader,  until  he  knows  them 
by  heart  If  he  could  have  been  reading  over  and  over, 
instead,  the  same  amount  of  great  literature,  which  he  could 
never  forget,  instead  of  the  little  literature,  whidh  he  can 
never  remember,  how  immeasurable  would  be  the  gain?" 
Many  classics  are  now  published  in  such  form  and  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  them  available  as  school  readers. 

In  my  remarks,  I  have  endeavored  to  be  practical,  not 
original.  I  couldn't  be  original  if  I  would;  'twould  be 
egotism  to  attempt  it  The  views  which  I  have  expressed 
are  mine  only  from  the  fact  that  I  have  imbibed  them  from 
the  writings  of,  and  personal  association  with,  those  who 
have  studied  the  matter  thoughtfully  and  carefully. 
These,  with  my  own  practice  in  the  schoolroom,  have  I 
given  to  you. 

Perhaps  your  work  will  be  slow  at  first;  all  reform  work 
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is.     We  cannot  overcome  all  the  obstacles  in  our  own  ohar- 
acters  «.t  once.    Certainly  we  should  not  hope  to  mould  the 
minds  of  fifty  little  children  and  fashion  them  as  we  will 
without  patience,  repetition  and  eternal  vigilance. 
''Heaven  was  not  reached  in  a  single  bound, 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lonely  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  WB  mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round." 
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DISCUSSION. 


By  Mies  E.  H.  MBRILL. 


The  subject  of  literature  in  the  lower  grades  is  of  vast 
importance.  The  foundation  determines  the  size,  strength 
amd  duration  of  the  etnicture.  The  love. of  good  and 
worthy  books,  the  power  to  appreciate  noble  sentiments,  the 
keen  perception  of  proper  figures,  of  well  placed  words^  can 
only  come  after  the  eye,  ear  and  mind  have  been  trained  to 
act  in  harmony.  The  habit  of  careful  study  of  whatever  is 
read,  instead  of  the  rapid  skimming  to  get  the  story,  alone 
can  furnish  a  sure  foundation  for  broad  intellectuality  and 
steady  mental  growth. 

That  word  growth  suggests  that  I  change  my  figure;  that 
I  refer  you  to  that  ^T)erer'  of  the  twig  which  prefigures  the 
forest  tree  of  later  date;  that  I  recall  to  you  the  wise  man's 
promise  of  the  lasting  effect  of  early  training  in  the  moral 
sphere.  This  holds  out  then  the  sure  reward  for  our 
efforts.  We  labor  in  hope  knowing  that  this  same  care  will 
become  a  habit  of  our  young  pupils  for  after  life.  Let  us 
help  them  to  select  beautiful  passages,  well  turned  phrases, 
to  stx>re  in  memory  th'eee  "gems"  of  thought  for  idle  hours 
or  future  needs.  Let  them  early  learn  to  reproduce  the 
story;  to  select  the  salient  points;  again  to  omit  no  telling 
stroke,  no  dainty  touch.  All  we,  no  doubt,  have  been  woe- 
fully disappointed  in  these  reproductions,  for  it  is  one  form 
of  work  the  average  child  dislikes,  and  only  years  of  train- 
ing can  make  it  a  pleasure  or  success.  Yet  this  method  is 
the  best  for  the  study  of  models  and  for  gaining  a  good 
style. 

Along  with  this  reading  for  style  and  matter,  the  child 
should  be  taught  to  observe  the  form  of  words  and  thus 
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become  proficient  in  spelling.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  they 
saj,  rarely  misspell;  shame  on  us,  that  we  who  have  all  the 
senses  fail  so  often  just  here. 

True  elocutionary  training  is  h'ere  both  a  requisite  for 
correct  underatanding  of  the  subject-matter,  and  a  neces- 
sary outcome  of  such  understanding. 

Therefore,  give  all  attention  and  diligence  to  the  subjecc 
of  literature  in  the  b^inner'e  classes,  for  the  youngest 
pupils  are  the  hope  of  the  scfliools. 
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GEORGIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

(a>IX)RED.) 

The  sixteenth  annual  session  of  the  Georgia  Sftate  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  in  Macon  in  Steward's  A.  M.  E. 
church  from  June  29th  to  July  3d,  1897. 

The  president,  William  E.  Holmes,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  there  was  present  a  body  of  enthusiastic,  representa- 
tive teachers  from  various  parts  of  the  Starte. 

The  program  consisted  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and 
they  were  intelligently  and  thoughtfully  discussed.  It 
consisted  of  departjnents,  as  has  for  several  years  been  the 
case,  and  over  each  of  these  a  chairman  presided. 

Conmion,  high  school  and  college  education  were  made 
departmental  subjects,  as  was  also  industrial  education. 
Literature  and  music,  too,  received  special  attention.  At 
stated  intervals  addresses  bearing  on  some  branch  of  the 
profession  of  teaching  were  delivered  by  persons  eminently 
fitted  to  perform  that  duty.  Among  «the  most  inspiring  of 
these  was  that  delivered  by  Georgia's  patriotic  and  progres- 
sive conunissioner  of  education,  Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  who 
willingly  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  and  speak 
before  the  Association. 

The  Association  is  planning  to  establish  a  Chautauqua 
so  that  it  may  be  alble  to  devote  more  time  to  the  consid- 
eration of  matters  relative  to  teaching  and  the  science  of 
education. 

WM.  E.  HOLMES. 
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THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION. 

The  following  are  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  tho 
members  of  Boards  of  Education  of  Georgia,  held  at  Haw- 
kinsville,  Ga.,  on  May  9,  1897: 

In  response  to  an  invitation  extended  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Ocmulgee  Chautauqua,  members  of  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation of  several  counties  of  the  State  met  at  Hawkinsville 
on  May  9,  1897,  and  formed  an  organization,  having  for 
ita  object  the  advancement  of  public  school  interests, 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  having  been  made  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Chautauqua  and  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Pulaski  county. 

After  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Hon.  C.  R.  "War- 
ren, the  president  of  the  Pulaski  county  Board,  stated  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Geo.  M. 
Xapier,  of  Walton  county,  Mr.  C.  R.  Warren,  of  Pulaski, 
was  elected  temporary  chairman,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Arnold,  of 
Henry,  temporary  secretary  of  the  organization. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  I.  J.  Holder,  of  Pulaski,  permanent 
organization  was  effected  by  the  election  of  the  above 
named  officials  as  permanent  officials. 

Mr.  Napier,  of  Walton,  offered  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment,  by  the  chairman,  of  a  committee  of 
five  to  draft  a  oonfirtatution  and  by-laws  for  the  organization. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  the  chairman  appointed 
the  following  as  members  of  the  committee: 

G.  M.  Napier,  of  Walton,  chairman. 

H.  L.  Middlebrooks,  of  Hancock. 

T.  H.  Kimbrough,  of  Harris. 

J.  R.  Monroe,  of  Wilcox. 

J.  P.  Cobb,  of  Gilmer. 

lltr 
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Mr.  T.  H.  Kimbrough,  of  Harris,  moved  that  the  chair- 
man be  authorized  to  -appoint  an  Executive  Committee  to 
<?onsist  of  three  members. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Middlebrooks,  of  Hancock,  oflFered  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  chairman  and  secretary  be  added, 
making  the  membership  of  the  committee  five. 

The  motion  was  adopted  as  -amended,  and  the  chairman 
appointed  the  following  as  members  of  the  committee: 

T.  H.  Kimbrough,  of  Harris,  chairman. 

J.  F.  Lovett,  of  Screven. 

O.  0.  Bell,  of  Hancock. 

C.  K.  Warren,  of  Pulaski. 

K.  J.  Arnold,  of  Henry. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Bell,  of  Han<?ock,  moved  that  the  associa- 
tion be  known  as  "The  State  Association  of  Boards  of 
Education."     This  motion  was  adopted. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  of  the  association  for 
1898  at  Macon,  Ga.,  on  the  same  date  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  County  School  Commissioners  is  held. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

R.  J.  ARNOLD,  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Rogers,  of  Washington,  oflFered  the  following 
motion : 

"That  district  institutes,  to  meet  annually  at  such  places 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  State  School  Commissioner 
-and  members  of  the  County  Boards  of  Education,  be  or- 
ganized for  the  special  instruction  of  County  Conamission- 
ers  and  members  of  County  Boards;  That  these  meetings  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State  School  Commis- 
sioner, and  that  he  furnish  sudh  instruction  as  will  in  his 
opinion  be  necessary  to  thoroughly  instruct  such  meetings 
in  practical  school  matters,  and  all  other  questions,  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  which  is  essential  to  the  best  work 
to  be  done  by  County  Boards  and  County  Commissioners." 
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After  discussion,  the  foregoing  motion  was  laid  on  the  , 
tiible.  The  matter  of  indorsing  and  transferring  teach- 
ers' licenses  from  one  county  to  another  was  freely  dis- 
<;ussed  by  E.  B.  Warren,  Maddox,  Evans,  Williams,  Wall, 
Henley,  Smith  and  othero,  and  a  motion  recommending 
against  such  practice  was  laid  on  the  table. 

State  School  Commissioner  Glenn  made  some  announce- 
ments in  regard  to  the  next  teachers'  examinations,  and 
especially  advised  that  notice  be  given  that  teachers  must 
bt  examined  in  the  counties  where  they  expect  to  teach. 

Col.  Morgan,  of  Warren,  offered  a  motion  to  the  effect 
that  we  recommend  that  State  licenses  now  in  existence 
l>e  revoked,  -after  a  two  years'  notice,  and  new  examinations 
be  required  of  the  'holde.rs,  but  as  it  was  thought  that  such  a 
law  would  not  be  operative,  the  motion  was  tabled. 

Commissioner  Glenn  then  explained  the  only  manner 
"  in  which  a  State  license  could  be  revoked.     On  motion, 
the  text-book  was  made  a  special  order  for  8  o'clock  to-mor- 
Tow  morning. 

Adjourned  to  8  a.m.  to-morrow. 

M.  L.  DUGGAN,  Secretary. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Hawkinsville,  Ga.,  May  5,  1897. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  8:15  a.m.  by  the 
president. 

The  special  order  was  displaced  temporarily,  and  tlie 
president  addressed  the  convention,  explaining  his  policy 
in  several  mattere.  A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  spe- 
cial order  (the  text-book  question)  failed. 

The  speeches  were  limited  to  one  of  not  exceeding  five 
minutes  from  each  member,  except  the  mover,  and  the 
■convention  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  following 
offered  by  County  School  Commissioner  Morgan: 
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Resoloedy  That  it  would  be  unwise  to  adopt  a  unifonn 
series  of  text-books  for  the  State.". 

The  resolution  was  freely  discussed  by  the  following,  a 
call  for  the  previous  questions  during  the  discussion  having 
failed: 

Morgan,  of  Warren. 

Reid,  of  Jasper. 

Napier,  of  Walton. 

Ware,  of  Pulaski. 

Williams,  of  Miller. 

Wall,  of  Elbert. 

Williams,  of  Berrien. 

Welch,  of  Dougherty. 

Henley,  of  Pickens. 

Wooding,  of  Banks. 

Daniel,  of  Henry. 

Lamar,  of  Baldwin,  and  others. 

Upon  a  vote  on  the  resolution,  it  was  accepted — yeas  4G 
to  nays  19. 

An  informal  and  interesting  discussion  was  t)hen  held  on 
"What  Constitutes  a  Legal  Visit  to  the  School?"  by  Reed, 
Morgan,  Rowland,  Farley,  Rogers,  Welch  and  others. 

The  president  read  a  telegram  from  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Macon,  inviting  lihe  Association  to  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  in  that  city. 

The  following  places  were  put  in  nomination  for  the 
next  Meeting:  Macon,  Milledgeville,  Gainesville,  Warm 
Springs. 

The  city  of  Macon  receiving  the  majority  of  votes,  it 
was  announced  that  the  next  Annual  Convention  ot 
Coimty  School  Commissioners  would  be  held  in  that  city 
at  the  call  of  the  president. 

Adjourned. 

M.  L.  DUGGAN,  Secretary. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF   THE  GEORGIA 

STATE    SCHOOL   COMMISSIONERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


Hawkinsville,  Ga.,  May  4,  1897. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  County  School  Com- 
missioners' Association  of  Georgia  was  called  to  order  at  2 
o'clock  by  President  G.  R.  Glenn.  An  informal  meeting 
of  the  County  School  Commissioners  with  teachers  and 
membei's  of  County  Board  of  Education  had  already 
been  held  on  yesterday,  at  which  considerable  interest  was 
developed  in  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  schools,  and  participated  in  by  State  School 
Conmiissioner  G.  R.  Glenn,  Prof.  Fitzpatrick,  Prof.  Ware 
and  many  others,  and  also  an  encouraging  speech  from 
Gov.  Atkinson. 

On  motion  of  J.  N.  Wall,  M.  L.  Duggan,  of  Hancock 
county,  was  elected  secretary.  The  president  made  some 
appropriate  remarks,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
perfect  the  roll  of  commissioners  present 

The  following  commissioners  were  in  attendance: 

Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  State  School  Commissioner. 
COUNTY  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

NAMB.  COUNTY. 

A.  T.  Fountain Pulaski. 

N.  N.  Marcfhant Colquitt. 

J.  T.  Hagin Bulloch 

W.  S.  Moore   Sumter. 

M.   Dickson    Irwin 

L.  M.  Simmons   (iilmer. 

J.  N.  Wall Elbert. 

T.  P.   Windsor    Telfair. 
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NAME.  COUNTY. 

E.  Y.  Bowen   Wilcox. 

J.  K  Rogers   Washington. 

Chas.  Banks   Appling. 

D.  P.  Hill   Monroe. 

R.  A.  Clayton   Bartow. 

T.  E.  Williams   Berrien. 

M.  L.  Duggan   Hancock. 

H.  E.  Smith Jefferson. 

H.  M.  Kaigler   Oglethorpe. 

J.  B.  Martin   Liberty. 

L.  C.  Roeser   Walker. 

H.  W.  Wooding Banks. 

J.  R.  Williams Miller. 

A.  S.  Morgan Warren. 

R.  M.  McCaslin   ; .  Meriwether. 

T.  H*  Robertson    Hall. 

Thos.  r.  Jones Earley. 

R.  X.  Lamar   Baldwin. 

W.  A.  Reid   Jasper. 

H.  J.  Arnett    Screven. 

W.  S.  Ramsay   Lawrence. 

T.  H.  Dozier   Clarke. 

J.  S.  Bradwell   Decatur. 

M.   R.  Russell    Carroll. 

A.  H.  S.  McKay Jones. 

L.  E.  Welch Dougherty. 

J.  D.  Smith   Crawford. 

B.  S.  Fitzpatrick    Twiggs. 

J.  Bishop,  Jr Dodge. 

C.  H.   Smith    Clinch. 

F.  J.  Johnson Muscogee, 

W.  A.   Farley    Harris. 

E.  G.  Green Dooly. 

W.  Z.  Spinks   Paulding, 
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NAME.  COUNTY. 

L.  B.  Evans   Richmond. 

J.  R.  Long  Lee. 

C.  S.  Maddox Butts. 

J.  C.  Daniel Henry. 

J.  O.  A.  Miller Spalding. 

John  W.  Henley Pickens. 

D.  P.  Reiser    Effingham. 

J.  H.  Rowland   Johnson. 
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PEABODT   FUND. 

Below  is  given  the  amount  received  from  the  Peabody 
fund  for  each  year,  from  the  year  1868,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  present  year,  the  total  amoimt  being  $154,229.52. 

1868 $     8,562  00 

1869   9,000  00 

1870  6,000  00 

1871 3,800  00 

1872  6,000  00 

1873   13,750  00 

1874  6,500  00 

1876   9,750  00 

1876  3,700  00 

1877 4,700  00 

1878   5,400  00 

1879   4,400  00  • 

1880   1,300  00 

1881   1,600  00 

1882 4,300  00 

1883   3,500  00 

1884 2,500  00 

1886   2,000  00 

1886   2,500  00 

1887   2,000  00 

1888   1,200  00 

1889   4,553  00 

1890   4,635  00 

1891   6,746  00 

1892   6,040  00 

1893   6,600  00 

1894  4,906  20 

1895   4,262  40 

1896   6,862  46 

1897  7,162  46 

$154,229  62 
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PEABODT  INSTITUTES. 

Fourfieeii  Peabody  Institutes,  for  the  normal  instruction 
of  the  colored  teachers,  were  held  in  the  State  this  year, 
at  points  where  they  were  most  accessible  to  the  greatest 
number. 

The  session  of  each  institute  was  of  two  weeks  duration 
and  the  work  done  cannot  fail  to  have  very  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

The  total  enrollment  was  nearly  1,800,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  colored  teachers  of  the  State.  While  the 
attendance  upon  these  institutes  last  year  was  good,  the 
increase  this  year  was  marked,  and  illustrates  the  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  great  majority  of  the  colored  teachers 
of  the  advantages  afforded  by  these  institutes,  and  shows 
their  deeire  to  equip  themselves  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
for  the  work  of  educating  their  own  race. 

Some  of  the  foremost  and  best  colored  teachers  of  the 
"State  were  engaged  as  instructors  in  these  institutes,  and 
with  but  few  exceptions,  their  work  was  very  satisfactory. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Peabody  Institutes 
is  given  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  general  agent  of 
the  Peabody  fund,  published  elsewhere. 
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REPORT  TO  DR.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  GENERAL 
AGENT  PEABODY  FUND. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  August  5,  1897. 

Dr,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Washington^  D.  C. : 

My  Dear  Dr.  Vnrry — I  am  gkd  to  report  a  continued 
growth  of  the  educational  sentiment  in  Georgia.  I  have 
visited  every  one  of  the  137  counties  within  the  last  two 
years;  have  made  a  great  many  speeches  on  education; 
have  traveled  about  60,000  miles  within,  the  State,  and 
have  given  in  this  time,  a  close  personal  study  of  our  actual 
educational  condition.  I  am  glad  'to  find  everywhere  that 
the  common  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  their  children. 

My  first  thought  in  coming  into  this  office  was  to  arouse 
the  common  people  of  the  State.  I  felt  sure  that  any  com- 
mon school  reform  to  be  successful,  would  have  to  attract 
and  enlist  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  rural  districts. 

When  I  went  before  the  last  legislature  with  an  appeal 
for  an  addition  to  our  school  fund  of  $400,000  a  great 
many  people  laughed  at  the  mere  suggestion  that  a  Georgia 
legislature  would  appropriate  so  large  a  sum.  But  these 
doubting  Thomases  did  not  know  as  I  did,  that  a  majority 
of  these  legislators  came  fresh  from  a  constituency  that  had 
been  canvassing  very  thoroughly,  the  educational  si^tuation. 

A  great  many  members  of  the  legislature  came  with  posi- 
tive instructions  from  the  people  to  vote  for  any  educa- 
tional measure  that  would  give  the  people  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts longer  school  terms  and  a  higher  grade  of  teachers. 

I  may  say  also  that  perhaps  no  act  which  the  last  legis- 
lature passed  has  been    more    heartily    approved  by  the 
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people  at  large  than  the  act  appropriating  an  additional* 
$400,000  to  the  common  sch'ool  fund. 

Within  the  past  two  years  we  have  built  more  school- 
houses  in  Georgia  than  have  been  built  in  perhaps  twenty 
years  previous.  In  a  number  of  counties  we  have  built  as 
many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  new  modem  schoolhouses  with 
modem  equipments.  There  is  no  county  in  the  State  that 
has  not  either  built  several  new  schoolhouses  or  improved 
the  old  ones.  This  work  of  building  neW  achoolhouses 
continues  with  increasing  interest  everywhere.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  a  great  many  buildings  in  the  course 
of  construction.  I  am  determined  to  make  the  next  year 
a  notable  year  for  Georgia  in  the  erection  of  new  school 
buildings.  The  people  have  a  mind  to  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  attractive  modem  buildings  that  we  have  al- 
ready erected  have  only  increased  the  demand  in  other  com- 
munities for  similar  buildings  for  their  children. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  also  that  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  local  tax  is  growing  everywhere  in  the  State.  By  the 
end  of  next  year  I  shall  hope  to  have  a  local  tax  levy  in 
force  in  a  great  many  counties  in  the  State.  The  preju- 
dice which  I  found  well  nigh  universal  when  I  came  into- 
oflSce,  against  the  local  tax  idea,  is  gradually  melting  away, 
and  the  people  everywhere  are  beginning  to  see  that  Geor- 
gia must  take  another  great  educational  step,  by  the  en- 
forcement of  the  local  tax  on  the  part  of  every  county  that 
receives  State  aid.  I  think  that  I  have  brought  our  people 
to  see  very  clearly  the  truth  of  this  proposition:  It  is  safer 
and  wiser  for  the  people  to  levy  a  local  tax  to  establish  a 
school  system  that  will  save  the  children  from  becoming 
vicious,  than  it  is  to  levy  a  local  tax  to  punish  the  children 
after  they  have  become  crilhinals. 

In  many  of  our  counties  the  records  have  shown  that  a 
great  deal  more  money  has  been  expended  from  year  to* 
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jeSiT  in  detecting,  convicting  and  punishing  criminals,  than 
has  been  expended  on  all  of  the  children  of  school  age  in 
the  county.  You  can  see  what  an  appeal  could  be  made 
to  the  people  and  how  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  could  be 
turned  to  the  salvation  of  the  children  with  such  a  record  as 
this. 

After  what  I  have  stated  above,  you  can  well  understand 
that  I  look  hopefully  to  the  future.  If  I  live  and  remain 
in  this  office  a  few  years  longer,  and  a  good  Providence 
^hall  give  me  health  and  strength,  Georgia  shall  take  a  long 
-stride  upward.  The  next  census  of  1900  shall  show  that 
we  have  illuminated  a  great  deal  of  the  dark  territory  that 
now  marks  a  domain  of  illiteracy. 

ATHENS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  School  at  Athens  is  doing  a  great  work  for 
the  State.  It  has  enrolled  this  year  three  hundred 
pupils,  all  of  whom  are  teacljers  in  the  service  of  the 
"State. 

The  faculty  of  that  school  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  Professors  Branson  and  Earnest,  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at 
Milledgeville,  and  Miss  Ida  Young,  a  distinguished  grad- 
uate of  tjhe  Peabody  Nomwal.  I  do  not  know  anywhere  a 
school  that  has  a  more  earnest  body  of  students  and  a  more 
imited  and  harmonious  faculty. 

The  State  is  now  giving  this  school  $22,500  per  annum, 
•and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  legislature  will  continue  to  ap- 
propriate, from  year  to  year,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
adequate  support  and  enlargement  of  the  institution. 

Capt.  S.  D.  Bradwell,  the  president,  has  managed  the 
finances  of  the  school  with  ^nsummate  ability.  The 
:average  cost  for  board,  washing,  lights,  books  and  all  inci- 
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dental  expenses  to  the  pupils  does  not  exceed  $7.00  pe^ 
month. 

I  have  paid  to  this  school  from  the  Peabody  fund  $900^ 
tlie  amount  which  you  have  sent  me  for  this  purpose. 

THE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT   MILLEDGE- 
VILLE,  GEORGIA. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Milledgeville  has 
just  closed  another  prosperous  year.  The  enrollment  has 
been  larger  than  ever.  President  Ohappell  informs  me 
that  about  two  hundred  applicants  had  to  be  turned  away 
during  the  last  session  because  there  was  not  more  room  for 
their  reception  in  the  dormitories. 

The  normal  graduates  of  this  school  are  doing  very  great 
service  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.     I  find  them 
everywhere,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea-board,  and  the 
transformation  that  they  are  working  in  the  life  of  the  com-, 
nmnities,  is  in  many  instances  simply  remarkable. 

President  Chappell  says:  "The  Model  School  connected 
with  the  Normal  Department  enables  us  to  give  our  normal 
students  the  finest  kind  of  practical  trainiag.  The  school 
consists  of  about  120  children,  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of 
age.  They  are  divided  into  eight  classes  corresponding  to 
the  first-eight  grades  in  the  best  city  public  school  systems. 
These  classes  are  in  charge  of  three  expert  normal  training 
teachers  and  occupy  three  well  furnished,  well  equipped 
rooms  in  the  main  college  building.  The  classes  are  taught 
largely  by  members  of  the  Senior  Normal  class,  under  the 
careful  direction  and  supervision  of  three  training  teachers, 
and  of  the  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  normal  de- 
partment. The  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  in  the  course 
of  the  year  every  member  of  the  Senior  class  has  very  con- 
siderable experience  in  teaching  every  one  of  the  eight 
grades. 
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This  practice  teaching  in  the  Model  School  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  our  pupil  teachers.  It  trains  them  as  they 
could  not  be  trained  under  any  other  conditions,  to  apply 
practically  and  skillfully  the  principles  of  pedagogy  that 
they  have  studied  in  the  previous  years  of  their  normal 
<?ourse.  We  have  the  strongest  possible  proofs  of  the  great 
benefits  of  this  practical  training.  From  all  parts  of  Geor- 
gia where  our  graduates  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  and  in  the  city  graded  schools,  we  are  con- 
stantly getting  gratifying  intelligence  of  their  splendid 
work,  and  they  themselves  almost  invariably  attribute  their 
success  mainly  to  the  training  they  get  in  our  Model  School. 
Scores  of  them  have  said  to  me  or  written  to  me,  in  effect : 
"1  would  not  take  anything  for  my  Model  School  training; 
it  has  helped  me  so  much." 

This  Model  School  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  the 
Peabody  education  fund.  The  salaries  of  the  three  train- 
ing teachers  are  all  paid  from  that  fund,  the  incidental  ex- 
penses being  defnayed  by  a  small  fee  charged  the  pupils. 
But  for  the  generous  aid  given  us  by  the  Peabody  fund,  it 
would  be  entirely  imjx^esible  for  us  to  have  a  Model  School, 
and  the  absence  of  it  would  make  our  normial  department 
almost  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
left  out. 

The  Peabody  fund  also  aids  us  materially  in  furnishing 
the  best  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  and  in  sight-sing- 
ing to  our  normal  pupils. 

A  part  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  each  of  these 
branches  is  paid  from  the  Peabody  appropriation;  but  for 
this  aid,  we  should  be  forced  either  to  dispense  entirely  with 
<me  of  these  teachers,  or  else  employ  in  both  cases  inferior 
teachers  at  low  salaries." 

The  President  has  drawn  this  year  from  the  Peabody 
fund  $220.00,  as  you  will  see  from  the  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  from  December  14th,  1896,  to 
August  Ist,  1897. 
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PEABODY  INSTITUTES. 

I  have  devoted  the  money  which  you  sent  me  test  year 
:and  this  for  the  Peabody  Institutes  exclusively  to  the  col- 
oi-ed  teachers,  because  they  needed  it  most.  I  have  already 
held  this  year  thirteen  Peabody  Institutes  for  the  colored 
teachers  at  a  cost  of  $1,600.00  and  have  more  yet  to  be  held. 
1  shall  reach  in  this  way,  during  the  sunmier,  nearly  all  of 
the  colored  teachers  in  the  State. 

I  have  employed,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  capable 
teachers  of  the  race  in  Georgia  as  institute  conductors. 
Where  this  could  not  be  done,  I  have  had  some  of  the  most 
cultured  and  capable  white  teachers  to  conduct  the  Insti- 
tute. The  results  havie  been  everywhere  most  gratifying. 
Some  of  the  best  work  I  have  ever  seen  done  anywhere  has 
b(*en  done  by  some  of  these  cultured  men  and  women  of  the 
colored  race  in  Georgia. 

It  has  been  an  inspiring  and  helpful  indication  of  the 
rapid  advancement  of  educational  thought  among  the  peo- 
ple of  that  mce. 

In  a  number  of  places  the  Institute  has  been  aided  by 
<*ohtributions  from  the  counties  and  the  conductors  have 
l>een  reasonably  well  paid  for  their  services. 

So  universal  has  been  the  demand  among  the  teachers  for 
longer  institutes,  that  I  shall  ask  the  legislature  to  make 
the  institute  attendance  hereafter  compulsory  for  at  least 
one  month  and  provide  adequate  pay  for  the  conductors  for 
this  length  of  time. 

I  mention  another  matter  in  this  connection  that  I  am 
5ure  ^vill  be  gratifying  to  you  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Peabody  education  fund. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  Georgia  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  col- 
ored teachers. 

I  shall  present  this  matter  also  to  the  next  legislature.    I 
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hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  establish  a  school  similar  in 
character  to  the  one  at  Athens  for  the  colored  teachers  of 
the  State. 

This,  you  will  observe,  will  be  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
Peabody  Institutes  for  the  colored  people  sustained  by  the 
Peabody  fund  for  the  last  two  years. 

PEABODY  AGENCY. 

I  must  <add  one  word  more  concerning  the  noble  agency 
pix)vided  by  Mr.  Peabody  "for  the  suffering  South,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  country." 

The  spirit  of  the*  great  benefactor  and  of  the  "brave, 
honest  and  noble-hearted  friends  of  mankind,"  who  com- 
pose the  splendid  company  that  'have  administered  this 
princely  gift  to  the  children  of  the  South,  is  pervading 
every  institution  and  every  individual  that  has  been  blessed 
by  the  Peabody  fund.  More  than  any  other  agency,  this 
Peabody  agency  has  been  instrumental  in  educating  the 
masses  in/to  peace.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe^ 
the  Peabody  institutions  have  about  them  and  through 
them,  this  distinctive  atmosphere  of  peace. 

It  has  been  a  new  translation,  as  well  as  a  new  interpre- 
t-ation  of  the  glad  message  of  the  olden  times  of  "Peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men." 

Those  who  have  been  educated  at  the  schools,  that  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  Peabody  fund,  delight  to  call 
themselves  the  beneficiaries  of  a  great  and  good  man. 
They  delight  to  tell  the  children  whom  they  teach  the  sim- 
ple and  beautiful  story  of  George  Peabody's  splendid  ca- 
reer. I  hiave  noted  with  infinite  pleasure  the  stress  that 
even  the  negro  teacher  in  the  Peabody  Institute  lays  upon 
the  name  of  Peabody  as  he  declares  himself  a  learner  in 
the  Peabody  Institute. 

The  Peabody  fund  has  come  to  mean,  in  the  public 
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mind  in  Georgia  at  least,  an  agency  furnishing  help  to 
those  who  will  help  themselves.  In  this  way  the  Peabody 
agency  is  transmitting  the  spirit  of  George  Peabody's  noble 
life  down  into  generations  that  are  yet  unborn.  In  all  the 
swelling  streams  of  the  growing,  widening  Southern  civili- 
zation there  will  be  a  constantly  increasing  current  that 
will  cotninually  clarify  and  sweeten  and  calm  the  whole 
stormy  flood  and  by  and  by  a  beautiful  river  of  peace  shall 
gladden  the  hearts  of  this  Southland  people  yet  to  be.  Of 
all  the  sources  of  that  stream  that  is  to  bring  healing  to  the 
people  and  joy  and  peace  to  the  nation,  men  shall  turn  to 
none  with  more  raptm*e  than  to  the  new  fountain  of  life 
that  was  opened  in  America  when  George  Peabody  was 
born. 

The  people  to  whom  he  shall  bring  a  great  light  shall 
multiply  with  the  rolling  years  and  children  of  children 
yet  to  be,  will  bless  and  crown  his  name. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  K.  GLENN, 
State  School  Commissioner. 

1211 
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PLAN  OF  GRADING  FULTON'S  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Board  of  Echwatioti  of  Fulton  County: 

Gentlemen — ^Without  close  and  careful  supervision, 
pu'blic  schools  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on.  The 
present  unsystematic  method  of  classifying  and  teaching 
in  the  conmion  schools  makes  accurate  and  effective  super- 
vision next  to  impossible.  The  lack  of  uniformity,  the 
absence  of  system,  and  the  aimlessness  in  the  work  of  the 
rural  schools  that  exist  in  almost  every  other  section  of 
the  State,  are  quite  as  apparent  in  Fulton  as  in  other  coun- 
ties.  The  blame  for  this  condition  does  not  attach  alto- 
gether to  either  teachers,  patrons  or  school  officials,  but  all 
here  contribute  more  or  less  to  bring  it  about. 

To  get  the  best  results  in  school  work  the  governing 
authority  must  provide  a  definite  system  operating  uni- 
formly upon  all  sections.  The  teacher  must  have  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  work  to  do  in  a  given  time,  having  the 
minimum  as  a  basis.  This  will  serve  to  inspire  the  effort 
necessary  to  conform  to  the  requirements  made.  The 
child  n^ust  have  an  object  constantly  before  it  to  be  at- 
tained. This  is  a  strong  incentive  to  ambitious  children 
and  does  much  to  kindle  a  laudable  ambition  in  the  minda 
of  the  indifferent.  The  parent  must  accord  a  willing  co- 
operation to  all.  And  when  the  parent  fully  understands 
the  importance  of  conforming  to  the  plan  arranged  for 
his  child's  education,  there  will  be  far  fewer  absences  and 
far  less  indifference  to  educational  work  generally.  When 
we  remember  that  these  important  factors  in  the  conduct 
of  public  schools  have  been  but  slightly  considered,  is  it 
tc  be  wondered  at  that  common  school  work  has  been  un* 
satisfactory? 

When  teachers  having  charge  of  the  same  school  but  a 
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few  years  at  least,  are  permitted  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion as  to  what  shall  be  taught  at  different  periods  of  the 
child's  advancement,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  after  a 
school  has  imdergone  a  change  of  teachers  two  or  three 
years  in  succession,  the  advancement  of  the  child  is  dis- 
joined and  provokingly  awkward.  The  interest  of  the 
child  imperatively  demands  that  there  should  be  some 
well  arranged  pUm  for  its  education  carefully  outlined 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  the  course  so  arranged  should 
be  observed  from  the  day  the  child  enters  school  until  it 
leaves.     In  no  other  way  can  proper  work  be  done. 

The  liberty  which  for  many  years  has  been  accorded 
teachers  of  the  common  schools  of  giving  instruction  in 
branches  foreign  to  a  common  school  course,  and  not  con- 
templated under  our  conmion  school  laws,  while  permissi* 
ble,  if  not  wise,  in  the  infancy  of  our  system,  is  proving 
harmful  now  to  common  school  work.  T  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  higher  branches  properly  taught  are  not  benefi- 
cial, but  I  do  claim  that  all  the  time  thus  given  to  high 
school  work  by  a  teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  is  to  the  neglect  and  detriment  of  the 
children  in  the  lower  grades  who  are  rightfully  entitled 
to  all  the  teacher's  time.  The  Constitution  of  the  State 
and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  clearly  define 
what  shall  be  taught  in  the  common  schools.  To  allow 
teachers  to  take  any  considerable  portion  of  the  time  allot- 
ted to  common  school  work,  in  teaching  branches  beyond 
the  curriculum  so  fixed,  not  only  prevents  systematic  work, 
but  is  a  positive  perversion  of  the  public  school  fund. 

To  meet  properly  the  conditions  which  I  have  called 
attention  to  above,  and  to  make  our  school  work  more 
effective  and  uniform,  I  have  arranged  the  following 
course  of  study,  covering  nine  years  of  six  months  eaeh, 
which  I  recommend  for  your  adoption. 
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NOTES. 

In  looking  over  this  outline  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  some  of  the  studies  the  point  of  advancement  is  not 
clearly  stated.  The  omission  is  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  course  will  require  a  change  in  many 
of  our  texit4)ooks,  and  until  they  have  been  adopted,  defi- 
nite divisions  cannot  be  made. 

In  carrying  out  this  course,  a  large  di&cretion  should  be 
allo^^ed  the  teacher.  The  Board  in  adopting  the  plan  o£ 
work  makes  known  what  will  be  required  in  a  given  time. 
I  recommend  that  the  teacher  be  allowed  to  arrange  tha 
division  of  time  as  to  hours  to  be  devoted  to  each  branch 
to  suit  his  own  ideas,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  revision  of 
the  commissioner  in  the  event  it  should  appear  that  by  the 
teacher's  arrangement  the  work  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
performed. 

The  school  year  of  six  months  is  divided  into  two  terms 
of  three  months  each.  At  the  end  of  each  term  written 
examinations  for  all  grades  profK)sed  by  the  commissioner 
should  be  sent  to  all  teachers.  Upon  the  result  of  these 
examinations,  together  with  the  class  of  work  of  the  term, 
promotion  should  be  made.  At  the  end  of  each  term  op- 
portunity should  l>e  allowed  pupils  making  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement than  their  classes  to  skip  half  grades,  upon 
written  examinations.  By  this  plan  a  child  is  confined  to 
one  class. 

By  the  above  course,  operated  as  briefly  hinted  at,  in 
nine  years  of  six  months  each,  we  will  be  able  to  give  the 
children  of  this  county  a  thorough  common  school  educa- 
tion. Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  J.  GUINN, 
County  School  Commissioner. 
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CIRCULARS  ISSUED  TO  COUNTY  SCHOOL  COM- 
MISSIONERb. 


Office  of  State  School  Commissioner. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  10,  1896. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

To  the  County  School  Commissioner: 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  law  setting  apart  a 
day  as  "Arbor  Day."  You  will  find  the  section  on  page 
37  of  the  Common  School  Law. 

Section  1  of  this  law  sets  apart  the  first  Friday  of  De- 
cember in  each  year  as  a  day  for  tree  planting.  The  law 
also  requires  a  general  observance  of  this  day  by  all  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  State. 

The  County  School  Commissioners  are  charged  with  the 
proper  observance  of  the  day.  The  law  requires  that  each 
public  school  child,  shall,  in  this  way,  be  taught  "the  value 
and  beauty  of  forestry  by  practical  tree  planting  on  school, 
church,  and  other  public  lots,  lawns  as  well  as  on  the  public 
highway." 

I  have  mailed  to  every  Commissioner  a  most  excellent 
volume  prepared  by  Mr.  N.  H.  Egleston,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  volume 
will  be  very  helpful  to  the  Commissioners  in  preparing 
suitable  programs  for  the  day. 

Arbor  Day  will  occur  this  year  on  Friday,  4th  of  De- 
cember. 

From  the  above  mentioned  volume  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing, which  will  give  our  people  the  value  of  the  product 
of  our  forestry  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  product 
of  our  mines,  our  fields,  etc. : 

"It  would  seem  that  the  mining  of  gold  and  silver  is  the 
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most  important  interest  of  the  country.     It  certainly  holds 
a  very  prominent  position  in  the  public  estimation. 

"But  the  last  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  gives 
the  value  of  the  product  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1894  as  follows:  Gold, 
$39,500,000;  silver,  $31,422,000;  total,  $70,922,000.  At 
the  same  time,  the  most  recent  and  careful  estimates  of  the 
value  of  the  products  of  our  forests  during  the  same  year 
make  it  $1,058,650,859,  or  fifteen  times  that  of  gold  and 
silver. 

"Another  comparison  is  very  significant.  If  we  add  to 
the  gold  and  silver  products  that  of  all  other  minerals,  in- 
cluding such  prominent  ones  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
coal,  lime,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  slate,  salt,  building 
stones  and  twenty-five  or  more  remaining,  which  are  less 
important,  we  shall  have  the  value  of  all  our  mineral 
products  obtained  during  the  year  1894,  $553,352,996,  or 
only  about  one-half  the  value  of  our  forest  products. 

"Again,  we  may  make  a  comparison  in  a  different  direc- 
tion and  with  no  less  striking  results.  The  statistical  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  value  of 
our  cereal  crops  for  the  year  1894  as  follows: 

Wheat $  225,902,025 

Com 554,719,162 

Oats 214,816,920 

Rye   13,395,476 

Barley   27,134,127 

Buckwheat 7,140,238 


$1,143,007,948 


or  less  by  $15,000,000  than  our  one  forest  crop. 

^Ts  it  not  worth  our  while,  therefore,  to  perpetuate  such 
a  crop,  and  to  guard  against  anything  which  threatens  to- 
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diminisli  it?  Ought  we  n6t,  by  every  means  within  our 
"Control,  to  see  that  the  source  of  this  valuable  supply  is  not 
lessened  in  its  capacity  of  yielding  such  a  prominent  con- 
tribution to  our  welfare  and  comfort?" 

You  will  find  also  in  Mr.  Egleston's  volume  very  many 
suggestions  as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  day.  I 
hope  to  live  to  see  the  time  when  every  public  road  in 
Georgia  will  be  shaded  by  trees  that  have  been  planted  by 
our  children;  when  about  every  school-house  in  the  State 
there  will  be  a  beautiful  park  or  lawn  shaded  by  trees  that 
have  been  planted  by  the  hands  of  our  little  ones. 

Excellent  suggestions  for  programs,  including  miscel- 
laneous readings,  opinions  of  distinguished  men,  etc.,  with 
subjects  fbr  declamations,  essays,  etc.,  will  be  found  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  Egleston's  volume. 

I  send  you  this  circular,  with  the  volume,  in  time  to 
make  ample  preparation  for  the  proper  observance  of 
"Arbor  Day."  I  suggest  that  you  interest  your  county 
papers  in  this  matter.  They  can  render  us  great  sendee  in 
reaching  the  people  and  awakening  interest. 

Very  truly, 

G.  R.  GLEXN, 
State  School  Commissioner. 


Office  of  State  School  Commissioner. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  25th,  1896. 

To  the  County  School  Commissioners: 

My  Dmr  Sir:  It  is  now  very  clear  to  my  mind  that 
this  legislature  will  take  some  steps  looking  to  a  different 
method  of  procuring  books  for  the  Common  Schools  than 
the  one  now  in  vogue. 

A  resolution  has  already  passed  the  House  and  is  practi- 
cally certain  to  pass  the  Senate,  authorizing  the  Governor 
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to  appoint  a  "School  Book  Commission,"  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of  providing 
books  for  the  schools,  State  uniformity,  etc.,  and  report 
back  to  the  legislature.  In  view  of  the  certainty  of  some 
legislative  action,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  adoption 
of  books,  I  suggest  that  the  County  Boards  of  Education 
postpone  any  further  adoption  of  books,  or  the  making  of 
long  term  contracts.  The  present  contracts  can  stand  un- 
til we  ascertain  definitely  what  the  legislature  will  do. 

I  send  this  circular  at  once,  as  I  understand  that  a  num- 
ber of  counties  are  proposing  to  adopt  books  during  the 
coming  week.  There  is  certainly  no  harm  in  postponing 
the  matter  until  January,  1897.  With  highest  regards, 
I  am,  Yours  very  truly, 

^  G.  k.  GLENN, . 
State  School  Commissioner. 


Office  of  State  School  Commissioner. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  21,  1896. 

To  the  County  School  Commissioners: 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  members  of  the  Boards  of  Education  to  cer- 
tain important  matters  for  the  next  school  year. 

1.  The  amount  of  money  that  has  been  apportioned  to 
your  county  for  the  year  1897  is  $ 

The  first  and  second  quarters  of  this  amount  Avill  be 
paid  as  heretofore,  in  April  and  July.  The  condition  of 
the  Treasury  is  such  that  there  will  be  no  money  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  October  to  pay  the  third  quarter. 
The  October  payment  will  be  made  along  with  the  Jan- 
uary payment,  in  Januaiy,  1898.  I  suggest  that  the 
Boards  of  Education  arrange  for  two  or  two  and  a  half 
months'  schools,  beginning  with  the  first  of  January  or 
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February,  and  then  for  three  months'  schools,  beginning 
with  the  first  of  September  or  October.  I  believe  we 
should  avoid  altogether  Summer  schools.  My  observation 
is  that  the  children  accomplish  practically  nothing  when 
they  are  sent  to  school  during  July  and  August.  The  time 
for  our  children  to  go  to  school,  it  seems  to  me,  is  during 
the  winter  months.  It  is  in  th^  winter  months  when  most 
of  the  children  can  be  spared  from  the  farms.  A  child  will 
accomplish  more  in  one  month  while  the  weather  is  cool 
than  it  will  accomplish  in  three  months  in  confinement 
when  the  weather  is  hot.  July  and  August  are  the  months 
for  picnics,  camp  meetings,  revival  meetings,  institutes, 
etc.     All  of  these  things  interfere  with  the  schools. 

2.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  more  school  houses  were  built 
in  1896  than  have  been  built  in  the  last  ten  years,  perhaps, 
altogether.  This  is  a  most  hopeful  sign.  I  urge  upon 
all  our  worthy  County  School  Commissioners  and  Boards 
of  Education  to  press  this  matter  with  the  people.  The 
children  ought  to  be  comfortably  housed  while  they  are  at 
school.  The  Boards  of  Education  should  not  locate  the 
school  in  a  house  that  is  not  comfortable.  There  will  be 
no  trouble  about  having  continued  sessions  of  five  months, 
as  most  of  the  counties  prefer  to  do,  if  we  can  secure  com- 
fortable houses  where  the  schools  can  be  held  in  the  winter 
time. 

8.  I  find  in  visiting  the  counties  that  in  some  instances 
the  school  records  are  not  satisfactorily  kept.  Every 
Board  of  Education  should  keep  a  record  of  all  its  official 
transactions.  The  law  requires  this.  It  has  happened 
during  the  year  that  obligations  have  been  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Boards,  individually,  when  the  School 
Board  was  not  in  session.  These  obligations  may  be  bind- 
ing individually,  but  they  are  not  binding  upon  the  School 
Board.  The  law  requires  that  all  obligations  of  the 
County  Board,  in  order  to  be  binding,  shall  be  made  when 
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the  Comity  Board  is  in  session,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  should  show,  in  every  case,  the  amount  of  obligation 
and  the  consideration  for  which  it  was  given  and  that  it 
was  duly  authorized  by  the  Board  during  the  legal  session 
of  the  Board. 

In  order  to  inaugurate  greater  uniformity  in  the  keep- 
ing of  our  records,  I  have  had  prepared  a  blank  form,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the  County  School  Commis- 
sioners as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  distribution.  I  hope  that 
the  Commissioners  will  criticize  this  form  and  make  any 
comments  and  suggestions  that  they  may  deem  wise,  and 
when  I  hear  from  them  all,  if  they  approve  the  suggestions, 
I  desire  that  they  shall  adopt  this  uniform  system  of  keep- 
ing our  records.  It  will  systematize  our  work  and  will 
preserve  an  intelligent  record  of  what  we  all  have  done. 

4.  We  have  a  law  on  our  statute  books,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  encourage  long-term  schools.  There  are  a 
great  many  places  in  the  rural  districts  where  such  schools 
could  be  held,  if  the  proper  encouragement  were  given. 
I  trust  that  the  County  School  Commissioners  will  examine 
this  law,  sections  54  and  55,  and  will  visit  the  communities 
where  such  schools  are  likely  to  have  sympathy  and  sup- 
port, and  encourage  the  people  to  make  supplemental  con- 
tracts with  the  teachers.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
our  present  conditon,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  have  many 
such  schools  during  the  next  year.  A  small  amount  from 
the  patrons  will  enable  the  teachers  to  protract  the  spring 
term,  say  two  months.  This  will  give  in  many  cases,  a 
five  months'  school  in  the  spring. 

5.  A  great  many  complaints  have  come  to  this  office 
from  teachers  who  have  been  forced  to  discount  their 
claims  at  usurious  rates.  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  teachers  have  been  forced  to  discount  their 
contracts  at  25  per  cent,  from  the  face  value. 

This  is  not  only  brazenly  illegal,  but  shamefully  iniqui- 
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tous.  There  is  no  safer  paper  in  this  State  than  these  con- 
tracts with  the  Teachers,  where  they  are  legally  and  prop- 
erly made  with  the  Board;  and  the  County  School  Com- 
missioners should  see  to  it  that  arrangements  are  made  by 
which  Teachers  can  discount  their  contracts  without  having 
to  pay  blood  money  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  personally  that  in  many  of  the  counties 
arrangements  are  made  to  discount  these  papers  at  the 
regular  rate  of  8  per  cent.  I  trust  that  similar  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  in  all  the  counties  for  such  Teachers 
as  are  compelled  to  discount  their  papers. 

6.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  law  that  requires 
the  County  Boards  of  Education  to  divide  the  counties 
into  sub-school  districts.  In  many  counties  this  is  not 
done.  The  law  is  mandatory  on  this  subject.  It  says: 
'The  County  Boards  shall  lay  off  their  counties  into  sub- 
school  districts,  in  each  of  which  sub-school  districts  they 
shall  establish  one  common  school  each  for  white  and  col- 
ored races,  where  the  population  of  the  races  is  sufficient, 
which  schools  shall  be  as  near  the  center  of  the  sub-school 
districts  as  can  be  conveniently  arranged,"  ete. 

In  counties  where  the  law  is  not  complied  with  in  this 
important  particular,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  county 
should  immediately  take  steps  to  lay  off  the  county  into 
sub-school  districts,  as  required  by  the  law  above  re- 
ferred to. 

7.  The  legislature  w^hich  has  just  closed,  has  added 
$400,000  to  the  $600,000  already  received  by  direct  tax, 
making  $1,000,000  by  direct  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools.  This,  with  the  amount  we  receive  from 
other  sources,  will  make  the  school  fund  for  1898  about 
$1,600,000.' 

The  entire  St^te  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  forward 
step  which  the  present  legislature  has  taken  to  pro\'ide  an 
adequate  system  of  conmion  schools  for  the  people  of  Geor- 
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gia.  It  now  becomes  your  duty,  and  mine,  and  the  duty 
of  all  the  friends  of  the  common  schools,  to  set  about  mak- 
ing our  system  of  public  education  more  efficient.  The 
people  will  cheerfully  pay  the  school  tax,  if  we  administer 
the  school  fund  properly.  We  must  reach  all  the  children 
of  Georgia.  Too  many  of  our  children,  as  is  shown  by  our 
reports,  are  not  at  school.  As  school  officers  we  must  show 
our  diligence,  and  our  earnestness,  and  our  loyalty  to  the 
people  and  to  the  children  in  providing  the  very  best 
schools  everywhere,  that  the  means  at  our  command  will 
supply,  and  we  must  insist  that  all  of  the  children  of  school 
age  shall  be  sent  to  school.  In  this  way  only  we  can  dis- 
arm unfriendly  criticism  and  secure  for  the  cause  of  public 
education  the  hearty  and  enthusiastic  support  for  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

8.  The  legislature  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  a  School  Book  Conmiission.  The  object 
of  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  is  to  investigate 
this  whole  school  book  question. 

During  the  year  1897  no  school  book  contracts  can  be 
made.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  have  existing  con- 
tracts, 80  far  as  books  are  concerned,  to  stand  for  the  year 
1897.  Of  course  contracts  that  have  already  been  made 
with  publishers,  or  those  that  have  not  expired,  will  remain 
as  they  are.  The  County  Boards  are  simply  required, 
under  the  law,  to  make  no  changes, at  all  in  the  text-books 
for  the  year  1897.  Such  contracts  as  expire  during  1897 
remain  of  force  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  am  directed  by  the  law  to  notify  the  County  Boards 
of  Education  to  this  effect. 

9.  One  oth^r  change  in  the  law  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention.  The  legislature  has  interpreted  the  law  in  refer- 
ence to  the  school  month,  so  as  to  make  a  school  month 

13. r 
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now  consist  of  twenty  days.     One  hundred  days  therefore 
will  constitute  a  school  term  of  five  months  for  1897. 

I  shall  revise  and  republish  the  School  Laws,  adding 
those  changes  the  legislature  has  just  made,  within  the 
next  three  months. 

10.  I  have  already  made  this  communication  unusually 
long,  but  I  must  add  another  closing  word.  I  have  learned 
to  have  a  strong  personal  regard  for  all  of  the  County 
School  Commissioners  in  this  State.  I  believe  they  are 
realizing  more  and  more  the  importance  of  the  great  work 
committed  to  their  care.  No  other  office  in  the  county,  to 
my  mind,  is  so  high  and  so  holy.  It  is  our  mission  to  save 
the  children.  If  we  save  the  children  we  save  the  State, 
and  we  save  the  nation,  and  we  save  all  things  that  make 
the  State  and  nation  good  and  great;  so  that  all  things  will 
bless  us  if  we  save  the  children. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  beg  to  pledge  my  time  and  what- 
ever talents  I  may  possess,  for  this  new  year  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  children. 

I  realize  more  and  more  that  the  space  of  time  allotted 
to  each  one  of  us  is  at  best  very  short.  What  we  do  we 
must  do  quickly.  Two  of  our  fellow  Commissioners  were 
called  away  during  the  last  year;  more  of  us  may  be  called 
to  our  final  •  reward  during  the  next  year.  Hon.  R.  B. 
Eogers,  of  Hall  county,  died  after  a  long  sickness;  Hon. 
J.  C.  Bryan,  of  Screven  county,  went  home  late  one  even- 
ing from  his  office  and  was  dead  within  an  hour  after  reach- 
ing home.  So  you  or  I  may  be  called  next  year.  If  the 
call  shall  come  let  us  be  found  in  our  places  working  for 
the  little  ones;  and  if  we  are  faithful  in  fulfilling  the  be- 
hests of  love  for  the  children  there  will  be  no  alarm  when 

the  call  shall  come. 

Very  sincerely, 

G.  R  GLENN, 
State  School  Commissioner. 
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OflBice  of  State  School  Oommissioiier. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  28th,  1896. 

To  the  County  School  Commissioners: 

I  have  had  mailed  to  you  a  sample  sheet  of  the  copy  of 
the  School  Record,  which  in  my  judgment  will  give  us  the 
desired  form  for  preserving  our  records.  I  will  thank  you 
to  let  me  know  at  once  if  this  blank  form  meets  your  ap- 
proval. If  you  think  well  to  do  so,  I  will  be  glad  for  you 
to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  suitable  changes  in  the  form. 
I  desire  to  have  this  Record  form  as  perfect  as  possible  be- 
fore it  is  adopted.  ^ 

I  have  secured  a  uniform  price  of  $9.00  for  the  book. 

G.  R.  GLENN, 
State  School  Commissioner. 


Office  of  State  School  Commissioner. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  27th,  1897. 

To  the  ComtAy  School  €ormmssioner: 
My  Dear  Sir: 

1.  I  send  you  herewith  the  blanks  for  the  consolidated 
annual  report  of  your  county.  Please  fill  carefully  all  of 
the  blanks  in  this  report.  In  any  case  where  you  cannot 
fill  the  blank,  please  tell  why  you  cannot  do  so.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  information  asked  for  in  this  report 
should  be  as  accurate  as  possible. 

2.  If  any  vacancies  occur  in  your  Board  of  Education 
during  the  present  year,  you  will  find  also  another  blank 
enclosed  giving  the  name  of  the  member  of  the  Board  and 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  his  commission.  Please  see 
to  it  that  all  vacancies  in  your  Board  of  Education  are  filled 
promptly  at  the  next  session  of  the  grand  jury  of  your 
eounty. 

3.  The  following  books  will  be  used  in  the  teachers'  pro- 
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fessional  course  for  this  year.  These  books  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  your  teachers  as  early  as  possible,  if  they  are 
not  supplied  already.  The  first  and  second  books  men- 
tioned have  already  been  used  in  connection  with  the  State 
examinations.  They  will  be  used  again,  as  I  desire  that 
our  teachers  shall  be  especially  thorough  in  mastering  the 
principles  embodied  in  these  books.  The  new  book  added 
to  the  list,  viz. :  the  one  marked  No.  3  in  the  list,  discusses 
matters  equally  as  important  for  the  teachers  as  those  dis- 
cussed in  Nos.  1  and  2.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  teachers 
will  enjoy  the  course  of  study  mapped  out  for  this  year. 
No.  4,  you  will  observe,  is  the  Out-Lines  of  Methods  used 
last  year.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  did  not  get  all  of 
the  good  things  to  be  found  in  this  little  manual  during  our 
Institutes  last  year.  I  desire  that  we  shall  use  the  same 
Out-Lines  of  Methods  in  preparing  for  the  Institute  work 
this  year. 

No.  1.  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching;  No.  2. 
White's  School  Management;  No.  3.  Parker's  Talks  on 
Teaching;  No.  4.  Out-Lines  of  Methods.  Nos.  1  and  2 
can  be  obtained  from  the  American  Book  Co.,  J.  Van  Holt 
Nash,  General  Manager,  Atlanta,  Ga.  No.  3  can  be  ob- 
tained from  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  either  from  Chicago  or 
New  York.  Special  discounts  will  be  given  to  you  by  the 
publishers  in  case  you  need  a  number  of  the  books.  Please 
notify  me  as  early  as  possible  if  you  will  need  more  of  the 
Out-Lines  of  Methods.  If  so,  how  many  copies  you  will 
require  for  your  teachers.  Questions  for  the  next  exami- 
nations will  be  taken  from  all  three  of  these  books,  along 
with  the  questions  from  the  OutrLines  ofMethods. 

4.  I  notice  that  some  of  the  Commissioners  fail  to  men- 
tion in  their  quarterly  itemized  statements  the  number  of 
months  or  fractional  parts  of  months,  the  teacher  has  been 
employed  and  the  pay  per  month.  Please  do  not  neglect 
this  hereafter.     A  few  of  the  Commissioners  are  slow  m 
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sending  in  their  reports  to  this  office.  To-day  is  the  27th 
of  January,  and  there  are  eight  counties  that  have  not  yet 
sent  their  fourth  quarterly  itemized  statement  to  this  office. 
To-morrow  the  checks  for  all  those  counties  that  have  sent 
reports  will  be  sent  from  this 'office.  If  the  law  should  be 
rigidly  enforced,  those  eight  counties  that  have  not  re- 
ported by  the  end  of  the  month  would  not  get  their  money 
at  all  until  the  next  quarter.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi- 
cient. 

5.  I  hope  that  the  County  School  Commissioners  will 
begin  as  early  as  possible  to  arrange  for  the  Combined  In- 
stitutes. A  number  of  counties  have  already  completed 
their  arrangements.  The  Combined  Institutes  were  so 
successful  last  year  that  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  make  the  combi- 
nations wherever  they  are  practical.  In  some  instances, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  wise  Commissioner,  the  teachers 
of  several  counties  were  entertained  free  of  cost  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community  where  the  Institute  was  held.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  magnificent  hospitality  encouraged, 
and  extended  over  the  entire  State.  Free  entertainment 
of  an  intelligent  body  of  men  and  women  will  prove  a 
great  blessing  to  any  community  -in  Georgia.  The  teach- 
ers will  always  leave  a  great  deal  of  help/ul  intelligence 
and  blessings  in  any  community  where  they  are  freely  en- 
tertained to  more  than  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  the  hospitality  they  receive.  However,  this  may 
be  left  to  the  Commissioner  to  make  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangement  possible  for  the  entertainment  of  the  teachers. 

6.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  nearly  all  of  the  counties  have 
begun  the  organization  of  the  teachers,  and  that  monthly 
meetings  are  held  and  special  branches  of  professional  work 
are  undertaken  by  the  teachers.  This  is  a  most  healthful 
and  encouraging  sign.  Whenever  the  teachers  in  Geor- 
gia become  thoroughly  organized,  and  realize  the  potency 
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of  organized  intelligence  and  effort,  then  our  educational 
interests  in  Georgia  can  be  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the 
public  men,  as  well  as  upon  the  voters  who  put  the  public 
men  in  office.  From  personal  and  professional  considera- 
tion, therefore,  I  suggest  the  wisdom  of  organized  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  the  County  School  Commis- 
sioners and  the  members  of  the  Boards  of  Education,  in 
order  that  we  may  secure  the  effectual  support  necessary 
to  perfect  our  system  of  education  in  this  State. 
Yours  very  truly, 

G.  E.  GLENN, 
State  School  Commissioner. 


Office  of  State  School  Coanmissioner. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  27,  1897.     . 

To  the  County  School  Oomnmaumer: 

My  Dear  Sir:  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  County 
School  Conunissioners  it  was  resolved  unanimously  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  in  Hawkinsville  during  their  Chautauqua 
week,  which  is  the  first  week  in  May. 

We  should  hold  at  least  a  two  days'  session,  I  believe 
that  most  all  of  the  Conmiissioners  would  like  to  remain 
the  entire  week.  I  will  appoint  Tuesday,  4th,  and  Wednes- 
day, 5th,  as  the  days  of  our  special  meeting.  I  hope  that 
you  will  be  present  and  if  possible  bring  the  members  of 
your  County  Board  of  Education.  The  Hawkinsville  peo- 
ple have  made  ample  provisions  for  our  entertainment 
They  have  invited  the  County  School  Commissioners  and 
also  the  Boards  of  Education  of  all  the  counties  in  the 
State. 

I  am  now  preparing  a  program  for  our  meeting.  I  will 
be  glad  to  have  suggestions  from  you  at  once  as  to  special 
topics  of  interest  that  you  would  like  to  have  discussed.     I 
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desire  that  this  meeting  shall  be  the  most  practical  and  the 
most  helpful  that  any  of  us  have  ever  attended.  It  can- 
not be  entirely  successful  unless  you  are  there,  and  unless 
you  take  part  in  the  deliberations.  I  want  the  school  work 
of  your  county  represented.  Please,  therefore,  send  me 
any  suggestions  that  you  would  like  to  make  that  will  give 
special  interest  to  that  meeting. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  list  of  questions  that  ex- 
plain themselves.  As  you  know  the  last  legislature  au- 
thorized thfe  appointment  of  a  School-Book  Commission;  I 
desire  the  fullest  possible  statement  from  you  and  your 
people  on  this  important  matter.  I  ^ish  to  place  before 
the  honorable  Commission  the  views  of  all  the  people,  and 
that  means  the  Boards  of  Education,  the  patrons  and  the 
teachers,  on  this  question. 

If  you  have  not  yet  made  arrangements  for  your  Insti- 
tute, please  do  so  at  once.  If  possible,  combine  your 
county  with  others,  and  have  a  great  Inter-county  Insti- 
tute, and  let  me  know  the  date,  place  of  meeting  and  the 
Institute  conductors. 

I  desire  to  have  a  full  statement  as  to  where  the  Insti- 
tutes are  to  be  held,  and  who  will  conduct  them,  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  next  general  examination  will  take  place  the  last 
Saturday  in  May.  Please  advise  your  teachers  as  to  the 
date.  I  have  appointed  the  date  earlier  than  usual  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  large  number  of  Commissioners.  I  hope 
tlus  date  will  be  agreeable  to  everybody. 
Yours  very  truly, 

G.  K.  GLENN, 
State  School  Commissioner. 
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Office  of  State  School  Commissioner. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  27,  1897. 
To  the  County  School  ConmUsaioners  : 

Is  there  any  complaint  among  the  people  of  your  county 
as  to  the  cost  of  school  books  or  the  methods  adopted  for 
supplying  the  books  to  the  children? 


What  is  the  sentiment  of  your  county  in  reference  ta 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  text-books  for  the  use 
of  all  the  common  schools  in  the  State? 


Are  your  teachers  for  or  against  uniformity?. 


Are  the  patrons  for  or  against  uniformity?. 


How  does  the  Board  of  Education  in  your  county  stand 
— ^for  or  against  uniformity? 


From  personal  experience  would  it  be  wise,  in  your 
judgment,  for  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  requiring  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  all  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  State? 
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Give  your  reason,  if  for  or  against  uniformity. 


Pave  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  School  Book 
Commission  ?    


If  you  can  do  so,  please  give  the  average  cost  of  school 
books,  per  pupil,  per  year,  as  they  are  now  furnished  to 
people  of  your  county 


O.  R  GLENN, 
State  School  Commissioner. 


Office  of  State  School  Commissioner. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  18th,  1897, 

To  the  County  School  Commissioners: 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  will  send  on  Saturday,  the  22nd,  the 
questions  for  the  examination  on  the  29th.  I  think  that 
you  will  find  that  those  of  your  teachers  who  have  studied 
the  Syllabus  carefully,  together  with  Page's  Theory  and 
Practice,  and  White's  School  Management,  will  stand  satis- 
factory examinations.  Some  of  the  counties  were  unable 
to  secure  copies  of  Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching,  and  so  I 
have  omitted  the  questions  on  that  text. 

The  examination  will  be  for  one  day  only.  The  answers 
to  the  questions  will  be  sent  you  on  Monday  the  31st.  In 
case  the  questions  should  not  reach  you  by  the  27th,  you 
should  wire  me  so  that  I  may  have  another  set  forwarded 
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to  you  by  that  day.  The  package  containing  the  questions 
must  be  kept  in  a  safe  place  and  opened  in  the  presence  of 
Applicants  on  the  morning  .of  the  examination. 

Use  the  same  method  of  grading  as  the  one  adopted  in 
the  last  examination.  For  3rd  grade  license  the  gederal 
Average  of  the  applicant  must  be  70  per  cent  or  above; 
for  2nd  grade  license  it  must  be  80  per  cent  or  above,  and 
for  1st  grade  license  90  per  cent,  or  above. 

I  have  taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  fraud  in  this 
•examination.  In  case  you  should  detect  any  person  at- 
tempting in  any  way  to  perperate  a  fraud  or  to  aid  or 
Abet  others  in  doing  so,  refuse  absolutely  to  issue  license 
in  every  such  <5ase. 

Please  be  careful  in  regard  tg  sending  papers  to  this 
office  for  State  licenses.  Do  not  send  papers  unless  you 
Are  absolutely  sure  that  the  general  average  of  the  appli- 
<}ant  is  overe  95  per  cent.  Over  60  papers  were  sent  up 
from  the  last  examination,  and  20  licenses  were  issued.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  examine  these  papers,  and  it  u 
•extremely  painful  to  me  and  mortifying  to  the  applicants 
to  find  that  the  papers  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
standard  fixed.  Yours  very  truly, 

G.  E.  GLENN, 
State  School  Commissioner. 


Office  of  State  School  Commissioner. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  27th,  1897. 
To  the  County  School  {Jomrmsaumer : 

I  send  you,  enclosed,  answers  to  the  questions  used  in 
the  examination  held  to-day. 

In  grading  the  papers  use  the  method  adopted  last  year. 
You  will  observe  that  there  are  ten  questions  upon  each 
43ubject,  except  "Theory  and  Practice,"  upon  which  there 
Are  seven.      In  grading  the  papers  value  each  question 
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upon  all  the  subjects  eoDcept  "Theory  and  Practice/'  at  10. 
Value  each  question  upon  "Theory  and  Practice"  at  14  2-7. 
For  Ist  grade  license,  the  general  average  made  by  the 
4ipplicant  must  be  90  per  cent  or  above;  for  2d  grade 
license,  80  per  cent,  or  above,  and  for  3d  grade  license, 
70  per  cent,  or  above. 

Permit  me  to  again  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of 

State  license.     Please  do  not  send  any  papers  to  this  office 

for  State  license  unless  you  are  absolutely  sure  that  the 

^neral  average  made  by  the  applicant  is  over  95  per  cent. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  E.  GLENN, 
State  School  Commissioner. 


Office  of  State  School  Commissioner. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  4,  1897. 

To  the  CovMy  School  Vomnmsioners : 

My  Dear  Sir:  As  you  have  been  previously  advised, 
the  third  quarterly  payment  to  the  teachers  can  not  be 
made  as  promptly  as  usual,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
money  in  the  State  treasury.  We  cannot  pay  for  the  work 
done  during  the  third  quarter  until  the  money  comes  in 
from  the  counties.  It  will  probably  be  about  the  middle 
of  November  before  we  can  send  out  the  chefeks.  In  the 
meantime,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  County  School  Com- 
missioners to  send  in  their  quarterly  itemized  statements 
as  usual.  Let  this  be  done  as  promptly  as  possible  after 
the  first  of  October. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  some  quarters  to  influence 
the  legislature  to  repeal  the  law  appropriating  $400,000 
additional  to  the  school  fund  of  the  State.  With  this 
$400,000  added  to  the  $600,000,  the  direct  tax  for  school 
purposes  will' be  one  million  dollars.  The  amount  that  we 
receive  from  other  sources  will  make  the  entire  school  fund 
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a  little  more  than  a  million  and  a  half.  The  million  dol- 
lars raised  by  direct  tax  is  less  than  2i  mills,  or  less  than 
$2.50  per  thousand.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union,  as 
far  as  I  am  advised,  that  is  doing  less  than  this  in  the  way 
of  direct  tax  for  school  purposes.  It  will  simply  be  an 
unspeakable  shame  for  the  State  of  Georgia  to  advertise  to 
the  world  that  she  is  unwilling  to  give  the  children  of  the 
State  at  least  $2.50  per  thousand  for  school  purposes. 
Many  of  the  States,  as  you  know,  make  a  levy  of  two  and 
three  times  as  much  in  the  way  of  a  general  tax,  and  then 
add  to  this  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  local  tax.  A 
million  dollars  direct  tax  is  only  fifty  cents  a  head  for  our 
population.  The  per  capita  school  tax  in  many  of  the 
States  reaches  as  high  as  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  head.  There 
are  absolutely  no  grounds  on  which  the  Georgia  legislature 
will  be  justified  in  repealing  this  law  appropriating  $400,- 
000  to  our  school  fund.  I  cannot  in  this  circular,  of 
course,  enter  into  an  argument,  even  if  it  were  necessary, 
to  show  you  that  this  school  fund  should  not  be  disturbed. 

I  mention  the  matter  in  order  to  have  you  see  your  rep- 
resentative in  person  and  ask  him  to  take  a  firm  stand  for 
the  children  and  the  public  school  system  of  his  State.  If 
you  think  it  proper  to  do  so,  have  the  Board  of  Education 
of  your  county  to  meet  and  pass  resolutions  respectfully 
asking  the  le^lature  not  to  disturb  the  appropriation  as 
it  now  stands.  The  action  of  your  Board  will  unquestion- 
ably have  great  weight  in  case  a  serious  fight  should  be 
made  in  the  legislature. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  legislature  in- 
tended that  this  $400,000  should  be  available  on  the  Ist 
gf  January,  1898.  But  as  the  law  was  framed,  it  cannot 
now  be  collected  until  the  fall  of  '98.  However,  the  ap- 
portionment for  '98  will  be  made  to  include  the  $400,000, 
and  the  counties  will  get  the  first  and  second  quarterly  pay- 
ments as  usual  on  this  basis,  and  the  third  quarterly  pay- 
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ment  will  probably  be  delayed,  as  has  been  the  ease  this 
year,  until  the  tax  money  can  come  in  from  the  counties. 

The  legislature  at  its  next  session  will  have  to  fix  the 
school  term  for  next  year.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
an  expression  from  yourself  and  your  Board  of  Education 
as  to  the  length  of  the  school  term — should  it  be  five 
months,  six  months,  or  seven  months? 

Before  the  apportionment  for  '98  is  made  we  ought  to 
have  a  new  school  census  taken.  Some  of  the  counties 
have  more  than  doubled  their  school  population  since  '93, 
and  yet  we  are  distributing  the  money  on  the  census  of 
1893.  It  is  very  important  that  the  legislature  should 
provide  in  the  early  days  of  its  session  for  a  new  census,  to 
be  taken  during  November  and  the  early  part  of  Decem- 
ber. If  this  is  done  it  will  give  ample  time  to  get  in  the 
returns  of  the  new  census  and  make  the  apportionment  for 
1898  on  the  new  census.  I  call  your  special  attention  to 
this  matter  also,  and  urge  you  to  have  your  representative 
consent  to  the  immediate  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the 
census  to  be  taken  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  Please  attend  to  these  important  matters  at 
once.  Yours  very  truly, 

G.  R.  GLENN, 
State  School  Commissioner. 
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QUESTIONS   USED   IN  STATE  ;  EX AMINATION. 


HISTORY. 


1.  Wihat  should  be  don©  the  firat  two  years  1x)  stimulate 

interest  in  History? 

2.  Should  the  text  book  be  memoaized? 

3.  How  should  the  leascwi  be  assigned? 

4..  Wihat  foroee  in  HHi^tary  should  be  emphiasized? 

5.  niustpate  la  topical  outline  by  making  a  model  of  die 

North  American  lujdians? 

6.  Wliat  facts  in  Biography  should  be  enaphaeized? 

7.  How  nuay  History  and  G^ogmpjhy  be  related? 

8.  Mention  some  devices  for  testing  the  progpees  of 

the  pupils. 

9.  On  what  should  th'e  emphasis  of  History  be  pliaoedt 
10.  Mention  some  hisrtjorical  games. 

READING. 

1.  Wiiy  should  the  allphabet  meithod  of  teaching  Bead^ 

ing  be  discarded? 

2.  Teach  the  word  doll  by  the  word,   or  sentence 

method. 

3.  Give  the  psychological  ground  of  the  work  you  have 

just  done. 

4.  Nam'e  four  objects  of  phbnic  work. 

5.  Construct  all  the  words  you  can  on  the  following 

phonograms:  ag,  oil,  ash,  ound. 

6.  Whiat  is  the  object  of  silent  sight  reading? 

7.  Ifow  can  the  teacher  thoroughly  satisfy  himself  that 

this  object  has  been  accomplished? 

8.  What  is  thfe  best  way  to  teacfh  h  pupil  to  read  with. 

expression. 
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9.  How  would  you  break  up  'halting  and  repeating? 
10.  Develop  by  questions  tba  follomng — 

'Xutiiep  justiy  looked  upon  learning  as  a  souixje 
of  wealth  and  power  to  a  community." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  all  the  States  of  the  Union  that  border  on  *he 

Gileat  Lakes  anld  the  Capitals  of  each. 

2.  Dmy  from  memory  a  simple  outline  map  of  Souftih 

America,  and  locate  upon  it  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains, the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Parana,  Rio 
J'aneiiV),  Quito. 

3.  Locate  Naples,  Oorsica,  Ghent,  Barcelona,  Crete. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  longitude  of  a  place  ?    Where 

must  a  place  be  situated  to  have  neither  latitude 
DK>r  longitude? 

5.  What  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  of 

Greiece,  and  what  are  their  principal  exports? 

6.  Name  three  rivers  of  Asia  that  flow  into  the  Arcitic 

Ocean. 

7.  Wha)t  is  an  outline  map?     Describe  two  methods  of 

using  outline  maps  before  a  class. 

8.  At  what  age  do  you  think  Children  may  profitably 

begin  the  study  of  geogmphy?  Give  your  rea- 
sons. 

9.  State  briefly  the  cause  of  the  change  of  the  seasons. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  monarchical  and 

a  republican  form  of  government? 

ENGLISH  GRA3IMAR. 

1.  Name  the  kinds  of  common  nouns,  and  give  exam- 
ple of  each. 
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2.  Give  example  of  (1)  a  participle  used  as  an  adjec- 

tive.    (2)  A  partcipial  adjeotive. 

Even  a  cowaixi  could  fighit  a  boMle  if  he  were  sure 
of  toinningi  but  give  me  a  man  that  has  pluck  to  fight 
when  he  is  certain  tbat  he  will  lose. 

(The  remaining  questions  refer  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence.) 

3.  Claaeified  according  to  forniy  what  kind  of  sentence 

is  it?     Why? 

4.  If  the  sentence  ended  at  the  semicolon,  what  kind 

would  it  be?     Why? 
6.  Select  the  dependent  clauses.     As  w^hat  part  of 
speech  is  each  used? 

6.  (Jive  all  the  connectives.     What  part  of  speech  is 

each,  and  wh!at  does  eadh  connect? 

7.  Abridge  the  last  dependent  clause  into  a  phrase  hav- 

ing a  participle  for  its  base. 

8.  Give  the  mode  amd  tense  of  could  fights  werCy  givCy 

and  will  loae. 

9.  Select  (1)  la  tnansitive  verb,  (2)  a  copulative  verb, 

(3)  an  intransitive  verb  not  copulative. 
10.  Give  (1)  part  of  speech,  (2)  case  (if  any),  'and  (3) 
construction,  of  words  italicized. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  What  are  the  ends  IJo  be  aimed  at  in  school  govern- 

ment? 

2.  What  'are  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a  good  dis- 

ciplinarian? 

3.  State  and  explain  three  artificial  incentives  in  moral 

training. 

4.  Name  "The  Royal  Nine''  incentives  in  moral  train- 

ing. 
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5.  What  is  "Tlie  Pouring  In  Ppo«oe98^'  of  teaoliing?   In 

•wha't  respecrtB  is  it  wpcmg? 

6.  What  ie  the  meet  importaait  queatioai  a  candidate 

for  the  teadh'er's  office  can  ask  himself? 
7-  What  is  education,  rig^h'tly  viewed? 

SPELLING. 

1.  How  should  spelling  be  taught  in  the  firet  yearns 

work? 

2.  How  many  words  are  sufficient  for  the  first  year? 

3.  Tell  what  you  know  of  Phonic  Analysis. 

4.  What  is  the  relative  impk>rtance  of  written  and  oral 

spelling? 

5.  How  many  words  should  be  a9Bign<ed  from  the  spell- 

ing book? 

6.  "WTilat  words  are  most  important? 

7.  What  are  some  ways  of  using  writteai  methods  in 

spelling? 

8.  Describe  two  good  methods  of  syllabicajtion. 

9.  Wh-at  can  you  say  in  regard  to  correcting  errors  by 

trapping? 
10.  Mention  two  spelling  games. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  What  do  you   consider  the  essentials  of  a  good 

handwriting? 

2.  Which  of  these  do  you  consider  most  important'for 

the  beginner? 

3.  Discuss  briefly  the  value  of  good  penm«anslhip  from 

the  standpoan'ts  of  writer  and  reader. 

4.  State  the  evils  (to  the  body)  that  may  result  from 

the  student  assuming  an  incorrect  position  while 
writing. 
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5.  On  general  priniciples,  what  do  you  consider    the 

elements  tending  to  m^ke  tthie  best  ^yle  of  pen- 

mtoship? 
•6.  "When  "Would  you  begin  to  urge  speed  in  a  course  of 

writing? 
7.  Would  you  make  use  of  the  bkckboiaird  in  teaching; 

and  if  so,  how? 

5,  How  is  the  memory  brought  into  play  in  the  study 

of  penmanship? 
9.  How  is  a  copy  book  valuable? 
10.  "Would  you  favor  a  heavy  or  light  line  in  letters  for 
beginners?     Why? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  2^X2— l-r-l        ,        ^        ,.      , 
7^1 7  ,,  ft — -:  reduce  to  a  decimal. 

2.  a.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  equals  the  weight  of 

180  bushels  of  corn. 
b.  What^ofiisi? 
■3.  a.  House  and  lot  cost  $4,200;  cost  of  lot  is  |  that  of  the 

house.     What  value  has  each  ? 
b.  What  part  of  |  is  f  ?    Analyze. 
4.^  Find  the  number  of  bushels  and  gallons  in  a  box  12 

feet  long,  3  feet  and  2  inches  wide,  2  feet  and  six 

inches  deep, 
5.  a.  If  f  of  a  bushel  of  salt  costs  90  cents,  what  will  i 

peck  cost  ? 

6.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  in  2  inch  plank  IG  feet 
long,  9  inches  wide  ? 

•6.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  plaster  a  room  27  feet  long, 
15  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high,  at  25  cents  a  square 
yard,  allowing  432  square  feet  for  doors  and  windows. 

7.  a.  f  of  Mary's  age  is  equal  to  f  of  John's.     The  sum  of 
their  ages  is  38.    How  old  is  each  ? 
h.  Use  these  two  decimals  to  illustrate  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division,  .021  .0007.  || 
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S.  At  what  prwe  must  1  mark  a  book  costing  $1  20  in 

order  that  I  may  take  off  10%  and  still  make  20%. 
9.  a.  What  is  the  amount  of  $840  for  2  years,  6  months 
and    18  days  at   highest  rate   of   interest  legal  in 
Georgia? 
6.  If  5  dogs  kill  5  rats  in  5  minutes,  how  many  dogs 
will  kill  100  rats  in  100  minutes  ? 
10.  a.  What  is  the  bank  discount  on  a  note  for  $1600  pay- 
able in  60  days,  at  6  %? 
i.  If  a  merchant  gives  discounts  of  30%  and  10%  and 
still  gains  26%,  how  much  does  he  mark  his  goods 
above  cost? 
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ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIONS    USED    IN    STATE 
EXAMINATION. 


HISTORY. 


1.  Sf«  page  51,  sectkms  1  and  2. 

2.  I  sh<rtil(l  not. 

'3.  It  rtliouM  l>e  asriigned  by  topir. 

4.  Sc^e  pago  52  yo/^*. 

5.  See  page  53  for  suggestions. 
f>.  Sc»e  pages  54  and  55. 

7.  By  the  use  of  Maps.     See  pages  55  and  56. 
H.  See  page  57,  any  two  sections. 
9.  See  page  56,  anv  three  sections. 
10.  Sf^e  pages  58,  59  and  60,  any  two  sections. 

READING. 

1.  T<x)  slow,  caun^yt  accomp&h  more  than  one-third  a^ 

much  as  modem  method. 

2.  Fun<lamental  idea:     Present  object  or  picture  of  it, 

attract  attention  to  it  and  ^v'hen  interest  is  at 
white  heat  make  the  chalk  say  it  on  the  board. 
Thl*i  U  th<!  unit,  Parker's  Notes  on  Talks  on 
Teaching,  pp.  56-57.  Sylabus,  p.  14. 
»3.  The  \\\>rd  and  idea  are  related  as  sign  and  tiling  sig- 
nifitnl  under  the  laws  of  association. 

4.  (1)  To  aid  pupils  to  become  good  spellers;  (2)  To 

enable  them  to  recognize  words  readily;  (3)  To 
enable  tlunn  to  determine  new  words  by  tlieir 
own  efforts;  (4)  To  make  them  fluent  readers. 

5.  Hag,  cag,  fag,  jag,  lag,  nag,  rag,  sag,  tag,  wag,  Iviil, 

c^>il,  foil,  moil,  soil,  toil,  ca^h,  dash,  gash,  hash^ 
lash,  mash,  rash,  sash,  liound,  found,  hound, 
mound,  j>ound,  round,  soimd,  wound. 
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<6.  To  ieach  the  pupil  to  get  <the  thought  without  the 
use  of  tongue  or  lips. 

7.  By  questiouing;  sometimes  by  having  the  pupil  act 

what  the  words  say. 

8.  Ge>t  the  -thought  inrtio  him;  Xature  will  get  it  out 

right 
9.V  By  patien't  daily  dTill.  Give  special  practice  on 
short  sentencee. 
10.  By  requiring  the  pupil  to  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  wK)rds  'and  thought.  Who  looked  upon 
learning  in  this  mfanner?  How  did  he  look  upon 
it?  Looked  upon  it  «as  a  what?  What  is  a 
source?  What  is  a  source  of  wealth?  What  is  a 
community?  Why  is  learning  a  source  of 
wealth  to  a  community? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Minne^ta St.  Paul. 

Wisconsin Madison. 

Michigan Lansing. 

Illinois Springfield. 

Indiana Indianapolis. 

Ohio Columbus. 

Pennsylvania Harrisburg. 

Xew  York Albany. 

2.  This  map  should  be  simple  but  neat  and  fairly  ac- 
curate. The  object  is  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
teachers'  mental  picture  of  this  country,  the  abil- 
ity to  reproduce  this  picture  reasonably  well  in  map 
drawing,  and  to  lo<^te  upon  it  the  principal  places. 
Grade  accordingly. 

3.  Naples  is  located  in  Southwestern  Italy  on  the  Bay 
of  Xaples. 
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Corsica  is  -aii  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  West 

•of  Ibalv. 

*/ 

Ghent  is  a  city  in  the  N-orth  of  Belgium. 
Barcelona  is  in  ftlie  ^tvortheiastem  part  of  Spain  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Crcic  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterraneiasii  Sea  South- 
east of  Greece. 

4.  The  longitude  of  a  place  is  rts  distance  in  degrees 
East  or  West  of  ^tihe  prime  meridian.  A  place  will 
have  neither  latitude  nor  longitude  when  it  is  sit- 
uated on  the  equator  at  the  intersection  of  the  prime 
meridian  with  fthe  equa'bor. 

5.  Agriculture  and  grazing.  The  cfhief  exports  are 
wine,  olives,  currants,  figs  and  other  fruits. 

6.  Obi,  Yenisei  and  Lena. 

7.  An  outline  map  is  a  m'ap  (usually  a  wall  map)  on 
whidi  are  i^epreeented  (the  outlines  of  the  countries, 
the  principial  rivers,  cities,  etc.,  but  mth  no  names. 
It  is  used  ito  t^t  tJie  knowledge  of  pupils  on  what 
they  have  learned  and  to  deepen  these  impr^sions 
by  drills  and  reviews.  One  method  of  using  out- 
line maps  is  for  the  teacher  to  point  the  places  on 
the  map  'and  have  the  pupils,  either  individually  or 
in  concert,  name  them.  Aniother  method  is  to  send 
a  pupil  to  the  outline  map  with  a  pointer  and  have 
him  point  Out  the  places  as  lihe  teacher  names  them. 

8.  From  nine  to  'ten  years.  Because  the  facts  of  Geog- 
raphy appeal  strongly  »to  the  memory  and  percep- 
tion, and  these  twio  faculties  are  especially  ac- 
tive in  young  c'hildren.  Advanced  descriptive  and 
phj^cal  geograpihy  require  a  greater  exercise  of 
the  rational  faculties  and  hence  they  should  be  de- 
ferred till  these  faculties  are  developed. 

9.  The  change  of  season  is  produced  by  the  revolution 

of  the  earth  around  tlie  sun  in  connection  with  the 
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fact  that  the  eart^h's  axis  is  inclined  23  1-2  degrees 
to  the  ecliptic.  In  our  summer  the  niopthem  ihem- 
isphere  is  turned  towiards  the  sim,  and  the  heat  rays 
strike  the  eaiih  moie  nearly  perpendicular,  \vhile 
in  the  winter  this  henrispliere  is  turned  away  from 
the  sun  and  the  sim's  rtoys  strike  it  more  obliquely. 
10.  A  monardhical  form  of  govemmewt  is  "one  in  w4ii<?lt 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  one  pereton. 
A  repuhUocm  form  of  government  is  one  in  which 
the  sovereign  power  resides  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  and  is  exercised  by  representatives  electa 
ed  by  them. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

1.  (1)  Concrete;  as,  apple,  tree. 

(2)  Abstract. 

a.  Attributive ;  as,  sxceetness^  height, 
h.  Verbal ;  as,  running,  to  sleep* 

(3)  Collective ;  as  class,  army. 

2.  (1)  We,  starting esLily,  arrived  in  time;  (2)  Our  cradle  is 
the  starting  place. 

3.  It  is  a  compound  sentence.     Because  it  contains  two  in 
dependent  clauses. 

4.  It  would  be  a  complex  sentence.    Because  it  would  con- 
^tain  one  independent  clause  and  one  dependent  clause . 

5.  (1)  If  he  were  sure  of  winning.     (Adverb  clause.) 

(2)  That  has  pluck  to  fight.     (Adjective  clause.) 

(3)  When  he  is  certain.     (Adverb  clause.) 

(4)  That  he  will  lose.     (Noun  clause,  governed  by  pre- 

position o/ implied.) 

6.  If,  a  subordinate  conjunction-     It  connects  the  clause 
if  he  icere  sure  of  mnning,  to  could  fight. 

But,  a  co-ordinate  conjunction.    It  connects  the  two  in  - 
dependent  clauses. 

Thai,  a  relative  pronoun.    It  connects  the  clause  that 
has  plu^k  to  fight,  to  man. 
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When,  a  conjunctive  adverb.    It  connects  the  clause 
when  he  is  certain,  to  (to)  fight 

That,  a  subordinate  conjunction.     It  introduces  the  noun 
clause,  that  he  will  lose. 

7.  That  he  will  lose — of  losing, 

MODE.  TENSE. 

8.  Could  fight  .   .   .  < .  potential past. 

Were subjunctive  ,   .   ,  past. 

Give imperative  ^   .   ,  present. 

Will  lose  ....  indicative  ....  future. 

9.  (1)  Give  (or  couldfi^ht),  (2)  toere  (or  is),  (B)  mill  lose  (or 
tofight). 

PART  OF  8PKECH.  CASE.  '  CONSTRUCTION. 

10.  Even ..Adj modifier  of  cotoarrf. 

Battle ..noun Obj cognate  object  of  could  fight. 

Winning^  Part.,  used  a8noun....Obj object  of  preposition  of. 

Me Pro ObJ indirect  object  oigive. 

Tb^^A^Jnf.PbfUsed  as  Adj modifier  of  pluck. 

Certain Adj pred.  Adj.  (Att.  complement) 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

Wiiite— 

1.  P«ge  102. 


Vagi 


SPELLING. 

1.  See  pa^e  0,  section  1. 

2.  Kot  more  than  100  simple  words. 

3.  See  page  9,  section  2. 

4.  Written  spelling  is  more  ^^luable,  but  oral  spelling 

should  not  ho  abandoned. 


2. 
3. 
4. 

"     102. 
"     189. 
"     189. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

"     107,  section  1. 

"       95. 

"       96,  last  paragraph 
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5.  From  20  to  25  words. 

6.  Words  of  every  day  use. 

7.  See  page  9  and  10  under  the  head  of  "Suggeetions." 

Any  three  will  suffice. 

8.  See  page  11,  section  2. 

9.  See  page  9,  eedtian  6. 
10.  See  page  12. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Legibility,  uniformity  and  rapidity  or  speed. 

2.  Legiblity. 

3.  To  the  former,  <that  is  the  best  style  that  admits  of 

the  most  hygenic  position,  the  easiest  movement 
and  tJie  grtatest  mpidity.  To  the  latter,  that  is 
the  best  writing  from  which  he  can  get  the  thought 
most  rapidly  and  with  the  least  strain  upon  the  eyes. 

4.  Eound  shioulders,  ne'ar-sigh'tedness,  etc. 

5.  Grraceful  forms,  easy  to  read,  easy  to  write  and  easy 
to  learn. 

6.  Xot  until  the  studenit  has  thoroughly  mastered  all 

the  forms  in  alj^habet  and  number. 

7.  Yes,  to  illuBtmte  to  the  school,  methiods  of  over- 
coming special  difficulties,  and  iK>  give  occasional 
board  practice  to  the  children,  encouraging  full  free 
movement  of  the  muscles  employed  in  writing. 

8.  By  the  endeavor  to  obtain  a  clear,  definite,  accurate, 

mental  picture  of  the  forms  used,  after  the  model 
or  copy  is  removed  from  the  sight. 

9.  In  the  training  that  it  gives  in.  the  cultivation  of 
these  mental  pictures,  without  which,  (the  latter) 
progress  will  be  slow  and  tedious. 

10.  A  moderately  heavy  line  is  the  better  from  the  fact 
that  it  produces  Ic^  strain  on  the  eyes  and  is  more 
natural  and  easily  made  by  a  child. 
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ARITHMETIC.  - 

1.-2^  =  i  I  X  2  =  5,      6i=^, 

V-W"=¥XTtt-  =  m=+7i. 

2.-a.  iAU^=168bu.    6.i-Hi  =  JX-f  =  §  =  66§%. 

3.— a.  I  of  cost  of  house  +  |  of  coat  of  house  =  cost  of  both. 
i        "        "  =$4200, 

i        "        "  =«600, 

•  I        "        "  =83000;  house, 

i        "        "  =«1200;lot. 

6.  4  is  i  off 
f  is  I  of  I, 
f  is  f  of  i, 
iis^ofl, 

fisMof|;H  =  T%- 

4.— 12  X  3^  =  38.  38  X  2^  =  95  cu.  ft. 

164,160  -5-  2150.42  =  76.33  +  bu. 
164,160  -f-  231  =  710f^  gal. 
5.— a.  f  bu.  =  .90,  b.  16  X  f  =  12, 

J  bu.  =  .30,  12  X  2  =  24. 

ipk.  =  .15. 

6.  —     27  X  2  =  54. 
15  X  2  =  30. 

135      U  X  12  =  1008 
27  405 


405  1413 

432 


981  H-  9  =  109  sq.  yd. 
Xi 

$27.25 
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7.  —a.  J  of  Mary's  age 

1             a          n 

4                  ((              (( 

It  +  H 

6.  Addition,  .021 
.0007 

=  ^  of  John's  age. 

=  A      "       " 

=  f|        '«         "    =38 

tV        "         "    =    1 

If        "         "    =18;  John's  age 

fl        "         "    =  20;  Mary's  " 

Sabtraction,  .021 
.0007 

.0217 
Multiplication, 

.0203 

.021 
.0007 

.0000147 

Division,  .0210  -^  .0007  =  30. 

or  .0007  -T-  .021  =  .03^  =  ^. 
8.—  5)  120  100  —  10  =  90 


24 
$1.44,  selling  price. 


90%  of  market  price  =  $1.44 
\%  ''  "     =      .016. 

10%  ''  ''     =    1.60 


5  dogs 
5  mins. 


9.— a.  Interest  at  8%  =$171.36;  amount  =  $1011.36. 
6.  By  cause  and  effect, 

5  rats  :  :  im^^fL   -  100  rats. 
lOU  mms. 

Am.  5  dogs. 

10. — a.  Interest  for  63  days  =  $15.75. 

6.    126  per  cent,  of  cost  =:  selling  price. 

100  per  cent,  of  marked  price  —  30  per  cent,  of 
itself  =:  70  percent,  of  marked  price. 
70  per  cent,  of  marked  price  —  10  per  cent,  of 

itself  =  63  per  cent,  of  marked  price. 
63  per  cent,  of  marked  price  =  126%  of  cost. 
1       "      "  '*  "     =2%  of  cost. 

100  "      ^  «  u     _  200%  of  cost,  or 

100  per  cent,  above  cost- 
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THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   CRIME   AKD   PUNISH- 
MENT. 

By  dr.  WM.  T.  HARRIS. 

In  aooeprting  a  place  on  your  programme  I  did  not  real- 
ize imtil  to-isLy  tliat  I  \vbs  expected  to  address  you  on  a  sub- 
ject 90  ambitious  as  the  printed  title  indica/tes.  No  one  ex- 
cept a  v^ery  immature  student  in  sociology  would  name  his 
tboughte  on  the  nature  of  crime  and  punishment  by  so  pre- 
tentious a  title  as  "Tlie  Philosophy  of  Crime,"  implying 
thalt  he  had  found  the  ultimate  grounds  of  the  subject 

What  I  fihall  bring  forward  will  be  found  poorly  to  Je- 
^erve  so  comprehensive  a  name — it  is  rather  a  contribution 
to  the  philosophy  of  crime  and  punis^hment  from  the  side  of 
literature  and  education. 

I  commence  wiHh  the  truism  lihat  man  has  two  naitures, 
one  as  animal,  as  individual,  as  passive  product  of  heredity 
«nd  of  bis  pTiysical  eaivironment — and  the  other  nature 
realized  in  institutions  as  the  family,  ci\nl  society,  the 
church,  the  State.  The  former  may  be  called  also  the  nat- 
ural man  and  tihe  latter  the  spiritual  man.  Left  to  im- 
pulses and  desires  that  spring  from  appetite  the  individual 
is  selfish.  Subordinated  to  his  spiritual  existence  in  the 
social  whole  and  its  institutions,  man  is  non-selfish  and  al- 
truistic. We  may  call  this  life  in  institutions  a  secondarv 
and  higher  self  of  man;  the  life  of  appetite  and  desire  a  pri- 
mary and  degraded  form  of  self. 

Let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  reason  for  calling  a  selfish 
life  a  lower  form  of  life  and  the  social  life  a  higher  life. 

As  a  mere  individual,  isolated  from  the  community,  man 
cannot  ascend  above  a  savagery.  What  small  portion  of 
the  earth  and  the  heavens  a  mere  individual  can  apprehend 
with  his  unaided  five  senses,  is  only  suflScient  to  bewilder 
liim  with  problems.  It  can  not  attain  to  any  solution  of 
them.     It  is  onlv  when  man  comes  to  avail  himself  of  the 
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aggregate  observations  of  mankind  tlimt  he  is  placed  in  st 
position  to  get  an  inventory  of  tte  world  of  some  value. 
What  one  individual  cannot  do,  the  organized  laborers  of 
mankind  can  do — continuous  as  ft  is  through  space  and 
time — handing  from  one  generation  to  the  n-ext  and 
sacredly  preserving  the  heritage  of  vnsdom  and  adding  to  it 
the  small  accretions  of  discovery  made  by  the  constituent 
members.  Man,  as  an  individual,  is  an  insignificant  affair; 
as  a  social  whole  he  constitutes  a  living  miracle.  By  par- 
ticipation the  individual  is  enabled  to  re^enf orce  himself  by 
the  sense-perceptions  of  all,  by  the  thoughts  and  reflections 
of  all,  by  the  life  experienee  of  all.  He  reaps  what  others 
sow,  he  avails  himself  of  the  lives  of  others  without  having 
to  pay  the  heavy  price  of  first  experience.  All  the  mistakes 
made  by  others  enter  as  so  much  positive  experience,  trans- 
ferred as  so  much  wisdom  by  the  race  to*  eadh  individual. 
He  is  saved  the  trouble  of  trying  over  again  what  has  been 
found  to  be  error,  and  hence  is  saved  also  the  pain  which 
comes  from  it. 

Hence  I  have  often  asserted  that  human  society  is  found- 
ed on  the  deep  mystery  of  vicarious  atonement  which  is 
announced  in  the  creeds  of  Christendom.  The  social  whole 
learns  and  suffere  for  the  first  cost  of  its  experience,  divid- 
ing up  the  pain  among  the  myriads  of  human  beings  who 
contribute  this  experience.  But  it  delivers  its  entire  lesson 
to  each  new  person  who  comes  into  the  world  mthout  the 
necessity  of  his  living  over  again  the  life  of  toil  and  pain 
which  has  furnished  the  l^on.  The  race  thus  lives  vica- 
riously for  the  individual,  and  it  is  this  vicarioiis  li^dng  of 
all  for  each  and  of  each  for  all,  made  possible  by  the  insti- 
tutions which  form  the  net-work  of  society,  that  makes 
human  nature  divine. 

With  this  fact  in  view  we  do  not  wonder  that  mankind 
defend  institutions  and  strike  down  the  individual  who  at^ 
tacks  them.     For  crime  is  the  attack  made  by  the  mdmd- 
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-ual  against  the  social  whole — 'the  atfcack  made  against  the 
higher  self  of  human  nature  by  the  lower  self.  Life  is 
not  worth  living  for  man  unless  he  can  participate  in  the 
life  of  the  race,  and  thus  partake  of  infinitude.  For  by 
this  participation  he  uses  tiie  sense-perceptions  of  innumer- 
:able  beings  like  himself  past  and  present;  he  uses  the  re- 
:  suits  of  itheir  thinking  over  the  problems  of  the  world  and 
profits  by  the  fruits  of  their  experience.  The  individual, 
thus  reinforced  by  the  entire  race  past  and  present,  is  as 
we  have  named  it,  made  infinite.  The  criminal  would  by 
his  act  destroy  this  great  process  of  collecting  from  all  and 
•distributing  to  each.  For  he  refuses  to  obey  the  necessary 
laws  that  make  society  possible.  He  \vill  not  obey  these 
laws. 

There  are  two  attitudes  of  the  individual  who  puts  his 
lower  self  in  hostility  to  his  higher  self — these  attitudes  are 
called  sin  and  crime.  The  institutioin  of  the  church  takes 
cognizance  of  sin  while  the  state  takes  cognizance  of  crime. 
The  church  looks  at  the  disposition  of  the  man  while  the 
slate  looks  at  the  overt  act.  The  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
bigher  self  in  the  depths  of  the  soul — in  the  innermost  dis- 
position— is  deadly  sin,  and  whether  accompanied  with 
*overt  acts  or  not  is  immeasurable  in  its  deserts  of  punish- 
ment. Only  repentance  can  undo  the  sin — ^no  amoimt  of 
external  deeds  will  r^tore  the  sinner  to  holiness.  But  the 
•state  must  not  regard  the  mere  disposition — ^it  must  wait 
for  the  overt  act.  The  overt  act  can  be  measured  while 
the  disposition  cannot  be  measured.  The  state  can  attempt 
to  measure  out  its  punishments  and  fitly  adapt  them  to  each 
•case.  The  overt  act,  the  actual  deed  can  be  measured,  but 
the  internal  disposition  is  immeasurable.  If  met  by  jus- 
tice it  must  suffer  annihilation.  Grace  will  meet  it  if  it 
repents  and  save  it  from  punishment  and  eternal  death. 

This  distinction  between  crime  and  sin  has  been  grow- 
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ing  clear  for  many  centuries  und  by  its  light  the  nations 
are  coming  to  see  the  ne<iessity  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  If  the  two  standards  are  mixed  we  have  the 
»tate  undertaking  to  punish  individuals  not  for  overt  acts 
but  for  supposed  intention  to  commit  such — ^this  produces  a 
*'reign  of  terror."  Or  the  church  on  the  other  hand  may 
treat  sin  as  though  it  were  crime  and  offer  forgiveness  for 
sin  on  condition  of  the  performance  of  some  work  of  peoi- 
ance.  Either  course  would  destroy  human  society  if  per- 
sisted in.  For  the  church  must  not  omit  to  measure  sin, 
nor  the  state  omit  to  measure  the  overt  act. 

In  Ihe  course  of  the  ages  of  himmn  history  the  state  has 
learned  how  to  secure  justice — that  is  to  say,  how  to  meas- 
ure crime  and  inflict  due  punishment.  It  has  discovered 
that  this  can  be  done  by  retumi'ng  the  deed  on  the  doer. 
It  does  this  symbolically  rather  than  literally.  It  says  to 
the  murderer,  ''you  have  taken  the  life  of  a  fellow  man; 
your  act  shall  come  home  'to  you  and  you  shall  take  your 
own  life  either  on  the  scaffold  or  in  pi'ison  with  a  life- 
sentence."  Or  it  says  to  a  thief,  "your  act  was  to  take 
away  property  wliidh  is  man's  m<eans  of  independence — yon 
shall  lose  your  independence  as  a  consequence  of  the  deed 
coming  home  to  you,  and  you  shall  sit  in  a  gaol." 

What  the  state  has  devised  since  the  beginning  has  also 
been  celebrated  in  the  literatures  of  all  lands.  In  fact  the 
supreme  task  of  literary  art  has  been  this:  to  show  how  hu- 
man deeds  come  back  to  their  doers  in  spite  of  the  struggles 
of  the  criminal  to  escape  their  consequences.  Literature 
has  indeed  shown  this  so  clearly  that  it  furnishes  the  wis- 
dom of  the  race  in  its  most  accessible  form.  The  great 
poets,  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  have  cre- 
ated for  us  personages  whose  inner  dispositions  and  overt 
acts  are  perfectly  transparent  to  us  and  their  fates  square 
the  account  of  justice.  These  literary  forms  are  so  much 
clearer  to  us  than  any  historical  characters  can  be  that  in 
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tbem  we  realize  the  saying  of  Aristotle — thait  poetry  is 
td'uer  than  history.  In  'history  we  are  ever  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine the  relation  betw^een  the  overt  act  and  the  disposi- 
tion or  motive  of  the  doer.  But  we  are  in  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  this  relation  in  the  ease  of  such  as  Macbeth, 
Othello,  King  Lear, .  Ulysses,  Agamemnon,  Achilles  or 
I  aust.  The  logical  connection  T>etweon  the  deed  and  its 
reward  is  portrayed  by  these  great  literary  artists  in  order 
to  reveal  man's  higher  self — the  social  self.  But  more 
than  this  is  done.  It  is  shown  that  the  individual  is  so 
made  in  his  innermost  nature  that  he  cannot  exist  as  himian 
apart  from  the  institutions  of  society.  Hence  his  punish- 
ment overtakes  him  for  his  crimes  even  when  there  is  no 
punishment  done  on  him  by  the  state. 

There  is  a  state  of  the  soul  which  is  called  hell,  and 
there  the  individual  meets  his  worst  punishment. 

Dante  has  devoted  his  great  three-fold  poem  to  this  in- 
ternal relation  of  the  soul  to  its  deeds.  There  are  seven 
mortal  sins  or  states  of  hostility  within  the  soul  to  its  higher 
self  as  realized  in  institutions — there  are  lust,  intemper- 
ance, avarice,  anger,  indolence,  envy  and  pride.  Dante 
shows  us  by  symbolical  pictures  in  his  Inferno  how  the  sin 
itself — the  very  disposition  in  which  the  sin  or  crime  orig- 
inates is  itself  a  puni^ment  of  hell.  To  him,  the  soul  in 
the  lustful  frame  of  mind  is  driven  about  by  tempestuous 
gusts  through  the  darkened  air  without  a  star.  The  lust- 
ful souls  fly  in  long  flocks  like  cranes.  Lust  darkens  the 
air  and  shuts  out  the  light  of  truth.  The  intemperate  lie 
on  the  ground  beaten  upon  by  the  storms  of  hail  and  foul 
water,  their  bodies  preventing  their  intellei-tual  souls  from 
l>artaking  of  the  higher  spiritual  food,  tlie  wisdom  of  the 
race.  So,  too,  the  avaricious  are  shown  to  us  rolling  heavy 
weights  to  and  fro,  heaping  pelf  and  squandering  it,  but 
not  using  it  for  independence  of  bodily  wants,  or  for  the 
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difFusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  self.     The  angry 
are  represented  by  Dante  as  swimming  about  in  thick  pu- 
trid mud,  gurgling  in  their  throats,  an  apt  symbol  of  the 
eflFeets  of  wrath  on  the  soul's  power  of  insight.     The  indo- 
lent are  driven  furiously  about,  running  after  a  giddy  flag. 
Having  no  reasonable  purpose  of  th<eir  own  they  are  driven 
about  by  the  goadings  and  stings  of  outside  circumstances. 
The  envious  are  punished  in  the  different  ditches  as  perpe- 
trators of  as  many  different  kinds  of  fraud.  The  hypocrites, 
for  instance,  wear  heavy  cloaks  of  lead  gilded  on  the  out- 
side to  look  as  if  of  gold.     The  hypocrites  have  to  endure 
the  hard  task  of  sustaining  two  different  chai^cters — first 
their  own  and  second  of  lihe  one  they  assume.     The  sooth- 
sayers and  fortune-telleHB,  who  open  the  book  of  fate  and 
make  the  future  known  in  the  present,  have  all  suffered  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  their  necks  are  so  twisted  around  that 
their  faces  look  backward,  as  if  Dante  had  said:  the  effect 
of  knowing  the  future  or  of  supposing  that  we  know  it,  is 
tc  paralyze  our  wills  in  the  present  and  prevent  us  from  act- 
ing and  trying  like  reasonable  beings  to  do  our  best  to  make 
the  future  better  than  the  present.     If  we  believe  the  for- 
tuno-teller,  all  is  now  already  determine<i  end  irrevocably 
fixed  before  we  have  acted.     All  time  in  fact  is  converted 
into  a  past,  and  we  can  only  stand  with  our  hands  folded 
and  look  at  the  future  as  if  already  gone  by.     Our  necks 
are  so  paralyzed  and  twisted  that  we  look  back  upon  all 
as  past  and  only  past.     Pride  is  the  deepest  of  the  mortal 
sins  because  it  strikes  at  the  very  fundamental  principles 
of  all  institutions.     It  wants  no  bond  of  union  with  its  fel- 
low-men or  with  the  Creator.     It  says,  I  alone  by  myself 
am  sufficient  for  myself.     Dante  therefore  punishes  pride 
as  four  different  kinds  of  treachery — freezing  the  proud 
traitors  in  ice  to  symbolize  the  effect  of  unsocialrty  in  chill- 
ing the  activities  of  the  soul.     The  sins  of  incontinence — 
lust,  intemperance,  avarice,  anger  and  indolence — do  not 
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strike  against  society  and  institutions  directly,  but  indirect- 
ly through  their  ultimate  eflFecte.  But  envy  with  its  ten 
species  of  fraud  attacks  the  social  bond  itself;  for  fraud  as- 
sumes the  forms  amd  ceremonies  of  society  to  work  the 
ruin  of  social  ends  and  aims.  The  individual  seeing  that 
fraud  is  done  in  the  forms  of  society  hesitates  to  trust  so- 
ciety. Thus  envy  strikes  against  the  social  bond  direct. 
But  envy  does  not  equal  pride  in  it8  negative  effects.  Pride 
says,  I  do  not  want  either  the  goods  of  my  fellow  creatures 
or  their  society.  Envy  says,  I  wish  all  your  goods  given 
tc  me  and  you  deprived  of  them. 

Dante  has  in  the  second  part  of  his  poem  e^hown  the  sort 
of  pain  that  the  soul  suffers  in  its  struggles  to  purge  itself 
free  from  these  seven  mortal  sins..  The  Purgatory  differs 
from  the  Inferno  therefore  in  the  quality  of  its  pain  and 
suffering.  The  state  of  mind  which  is  in  the  Inferno  per- 
sists on  retaining  the  sinful  frame  of  mind  and  doing  its 
deeds  against  the  institutions  of  society.  It  supposes  that 
its  sufferings  are  undeserved  and  due  to  the  hatred  and  un- 
just persecution  of  its  fellow  men  and  of  God.  It  does  not 
see  that  its  state  of  torment  is  due  to  its  own  deeds — to  the 
atmosphere  of  those  of  its  deeds  which  strike  against  the 
•existence  of  its  own  higher  self. 

But  in  the  Purgatory  the  soul  sees  that  mortal  sin  brings 
with  it  its  own  atmosphere  of  torment,  and  it  strives  to 
eradicate  from  itself  all  tendency  to  sin,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  welcomes  the  pain  that  comes  as  a  means  of  purifica- 
tion. If  the  mortal  sin  had  not  been  accompanied  by  hell- 
ish torments  the  soul  would  not  have  been  able  to  discover 
the  true  nature  of  its  deed,  and  might  therefore  have  never 
known  the  paradise  of  the  higher  self — ^the  life  in  suboiS 
dination  to  institutions. 

Punishment  is  thus  seen  in  the  purgatorial  state  of  the 
sold  to  be  a  tribute  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Crea- 
tor— a  i^oognition  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.     Man  is 
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wcogmzed  as  responsible  for  his  acte,  as  owning  his  deed. 
Punisliment  by  imprisonment  on  the  part  of  the  state  is  a 
h^h  compliment  to  the  individual  criminal,  for  it  assumes 
tlmt  the  individual  is  free  in  doing  his  deed. 

All  literature  of  our  European  civilization  is  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  juet  as  the  criminal 
laws  are  an  impKdt  assertion  of  such  freedom.  While  we 
must  admit  that  this  freedom  chaia<?terizes  man  and  ren- 
ders  him  a  responsible  being  and  hence  one  who  may  de- 
mand punishment  as  his  due  recognition  when  he  wilfully 
commits  a  crime,  yet  there  is  much  to  be  considered  before 
the  exact  limits  of  his  deed  can  be  determined,  and  this 
has  caused  and  is  causing  a  new  investigation  of  the  entire 
relation  of  the  state  to  its  criminal  classes. 

Let  us  look  for  one  moment  on  an  element  of  fate  or 
destiny  that  entere  man  as  a  concrete  factor  of  his  being. 

Man,  as  we  have  said,  is  two  selves.  The  primal  self  is 
largely  a  product  of  nature.  There  is  heredity  which  gives 
the  person  his  outfit  of  dispositions  and  impulses — the  body 
that  he  lives  in  and  must  use  as  an  instrument  to  act  with. 
He  may  inherit  strong  passions  or  a  weak  nervous  organism, 
or  a  tendency  to  any  one  of  the  seven  mortal  sins.  This 
does  not,  however,  destroy  his  freedom,  nor  can  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  which  form  the  second  elmient  of 
fate  next  after  heredity,  annul  his  transcendental  freedom. 
He  is  free  to  withhold  from  all  action — ^he  can  utterly  sup- 
press the  natural  factor  attached  to  him  by  suicide — this 
b  the  transcendental  character  of  his  will.  If  he  permits 
passion,  or  interest,  or  impulse  to  have  sway,  it  is  he  that 
consents  and  is  responsible. 

There  is  of  course  insanity,  total  and  pairtial,  wherein 
the  individual  loses  the  light  of  consciousness  and  is  not 
responsible  for  the  deed  because  it  is  not  his  deed— nnot  the 
execution  of  his  intention  or  volition.  We  may  admit  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  very  diffictdt  to  deter- 
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mine  where  to  draw  the  line  between  responsible  and  irre- 
sponsible acts — ^that  is  all  well  enough — it  is  a  matter  of 
concrete  details  and  of  l^al  casuistry  to  settle  such  cases 
on  their  merits.  But  we  must  not  give  up  one  io*a  of  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  and  responsibility  as  the  highest  attri- 
bute of  rational  beings.  We  must  stand  firmly  on  the 
ground  that  punishment  is  the  right  of  the  free  individual 
himself. 

But  what  then?  There  is  another  principle  than  justice 
in  the  divine  nature,  namely,  grace — and  grace  subsumes 
and  also  limits  justice.  The  deepest  principle  of  Christian- 
ity requires  us  to  make  the  miasionary  spirit  supreme,  and 
to  seek,  under  all  circumstances,  to  reform  and  make  better 
all  that  wear  the  htiman  form. 

The  new  penology  has  therefore  by  degrees  moved  for- 
ward to  a  platform  higher  than  that  of  abstract  justice 
which  sought  merely  to  return  his  d-eed  on  the  doer.  In 
the  name  of  humanily  in  general,  whose  image  the  criminal 
wears,  we  add  reformatory  measures  to  punishment  and 
strive  to  so  modify  the  punishments  that  they  shall  not 
neutralize  the  reformatory  efforts. 

The  reformatory  movement  does  right  in  studying  with 
painstaking  minuteness  the  physical  conditions  of  crimi- 
nality. Heredity  and  home  nurture,  the  physiological 
status,  the  effects  of  gynmastics,  labor,  dietary,  military  dis- 
cipline— by  attention  to  these  the  factor  of  isde  or  destiny 
which  enters  the  consciousness  as  a  source  or  spring  of  mo- 
tives to  action  may  be  modified  and  the  free  moral  will  of 
the  soul  assisted  in  overcoming  it  and  putting  it  down  per- 
manently. 

Temptations  vary  in  strength,  but  the  soul  that  yields  is 
responsible,  we  repeat.  But  what  we  desire  is  not  to  have 
a  criminal  to  punish,  but  to  help  the  moral  weakling  out 
irom  his  tendency  to  yield  to  criminal  impulse.  The  soul 
may  build  up  fortresses  within  itself  against  temptation  to 
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crime.  It  may  profitably  get  an  insiglit  into  the  nature  of 
sin  and  crime  and  see  how  they  offer  momentary  pleasure 
and  inevitable  and  lasting  torment.  The  intellectual  in- 
sight is  reformatory  in  proportion  to  its  clearness.  Again, 
the  Tiew  of  one's  concrete  relations,  one's  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  world,  in  the  success  of  friends  and  kindred 
— all  these  will  help  as  counter-motives  against  crime.  All 
that  is  done  to  make  the  ^*line  of  least  resistance''  some 
other  line  than  that  of  crime  is  reformatory.  Deepest  of 
influences,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  is  that  change  of 
heart  that  comes  of  religion.  For  in  case  of  true  religion 
there  is  a  conscious  adoption  of  the  standpoint  of  the  tran- 
scendency of  the  will.  It  says:  "The  world  is  nothing  to 
me,  for  I  belong  to  God  to  will  and  to  do."  All  finite  mo- 
tives are  by  one  supreme  act  of  renunciation  forever  sub- 
ordinated. 

Habit  reinforces  intellectual  conviction,  and  here  is  the 
^reat  force  of  military  training.  The  ox  loves  his  yoke 
and  his  yokemate.  Habit  makes  a  second  nature.  Hence 
it  is  found  thait  military  discipline  is  of  great  service  to  ren- 
der criminals  tractable  and  obedient  to  order. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  restraints  that  surround 
the  individual  have  been  removed  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  less  temptation  for  that  kind  of  crime  which  for- 
merly showed  itself  in  open  revolt  against  government. 
Individuality  has  full  scope  for  itself  in  adventures  for  the 
sake  of  wealth,  and  in  the  work  of  adjusting  itself  to  the 
new  condition  of  society  which  it  may  ascend  into  out  of 
its  old  rank  by  a  little  effort 

This  kind  of  crime  which  consists  in  the  assertion  of  indi- 
viduality against  the  paternal  restraint  of  government  does 
not  form  a  large  element  in  our  modem  criminal  popula- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  tihe  element  that  becomes  criminal 
because  of  lack  of  individuality  and  the  self-respect  that 
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comes  with  it  is  increasing.  The  criminals  are  mostly 
weaklings  who  have  not  been  able  to  use  properly  the  free- 
dom w'hich  is  given  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  under  which 
the  great  miajority  thrive  and  grow  into  citi25ens  of  strong 
characters. 

In  our  time  the  increase  of  cities  in  number  and  size  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  our  social  problem.  Accord- 
ing to  John  Fiske's  recent  book  on  Civil  Government  in 
the, United  States,  the  growth  has  been  from  3.33  per  cent, 
in  1790  to  32.5  per  cent,  in  1880  as  follows:* 

Cities.  Population.  Per  Cent. 

1790 6  131,472  3.33 

1800 6  210,873  3.9 

1810 11  336,920  4.9 

1820 13  474,135  4.9 

1830 26  864,509  6.7 

1840 44  1,453,994  8.5 

1850 85  2,897,586  12.5 

1860 141  3,072,256  16 . 1 

1870 226  8,071,875  20 . 9 

1880 286  17,318,597  32 . 5 

In  1890  we  must  have  50  per  cent,  of  our  population  in 
cities  of  4,000  and  their  suburbs.  This  growth  of  cities 
causes  a  constant  readjustment  of  the  attitude  of  public  and 
private  effort.  Under  the  old  regime  of  farmers  and  plant- 
ers there  was  a  sort  of  rude  but  ready  local  government 
The  landholder  and  managers  ruled  by  personal  influence 
eacfh  a  small  circle  of  laboring  people,  and  secured  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity,  such  as  they  were,  in 
their  several  precincts.  People  were  not  brought  together 
in  masses,  but  only  in  clans  and  tribes,  according  to  the 
patriarchal    principle.       Accordingly    personal    influence 

*J.  F.  Fiske,  Civil  Government  in  tbe  Unit<»d  States,  page  887. 
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prevailed.  Each  influential  perean  of  wealth  or  education 
knew  his  immediate  environment  of  pereons  and  ruled  it 
with  his  strong  will-power. 

Under  this  partriarchal  regime  each  person  was  very 
close  to  another,  and  the  substitution  of  the  will  of  the  one- 
man  power  was  much  more  complete  than  it  can  possibly 
be  in  a  city  civilization.  It  was  a  family  government  and 
personal  authority  was  at  its  maximum  as  a  social  factor. 

Our  increasing  city  growth  breaks  up  completely  the  old 
patriarchal  rule  in  the  community.  The  Environment  of 
persons  is  too  large  for  the  strong-willed  leader  to  penetrate 
and  control  by  the  authority  of  his  presence.  The  patri- 
archal principle  can  prevail  only  wihere  the  community  is 
small  and  isolated  and  interdependent. 

In  the  city  there  is  no  isolation  and  yet  very  little  inter- 
dependence. The  powerful  will  of  one  citizen  cannot  act 
on  his  weak  neighbors,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  ful- 
crum of  dependence  or  common  interest.  He  goes  to  his 
manufactory  or  to  his  warehouse,  and  his  neighbors  to  their 
several  tasks — he  knows  not  where.  The  employees  in  his 
factory  or  store  are  powerfully  influenced  by  him  during 
the  few  hours  of  labor,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  their  home 
life,  and  has  no  influence  over  it.  There  is  a  citadel  of 
private  life  at  home  over  which  he  can  have  little  authority. 

The  patriarchal  farmer  or  planter  knows  his  obedient 
clan  in  their  domestic  life  and  in  all  their  histories  and  in- 
terests, and  he  can  easily  stifle  tendencies  to  independence 
by  pulling  this  or  that  string  of  immediate  influence.  Thus 
it  happens  in  all  rural  communities,  wherever  they  are, 
there  is  the  dominance  of  one-man  power  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  individual  will,  the  suppression  of  manly  inde- 
pendence by  nipping  it  in  the  bud,  as  it  were.  With  the 
social  change  from  the  rural  community  to  the  village  and 
the  suburbs,  and  then  to  the  full  urban  life  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive emancipation  from  this  thraldom  to  personal  in- 
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fluence  and  \a  tendency  to  individual  sovereignly.  The 
responsibility  falls  on  the  individual  and  he  muBt  decide  for 
himself  without  the  advice  of  the  head  of  his  clan. 

In  the  family  only  the  patriarchal  principle  remains, 
and  will  remain  always,  though  with  diminishing  power. 
For  only  when  the  family  has  a  patriarchal  environment 
has  it  a  firm  grasp  on  the  individuals  composing  it.  The 
authority  of  the  parent  is  something  sacred,  and  the  worst 
sin  is  disobedience.  Let  the  rural  environment  change  to 
an  urban  one,  and  the  father  of  the  family  loses  his  hold 
on  the  obedience  of  his  children,  at  an  early  age.  For  im- 
plicit obedience  he  can  expect  only  a  limited  obedience, 
secured  partly  by  appeals  to  reason  and  self-interest.  Im- 
plicit obedience  to  personal  authority  yields  to  co-operation 
through  intellectual  insight  into  what  is  reasonable  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances.  Instead  of  one  brain  with 
many  pairs  of  hands  we  see  many  brains  each  governing  its 
own  pair  of  hands. 

In  the  rural  part  of  the  nation — away  from  the  urbaniz- 
ing influence  of  the  railroad  and  doily  newspaper — the 
new  status  has  not  arrived,  but  is  arriving.  The  youth 
heans  of  the  city  and  its  possibilities  of  individualism  from 
the  summer  visitors  if  not  from  his  city  cousins,  and  he  be- 
gins to  reflect  disparagingly  on  the  net-work  of  customs  and 
usages  and  blind  obedience  to  personal  authority  which 
holds  him  in  its  meshes.  Parental  authority  is  compelled 
to  relax  even  in  the  rural  district  The  railroad,  which 
brings  with  it  the  daily  newspaper  and  other  instrumental- 
ities of  urban  life,  is  piercing  these  rural  communities  and 
fast  modifying  all  their  conditions.  Still  in  the  rural  town 
meeting  may  be  seen  the  old^me  power  of  the  strong-willed 
patriarchs  of  the  town.  They  control  the  henchmen  of 
their  clans  still.  They  browbeat  and  crush  out  individual 
freedom  of  opinion  among  their  neighbors.  Only  throu^ 
their  mutual  collision  is  there  left  opportunity  for  some  ex- 
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urease  of  free  individuality  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate 
clanemen.  They  may  revolt  from  one  leader  to  another, 
and  thus  maintain  some  degree  of  self -determination. 

But  how  about  this  matter  of  urban  growth?  Is  it  not 
a  disease  to  be  cured  by  social  enlightenment?  Should  not 
people  cease  to  herd  together  in  towns  and  remove  inrtx)  the 
country  once  more?  Alas!  no  one  can  suggest  this  who 
once  glances  at  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  city  life. 

The  avatar  of  natural  science  has  brought  along  with  it 
an  era  of  mechanic  invention,  and  mere  hand  labor  is  su- 
perseded by  machinery.  The  consequent  increase  of  pro- 
ductive power  is  iconstantly  cheapening  the  necessary  arti- 
cles of  food  and  clothing,  and  changing  the  mtio  between 
the  producers  of  the  raw  materials  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  and  the  manufacturers  and  distributers  of  these. 
The  railroad  and  steamsMp  connect  the  agricultural  re- 
gions of  greatest  fertility  with  the  regions  of  great  manu- 
facturing facilities,  and  fewer  and  fewer  persons  are  need- 
ed for  farmers  and  more  aoid  more  persons  are  called  to  the 
management  of  machinery  for  manufacturing,  for  elab- 
orating, ornamenting,  and  distributing  the  productions. 

The  demand  is  constant  as  is  shown  by  the  prevalence  of 
lower  agricultural  wages  as  compared  with  wages  for  me- 
chanical skill,  and  for  the  managers  of  transportation  and 
trade.  The  farmer  averages  his  $23.00  per  month  while 
all  occupations  average  $34.00, 

This  glance  at  the  cause  of  urban  grQwth  convinces  us 
that  it  is  not  a  temporary  affair.  It  will  go  on  with  in- 
creasing rapidity  in  the  future  because  of  the  increasing 
I)erf ection  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the  increasing  fruits 
of  invention  that  accrue.  Agriculture  is  destined  to  be 
done  by  machinery  at  an  increasing  rate  of  progress.  The 
rural  principle  of  patriarc'halism  is  bound  to  yield  to  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 
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Now  what  is  the  effect  of  urban  life?  What  new  strain 
does  it  pl«U5e  on  the  individual  and  how  far  does  it  operate? 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  these  great  social  changes 
w'hich  I  have  described,  is  the  increase  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  of  the  phenomena  which  flow  from  this  ex- 
tra strain  upon  the  individual.  Its  negative  effects  are  two- 
fold, seen  in  the  increase  of  crime  and  insanity.  So  long 
as  the  individual  held  a  sort  of  family  relation  to  a  clan 
leader  who  did  his  thinking  for  him,  and  who  made  up  his 
mind  for  him  and  directed  him  in  matters  not  purely  rou- 
tine, it  is  obvious  tihat  he  was  relieved  of  a  great  weight  of 
care  and  anxiety.  All  this  weight  comes  upon  the  indi- 
vidual emancipatel  from  patriarohial  obedience  by  change 
to  urban  surroundings.  The  strain  acts  upon  the  citizen 
who  has  possibilities  of  strength  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
his  resources  and  make  more  of  a  man  of  him.  Upon  the 
weakling  it  has  quite  another  effect.  If  he  be  weak  in  in- 
tellect, in  nervous  power  and  executive  capacity  and  pos- 
sessed of  good  moral  proclivities,  he  is  liable  to  become  in- 
sane under  the  pressure  for  constant  selfnadjustment  to 
changing  outside  circumstances.  Hence  with  the  increase 
of  urban  life  there  is  a  constant  increase  of  cases  of  insanity 
observable  in  all  civilized  countries.  There  is  also  an  in- 
crease of  crime.  The  patriardh  of  his  tribe  holds  a  sort  of 
sway  within  each  personality  of  his  clansmen,  and  this  ap- 
pears as  a  certain  restraint  or  inhibiting  force  holding  back 
from  crime. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  this  is  not  a  moral  force  of  high 
order.  It  is  only  a  sort  of  obsession.  The  clansman  is  ob- 
sessed by  the  will  of  his  chief.  He  leaves  'lus  own  mental 
house  and  lets  it  be  tenanted  by  the  will  of  a  master.  This 
is  not  moral  nor  immoral,  but  unmoral.  Without  the  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  there  is  no  morality  possible. 

On  emerging  from  this  authority  of  the  clan  and  enter- 
ing the  city  life  our  weak  moral  and  intellectual  individual 
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graviiatjes  into  association  with  criminals.  The  close  com- 
panionship that  prevails  among  confederates  in  crime  al- 
lures our  moral  weakling.  He  has  none  of  the  instincts 
which  grow  with  the  exercise  of  responsibility.  For  such 
exercise  leads  one  quickly  to  see  that  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual implies  moral  and  statute  laws  to  protect  the  exer- 
cise of  free  self-determination. 

The  moral  weakling  yields  to  temptation  and  enters  the 
career  of  crime,  because  he  is  too  immature  to  be  endowed 
with  full  responsibility  and  because  he  is  not  looked  after 
by  good  directive  power,  but  allowed  to  come  under  the*  in- 
fluence of  evil  directive  power.  The  good  men  are  apt  to  be 
rough  and  repellant  towards  this  class  of  the  community* 
They  have  no  sympathy  with  the  moral  weakling,  though 
they  are  willing  to  help  the  honest  struggler.  Hence  they 
crush  the  individual  of  immoral  proclivity  and  drive  him 
out  to  seek  the  recognition  of  wayward  and  criminal  com- 
panions. This  is  the  rationale  of  the  increase  of  crime  in- 
cident to  the  increase  of  urban  life,  and  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter  to  consider,  because  it  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
the  proper  limits  to  be  set  to  our  doctrine  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. That  principle  takes  for  granted  intelligent  self- 
direction.  It  presupposes  citizens  of  moral  aims  and  pur- 
poses, together  with  educated  mind  enough  to  not  mistake 
the  best  means  to  secure  them. 

In  other  Words,  it  makes  no  account  of  immature  intel- 
lectual and  moral  people  who  can  not  direct  themselves.  To 
be  sure  it  meets  these  immature  people  at  the  last  end  of 
their  career  with  halters  in  one  hand  for  those  who  have 
yielded  to  criminal  tendencies  and  with  straight  jackets  in 
lie  other  hand  for  those  who  have  become  insane.  It  has 
moreover  to  provide  for  a  large  class  neither  criminal  nor 
insane,  but  who  have  proved  unequal  to  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  way  of  thrift,  and  who,  therefore,  drift  ashore 
for  the  pauper  asylum. 
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The  principle  of  let  alone,  laissez  fmre,  does  not  take 
\hold  of  this  immaiture  class  and  provide  what  it  needs  for 
it;  it  does  not  institute  for  it  a  system  of  nurture.  Imma- 
ture development  in  responsibility  does  not  need  justice; 
it  needs  nurture;  it  needs  not  the  principle  of  the  state  so 
much  as  the  principle  of  the  family,  the  educative  fimc- 
tion. 

But  the  family  or  patriarchal  principle  should  be  cor- 
rected so  as  not  to  hold  back  the  development  of  responsi- 
bility by  the  principle  of  implicit  obedience,  but  to  adopt  a 
treatment  that  shall  kindle  self-respect  and  intelligemt  self- 
direction.  It  must  aid  the  growth  of  .self-help.  Educa- 
tive efforts  increase  self-help. 

Indeed,  it  is  found  that  the  weakling  class  that  comes 
into  jails  and  insane  asylums  is  disproportonately  large 
from  illiterate  classes.  Our  subject,  the  philosophy  of 
crime,  necessarily  involves  the  question  of  its  relation  to 
school  educajtion. 

The  relation  of  school  educaition  to  crime  has  been  often 
canvassed.  Sometimes  it  has  been  asserted  that  as  educa- 
tion increases,  crime  increases,  in  equal  or  greater  ratio. 
The  inference  left  for  us  to  draw  from  this  is  that  education 
in  the  school  produces  more  intellect  and  not  a  sufficiency  of 
moral  restraining  force  to  prevent  crime.  An  examination 
of  tie  criminals  in  one  of  Ijhe  states  shows  seventy  per  cent 
who  can  read  and  write  and  only  thirty  per  cent,  who  are 
illiterate.  It  seems  by  this  that  our  schools  furnish  the  great 
majority  of  our  criminals.  But,  while  it  is  certain  that  the 
mere  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  reading  does  not  utterly 
prevent  crime,  the  exact  influence  of  education  on  crime  is 
not  shown  by  the  figures  presented,  for  the  reason  tJiat  noth- 
ing is  said  of  the  ratio  of  illiterates  to  those  who  can  read 
and  write  in  the  state  referred  to.  We  cannot  tell  the 
value  of  a  fraction  by  an  inspection  of  its  numerator  alone; 
we  must  also  see  its  denominator.     Six  is  larger  than  three, 
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but  six-tenths  is  not  so  much  os  three-fourths.     To  deteiv- 
mine  whether  the  otatistios  of  illiteracy  of  criminals  tells, 
for  or  against  education  we  must  compare  them  with  the 
statistics  of  illiteracy  of  the  whole  population.     In  other  - 
words,  we  must  add  the  denominators  to  the  numerators 
given.     The  state  in  question  was  found  to  have,  in  1880, 
an  illiterate  population  of  less  than  five  per  cent.       The- 
question  of  education  and  crime  now  stated  in  view  of  the 
statistics  reads  differently.     Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  jails  have  b§en  furnished  by  the  ninety-five  > 
per  cent  who  can  write,  while  thirty  per  cent,  have  been 
furnished  by  the  five  per  cent,  who  are  illiterate.       This 
would  give  us  eight  times  as  many  criminals  from  eadi' 
thousand  of  illiterates  as  from  a  thousand  not  illit€tote. 

Certainly  the  statistics  thus  examined  are  not  unfavora- 
ble to  the  schools;  and  this  is  the  actual  sdiowing  of  the 
house  of  correction  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  its  existence.  Forty  thousand  committed,  and 
seventy  per  cent,  able  to  write,  but  there  were  thirty  per- 
cent, of  illiterates  sent  thither  from  a  population  of  which 
less  than  five  per  cent,  were  illiterate. 

In  1870  an  investigation  of  the  returns  of  seventeen 
states  that  kept  a  ilecord  of  the  educational  status  of  their 
criminals  showed  nearly  the  same  results  as  these  from  the 
jain  in  Michigan,  namely,  eight  times  as  many  criminals 
from  the  illiterate  stratum  of  the  population  as  from  an 
equal  mmiber  of  the  population  who  could  read  and  write. 
In  that  investigation  there  were  110,000  prisoners  in  the 
aggregate  investigated.  The  statistics  of  penitentiaries, 
that  is  to  say,  the  state  prisons,  show  an  avenage  of  better 
eduacted  criminals  than  the  jails  or  houses  of  correction, 
but  we  found  recently  in  an  investigation  undertaken  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  that  there  were  in  the  thirty 
prisons  reporting  for  1888  three  and  one-fourth  times  as. 
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many  criminals  in  the  prisons  from  the  illitjerates  as  liheir 
quota  allowed. 

Another  interesting  question  is  that  donceming  the  kinds 
of  crime  whicfh  are  now  puniBhed  in  those  states  which  the 
alarmists  of  our  time  cite  as  having  so  greatly  increased  in 
criminals  while  the  schools  have  been  growing  in  efficiency. 
Take  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Its  crimin'als  in  prisons 
and  jails  have  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  population.  But  it  is  important  to  inquire  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  crime  punished — are  they  crimes 
against  person  and  property  or  <Aily  crimes  against  public 
decency  which  were  not  formerly  punished  at  all,  or  less 
frequently  than  now?  In  reply  to  this  pertinent  question 
we  have  learned  that  iit  is  the  zeal  of  the  prohibitionists 
that  has  made  this  bad  showing.  Once  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  vice  that  leaned  to  virtue's  side  to  get  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  Only  oases  of  gross  intoxication  publicly  exhib- 
ited would  be  thought  important  enough  to  warrant  an  ar- 
rest. Now  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  disooveops  so 
much  evil  emanating  from  drunkenness  that  it  deals  sternly 
with  the  vice  of  intemperance,  and  in  1885  Massacfhusetts 
had  over  18,000  arrests  for  intemperance,  while  in  1850 
there  were  less  than  4,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1860, 
the  oases  for  crimes  against  person  and  property  were  more 
numerous  proportionately  than  in  1885.  In  twenty-five 
years  the  crimes  against  pereon  and  property  had  decreased 
44  per  cent.,  allowing  for  increase  in  population. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  alarm  about  the  increase  of 
crime  with  the  increase  of  education  means  this:  Person 
and  property  are  much  safer  than  they  were  seventy-five 
years  ago,  but  intemperance  is  not  nearly  so  safe. 

The  school  is  only  one  factor,  to  be  sure,  and  its  work 
may  be  more  or  less  neutrtilized  by  such  other  agencies  that 
are  educational,  as  for  example,  the  home  influence  or  the 
neighborhood  influence.     It  (tihe  school)  may  not  be  suf- 
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fident  in  itself,  to  overoome  the  inei^a  of  heredity  or  physi- 
cal disease.  But  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  positive  influence 
against  crime,  as  will  appear  by  glancing  a  moment  at  itd 
na^ture. 

The  two  pillars  of  school  education  are  good  behavior  and 
the  course  of  study — the  discipline  of  the  school  is  a  train- 
ing of  the  will  directly  in  habits  of  good  behavior — ^habits 
that  make  possible  the  combination  of  the  pupil  with  his 
fellows  and  prepare  for  neighborly  helpfulness  in  mature 
years.  This  discipline  relates  to  habits  of  regularity,  pimct- 
uality,  silence  and  industry,  all  of  them  elementary  social 
virtues  in  the  days  of  machinery,  when  so  much  depends 
on  concerted  action  in  order  to  get  through  one's  work. 
Then  there  is  truth-telling  emphasized  in  every  school  exer- 
cise as  accuracy  of  statement  and  fullness  of  definition. 
Courtesy  and  obedience  to  order  are  direct  disciplines  to 
prepare  the  child  for  a  law-abiding  manhood. 

If  the  discipline  of  a  good  school  is  adapted  to  prevent 
crime,  the  course  of  study  is  even  more  adapted  to  this 
need. 

For  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  u5her  the  child  into 
the  worM  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  and  book,  where 
he  hears  over  and  over  the  lesson  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race, 
and  sees  deeds  and  their  results  in  close  connection. 

His  study  of  geography  teaches  him  im  relation  to  the 
world  as  producer  and  consumer;  and  wi'th  history  all  the 
studies  of  the  school  go  to  developing  in  the  child  thait  sur- 
vey of  the  world  wherein  he  sees  his  dependence  on  institu- 
tions, and  the  importance  of  protecting  and  preserving 
those  institutions  as  the  realization  of  his  higiher  self. 

In  the  school  his  association  with  his  fellows  is  in  itself 
an  ethical  culture,  because  he  forms  friendships  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  work  of  the  school  learns  to  appreciate 
those  soHder  traits  of  character  which  ihe  pressure  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  training  chall^iges. 
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The  smattering  of  elementary  branches  learned  in  the 
common  school  really  prepares  the  child  to  avail  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  the  age  in  which  the  newspaper  is  the 
great  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  in  which  the  library  is  a 
continually  growing  force. 

All  kinds  of  schools  are  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
weakling  class  of  the  community  and  the  newest  addition 
made  to  the  curriculum  namely,  manual  training,  is  one  of 
the  best.,  taken  either  as  prevention  or  cure. 

Since  crime  is  an  attack  made  upon  the  institutions  of 
society,  and  we  wish  not  only  to  punish  the  criminal  but 
also  to  reform  him,  we  must  be  guided  in  this  by  the  follow- 
ing obvious  ruJes: 

1.  To  isolate  the  criminal  from  his  former  criminal  so- 
cial surroundings  and  place  him  in  contact  with  normal 
society.  ^ 

2.  To  fill  his  mind  with  all  phases  of  that  view  of  the 
world  which  forms  the  basis  -of  our  civilization,  so  that  the 
food  of  his  mind  may- be  of  such  a  character  as  to  nourish 
and  nojt  to  poison  it. 

3.  To  form  by  practice  as  many  habits  of  civilized  life 
as  possible — ^making  it  a  second  nature  to  work  at  some  pro- 
ductive industry  and  practice  tihrift  with  his  earnings. 

All  of  these  measures  of  reform  may  be  set  in  opera- 
tion while  the  great  lesson  of  punishment — ^the  return  of 
his  deed  upon  him  is  in  course  of  infliction  upon  him. 
But  justice  should  be  conformed  to  the  principle  of  grace 
as  taught  in  that  remarkable  work  of  modem  fiction,  Hugo's 
Les  MiserableSy  a  work  that  one  would  suppose  should  be 
found  in  prison  libraries. 

The  good  shepherd  leaves  his  ninety  and  nine  sheep  and 
seeks  out  die  one  that  has  strayed  from  the  fold  and  brings 
him  in  rejoicing. 
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KEPOKT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TWELVE  ON 
RUKAL  SCHOOLS. 


To  tlie  National  Council  of  Education: 

The  undersigned  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural 
Schools,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  9,  1895,  has  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  discussing  the  rural  school 
problem  in  its  four  several  aspects,  each  of  which  has  been 
the  special  care  of  a  subcommittee  of  three  persons,  who 
have  submitted  their  results  from  time  to  time  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  entire  committee.  These  subcommittee  reports 
are  preceded  by  a  general  introduction,  written  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  in  which  a  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  committee  is  given,  together  with 
a  brief  summary  of  the  recommendations  of  the  several 
subcommittees.  In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  number 
of  valuable  contributions  illustrative  of  different  points 
made  in  the  several  reports. 

HENEY  SABIN, 
D.  L.  KIEHLE, 

A.  B.  POLAND, 
C.  C.  ROUNDS, 
J.  H.  PHILLIPS, 

B.  A.  HINSDALE, 
S.  T.  BLACK, 

AV.  S.  SUTTON, 
L.  E.  WOLFE, 
W.  T.  HARRIS, 
L.  B.  EVANS, 

C.  R.  SXINNEK. 

ic.  r 
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REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTE  ON  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

To  the  National  Council  of  Educaiion: 

The  undersigned,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rural 
Schools  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  9,  1895,  would  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  report: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  July  5  the  Committee 
on  State  School  Systems  made  a  report  on  the  Rural  School 
Problem,  through  its  chairman,  Henry  Sabin.  C.  C. 
Rounds,  President  of  the  Council,  urged  immediate  action, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  question  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  rural  schools.  Other  members  joined  in  the  discus- 
sion, and,  on  motion  of  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  the  chair  was 
directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  who  should  submit 
a  plan  for  the  further  investigation  of  this  subject. 

July  9  the  conmiittee  reported  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  undertaken,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council, 
an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  Rural  Schools,  embracing  such  topics 
as  revenues  and  expenditures,  the  constitution,  organization  and  duties 
of  boards  of  management  and  control,  and  the  provision  of  suitable 
teachers.  More  definitely,  said  investigation  shall  be  conducted  in 
general  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  State 
School  Systems  submitted  to  the  Council  at  its  present  session. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  conduct  this 
investigation,  said  committee  to  consist  of  the  following  persons :  Henry 
Sabin,  of  Iowa;  D.  L.  Kiehle,  of  Minnesota;  A.  B.  Poland,  of  New 
Jersey;  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  New  Hampshire;  J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Alabama; 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan;  S.  T.  Black,  of  California;  W.  S.  Sutton, 
of  Texas ;  and  L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of'  the  National  Educational 
Association  be  urgently  requested  to  appropriate,  at  some  session  to  be 
held  during  the  course  of  the  present  annual  meeting,  the  sum  of  two 
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thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  he  necessary 

to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  investigation,  including  the  puhlication  of 

the  report  of  the  committee. 
Resolved^    That  the  committee  should  report  within  the  period  of  two 

years,  in  such  form  as  it  may  determine,  and  that  it  he  authorized  to 

puhlish  its  report.    Respectfully  suhmitted, 

B.  A.  HINSDALE, 
G.  P.  BROWN, 
D.  L.  KIEHLE, 
J.  R.  PRESTON, 
EARL  BARNES. 

Ckymmitiee, 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  was  empowered  to  en- 
large its  number  to  twelve,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  which 
might  occur. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  July  the  Directors  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions,  imder  which  a  sum  not  exceeding  two 
thousand  five  himdred  dollars  was  set  aside  and  placed  in 
the  Emergency  Fund  for  the  use  of  the  committee.  The 
resolutions  also  provided  that  not  more  than  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  should  be  dra«wn  during  the  year 
1895-96;  that  no  compensation  should  be  allowed  any 
member  of  the  committee;  and  that  the  fund  may  be  drawn 
upon,  if  necessary,  to  defray  in  whole  or  in  part  the  publi- 
cation of  the  report.  It  is  proper  to  add  here  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Directors  at  Buffalo,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Coimdl,  an  additional  one  thousand  dollars  was  placed 
in  this  f imd  for  the  use  of  the  committee  imder  the  same 
conditions  as  above. 

The  committee  held  its  first  meeting  July  10,  1895,  at 
which  time,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Hinsdale,  the  committee  was 
increased  from  nine  to  twelve  by  adding  the  following  per- 
sons: W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C;  L.  B.  Evans, 
Augusta,  Ga.;  C.  R.  Skinner,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Messrs.  Sabin,  Kiehle,  and  Hinsdale  were  constituted  a 
special  committee  to  formulate  a  plan  of  work  and  furnish 
members  with  copies  of  the  same;  also,  to  divide  the  com- 
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mittee  into  sections  and  to  assign  appropriate  work  to  each. 
The  committee  as  finally  constituted  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen: 

Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  la^  Chairman ;  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ;  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  W.  T.  Harris, Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  A.  B.  Poland,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  C.  C.  Rounds,  Plymouth, 
N.  &.;  J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  S.  T.  Black,  Sacramento, 
Cal.;  W.  S.  Sutton,  Houston,  Tex.;  C.  R.  Skinner,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  L. 
B.  Evans,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  L.  E.  Wolfe,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  special  Conmiittee  of  Three  met  in  Chicago  Octo- 
ber 25  and  26,  1895,  and,  after  consultation,  divided  the 
entire  committee  into  four  subcommittees,  and  assigned 
certain  topics  to  each  for  investigation  and  report  These 
subconmiittees  were  constituted  and  the  work  assigned  to 
each  in  accordance*  with  the  following  schedules: 

I.  School  Maintenance.  Subcommittee:  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale, Chairman ;.W.  S.  Sutton,  S.  T.  Black. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  was  divided  for  convenience 
into  three  subheads: 

1.  Eevenues.  Permanent  school  funds;  taxation,  gen- 
eral and  local,  embracing  state,  county,  township,  and  dis- 
trict taxes;  miscellaneous  sources  of  school  income,  such  as 
fines,  licenses,  gifts,  etc. 

2.  Expenditures.  Machinery  and  methods  of  distribu- 
tion, general  and  local.  The  main  points  to  be  considered 
are  the  channels  through  which  the  funds  reach  the  schools, 
and  the  rules  and  methods  governing  their  distribution  and 
application. 

3.  Organization  and  Business  Administrative  Machin- 
ery. The  county,  district,  and  township-unit  systems;  the 
consolidation  of  schools;  the  transportation  of  pupils; 
county,  township,  and  district  high  schools;  the  relation  of 
rural  schools  to  city  schools.  Inquiry  should  be  made  into 
the  main  social,  industrial,  and  economical  factors  that  con- 
dition rural  education,  as  density  of  population,  wealth, 
means  of  communication,  etc. 
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n.  Supervision.  Subcommittee:  L.  B.  Evans,  Chair- 
man; C.  R.  Skinner,  Henry  Sabin. 

1.  The  manner  of  electing  the  superintendents,  state, 
county,  district,  or  township. 

2.  Minimum  qualifications  required  of  each,  and  term 
of  office. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent,  stat«,  county,  dis- 
trict, or  township,  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  as  officer  and 
adviser. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent,  state,  county,  dis- 
trict, or  township,  to  school  officers,  and  their  duties. 

5.  The  relation  of  the  state  superintendent  to  the  county 
and  township  superintendent. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  the  public  at 
lai^e,  as  creating  and  shaping  public  opinion  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

7.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  school  build- 
ings, architecture,  sanitation,  and  hygienic  conditions: 

m.  Supply  of  Teachers.  Subcommittee:  C.  C.  Rounds, 
Chairman;  J.  H.  Phillips,  D.  L.  Kiehle. 

1.  An  inquiry  into  the  assistance  rendered  rural  schools 
by  the  following  facilities  for  preparation: 

(a)  Normal  schools. 

(6)  Training  schools  in  high  schools  and  academies. 

(c)  Summer  training  schools. 

(d)  Institutes. 

2.  An  inquiry  into  the  means  provided  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers  already  in  the  service. 

(a)  Teachers'  meetings  and  associations. 

(6)  Reading  circles. 

(c)  Libraries  and  current  literature. 

3.  An  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  electing,  employing, 
and  paying  teachers. 

(a)  By  what  authority  examined  and  certified. 
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(b)  By  what  authority  employed. 

(c)  Terms  of  engagement,  certificates,  and  salaries  paid. 
IV.  Instruction  and  Discipline.     Subconmiittee:  W.  T. 

Harris,  Chairman;  A.  B.  Poland,  L.  E.  Wolfe. 

1.  Methods  of  teaching  and  government  peculiarly 
affecting  rural  schools. 

2.  Courses  of  study,  text-books,  and  other  appliances. 

3.  Working  programs. 

4.  Gradation  and  classification  of  pupils. 

5.  The  relations  of  rural  schools  to  their  environments; 
as  to  farm  life,  mining  life,  etc. 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  investigation  of  the  several 
subdivisions  of  the  general  subject  should  follow  two  main 
lines: 

1.  The  condition  of  rural  schools  now  existing. 

2.  Changes  to  be  recommended;  what  is,  and  what 
should  be. 

It  was  not  thought  necessary  that  the  committee  should 
go  into  history  or  development  farther  than  to  make  the 
conditions  that  now  exists  and  the  reforms  that  are  recom- 
mended, intelligible.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
changes  to  be  made,  or  reforms  to  be  proposed,  should  have 
respect  to  existing  facts;  that  they  should  be  practical  in 
the  rational  sense  of  that  word. 

It  was  further  left  to  the  several  committees  to  deter- 
mine the  methods  to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  their 
work,  and  to  exercise  the  greatest  freedom  in  enlisting  aid 
from  every  possible  source. 

Each  subcommittee  was  thus  left  free  to  formulate  such 
questions  as  seemed  best  designed  to  elicit  the  desired  in- 
formation in  the  most  definite  form. 

The  committee  met  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  February  18 
and  19,  1896,  for  consultation  and  comparison  of  results. 
An  informal  meeting  was  held  during  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Buffalo  in  July,  1896, 
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at  which  tiine  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
full  committee  at  Chicago  November  18  to  21,  1896.  The 
chairman  of  each  subcommittee  was  also  directed  to  have 
such  preliminary  matter  ready  at  that  time  as  would  em- 
brace all  the  essential  points  necessary  to  a  fair  understand- 
ing of  the  scope  of  the  final  report  to  be  made  to  the 
Council  in  July.  It  was  also  voted  to  ask  certain  experts 
in  rural  school  matters  to  meet  with  the  committee,  in 
order  that  it  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago,  as 
determined.  .The  entire  committee  was  present  at  each 
session,  with  the  exception  of  D.  L.  Kiehle^  who  for  satis- 
factory reasons  was  not  present  until  Thursday  morning. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  present  upon  invitation  of 
the  chairman: 

John  MacDonald,  editor  of  the  Western  School  Joumaly 
Topeka,  Kas.;  W.  W.  Stetson,  Stat^  Superintendent  of 
Maine;  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Iowa  City,  la.;  O.  T.  Bright, 
County  Superintendent  of  Cook  county,  HI.;  Albert  G. 
Lane,  City  Superintendent  of  Chicago;  D.  E.  McClure, 
County  Superintendent  of  Oceana  coimty,  Mich.;  W.  H. 
Chandler,  of  Madison,  Wis.;  President  P.  W.  Parker,  of 
the  Chicago  Normal  School;  G.  R.  Shawhan,  Coimty 
Superintendent  of  Campaign  county,  HI.;  John  Trainer, 
of  Decatur,  HI.;  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  The  University  of 
Chicago;  J.  J.  Schobinger,  of  Morgan  Park,  HI.;  W.  S. 
Jackman,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School;  A.  W.  Edson, 
State  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  devoted  to  general  dis- 
cussion, one  half  day  being  allotted  to  each  of  the  four  sub- 
committees in  the  following  order:  School  Maintenance, 
Supervision,  Supply  of  Teachers,  and  Instruction  and  Dis- 
cipline. Friday  and  Saturady  were  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  preliminary  reports  submitted  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  respective  subcommittees.     The  sessions  were 
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held  from  9  a.m.  to  12  m.  and  from  3  to  6  p.m.  In  order 
to  facilitate  discussion  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  tlie 
main  propositions  in  each  report  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  those  present.  During  Friday  and  Saturday  the  reports 
were  read  section  by  section,  and,  after  alterations  and 
amendments  as  suggested  by  varioiis  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, they  were  adopted. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  the  reports  of  the  different 
subcommittees  should  appefg*  in  the  printed  volume  in  the 
following  order: 

1.  School  Maintenance. 

2.  Supervision. 

3.  Supply  of  Teachers. 

4.  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

On  motion  the  entire  matter  of  printing  the  report,  when 
completed,  was  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  with  the  suggestion  that  he  confer  with  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  regard  to 
securing  the  co-operation  of  the  national  bureau  for  publi- 
cation purposes. 

T.  0.  Chamberlin,  of  The  University  of  Chicago;  W.  S. 
Jackman,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  and  F.  H.  King, 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  were  requested  to  prepare  a  discussion 
of  the  possibilities  of  a  course  of  study  especially  adapted 
to  agricultural  environments.  This  discussion  constitutes 
Appendiw  G  of  this  report. 

Appendix  A,  consisting  of  a  paper  read  by  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  Jack- 
sonville, is  published  by  order  of  the  committee.  The 
course  of  study  for  rural  schools  and  the  paper  by  Dr. 
White,  designated  as  Appendix  /,  and  the  paper  by  F.  W. 
Parker,  Appendix  Hy  are  inserted  by  the  same  authority. 
The  other  matter  in  the  appendix  has  been  placed  there  in 
accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  committee,  leaving  the  selec- 
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tion  to  tlie  choice  of  the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee 
and  of  the  general  committee. 

The  dat*  for  publication  of  the  report  was  fixed  at  from 
four  to  six  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Council  at  Milwaukee.  After  determining  that  the 
chairman  of  each  subcommittee  should  send  a  typewritten 
or  printed  copy  of  his  report  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee before  publication  for  suggestions  or  amendments, 
the  committee  adjourned. 

In  the  foregoing  historical  statement  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  follow  the  exact  order  of  proceedings,  but 
only  to  gather  from  the  Secretary's  records  such  main 
points  as  will  give  the  Council  exact  information  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  committee. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  adjournment  of  the  com- 
mittee the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee  prepared  his 
report,  and  printed  or  typewritten  copies  were  sent  to  other 
members,  and  also  in  all  cases  to  persons  who  were  supposed 
to  be  able  to  point  out  omissions  or  to  suggest  alterations. 
As  a  result  these  reports  represent  the  combined  experi- 
ence of  many  competent  persons  besides  members  of  the 
committee.  This  method  led  to  much  correspondence  on 
the  part  of  the  chairmen,  but  it  has  undoubtedly  aided 
them  very  materially  in  making  a  broader  and  much  more 
comprehensive  report.  The  committee  found  itself  con- 
fronted from  the  beginning  with  the  fact  that  the  environ- 
ments of  schools  differ  so  much  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  other  than  very  gen- 
eral suggestions.  Conditions  vary  so  much  between  Maine 
and  California,  or  Minnesota  and  Texas,  that  what  would 
be  an  excellent  system  in  one  would  possibly  fail  in  the 
other. 
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SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE. 

Those  who  read  Ifhe  following  reports  will  find  that  sev- 
eral recommendations  are  made  by  more  than  one  sub- 
committee. Thus  in  the  matter  of  organizatiooi  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  a  larger  unit  than  the  district,  as  the  town- 
ship or  the  county,  is  very  strenuously  insisted  upon  by 
two  or  more  subconmiittees.  It  is  a  fact  of  such  great 
importance  that  other  essential  points  hinge  upon  this. 
The  arguments  are  very  fully  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Subconunittee  on  School  Maintenance,  but  the  general 
committee  ds  fully  agreed  upon  the  desimbility  of  effecting 
this  (Change  wherever  the  district  system  at  present  prevails. 
It  would  conduce  to  effectiveness  and  simplicity  of  organi- 
zation; to  economy  in  the  use  and  distribution  of  funds; 
to  the  equalization  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  to  a 
system  of  supervision  which  would  produce  better  results 
from  the  instruction  given  in  the  rural  schools. 

Again,  all  the  subcommittees  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  consolidation  of  scJhools  which  are  too  small  to  employ 
profitably  the  time  of  one  teacher  into  larger  schools,  when 
practicable,  in  order  that  better  instruction  may  be  pro- 
vided than  is  possible  under  the  present  system.  This  in- 
volves also  paying  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  some 
central  school  at  the  public  expense.  The  different  sub- 
committees have  reached  this  conclusion,  each  from  its 
own  standpoint.  The  inferences  drawn  from  facts  and 
figures  are  too  obvious  to  need  any  ajigument.  The  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  the  discussion  of  the  two  points,  or- 
ganization and  consolidation,  are  very  broad,  and  would 
seem  to  be  applicable  to  some  section  of  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

The  manner  of  raising  and  distributing  the  revenues  has 
been  carefully  investigated,  and  the  subcommittee  having 
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that  subject  in  cliarge  eeems  to  have  reached  very  wise 
and  just  oonclusions.  The  township,  or  special  district, 
in  which  the  papents  of  the  pupils  reside  should  contribute 
to  the  school  funds,  tts  should  the  county  and  the  State. 
Every  interest  concerned  in  the  education  of  children 
should  bear  a  proportionate  share  of  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. In  the  distribution  of  school  funds,  because  of  the 
community  of  interests  involved  in  popular  education,  the 
ertpong  and  wealthy  must  oontribute  to  the  support  of 
schools  in  weak  and  impoverished  districts.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  provide  equal  school  facilities  in  every  part 
of'  the  State,  but  every  district  in  which  a  s<5hool  is  estab- 
lished should  be  assured  beyond  all  doubt  of  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  employ  a  competent  teacher  for  the  mini- 
mum number  of  months  or  days  fixed  by  the  law.  The  duty 
of  providing  for  the  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  the  means 
-whereby  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  high  schools  in  their 
neighborhood  has  not  been  overlooked.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discuss  fully  these  points.  Attention  is  invited  to 
them  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
School  Maintenance. 

SUPERVISIOK 

The  subject  of  school  supervision  is  discussed  under 
the  general  divisions  of  State,  county,  township,  and  dis- 
trict. The  task  assigned  this  subcommittee  is  difficult 
because,  as  far  as  rural  schools  are  concerned,  there  are 
no  well  defined  lines  of  work  upon  which  there  is  a  general 
agreement.  There  is  great  need  of  supervision  which  is 
intelligent  and  which  carries  with  it  some  degree  of  au- 
thority. As  a  general  thing  the  officer  known  as  State 
superintendent  has  only  advisory  authority.  He  can  make 
suggestions,  but  they  carry  with  tihem  no  more  force  than 
there  is  in  the  character  and  influence  of  the  officer  who 
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makes  them.  He  is  too  far  removed  from  the  rural  sdwyole, 
jand  is  1x>o  much  engaged  in  other  matters  connected  witii 
his  office,  to  come  into  close  touch  with  them  and  their 
present  intereets. 

No  one  questions  tiiat  supervision  efliould  be  compulsory. 
In  fact,  such  is  the  case  in  most  States  to-day.  The  great 
•question  connected  with  it  is  how  to  make  it  eflFectiva  A 
supervisor  who  has  charge  of  a  hundred  schools  or  more, 
scattered  over  an  entire  county,  finds  it  impossible  to  con- 
trol and  direct  them  in  accordance  with  well-devised  plans. 
Accordingly  the  su/bordinate  urges  townsJiip  or  district 
supervision  Where  it  is  practicable,  or  that  each  supervisor 
should  have  such  deputies  or  assistants  as  will  enable  him 
to  reach  every  part  of  his  field.  Again,  if  supervision  is 
to  be  effective  it  must  be  the  product  of  skill  and  intelK- 
genoe.  As  well  put  an  ordinary  seaman,  selected  from  the 
crew  by  lot,  in  charge  of  an  ocean  steamer,  with  its  pre- 
cious cargo  of  lives  and  wealth,  as  to  place  a  raw,  unculti- 
Tated  man  or  woman,  selected  by  the  chances  of  a  political 
oonvention,  in  charge  of  the  schools  in  .which  our  yoiudi 
are  being  trained  for  citizenship.  The  subcommittee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  certain  qualifications,  moral  and  mental, 
with  some  experience  in  teaching,  should  be  exacted  from 
•every  one  who  .aspires  to  the  duties  of  a  supervisory  office. 
The  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  a  supervisor  of 
schools  have  been  so  minutely  discussed  that  it  is  not  nec- 
•essary  to  restate  them  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
knowledge  and  skill,  enthusiasm  and  patience,  sympathy 
^md  forfjearance,  firmness  and  justice,  are  requisite  in  one 
who  would  discharge  his  duties  conscientiously  and  with 
•due  regard  to  the  highest  good  of  all  concerned. 

The  importance  of  bringing  the  school  into  touch  with 
the  farm  and  the  home  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length 
{^Appendix  O).     To  this  end  the  supenis^r  should  make 
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himself  thoroughly  a<5quaiiited  with  peculiar  conditions 
of  life  in  his  supervisory  district.  It  is  not  enough  that  he- 
Tisit  the  school  and  consult  with  the  teacher.  He  must 
meet  school  officers  and  parents,  awaken  their  sympathy 
and  arouse  their  interest,  if  he  would  do  his  whole  duty. 
He  must  have  a  controlling  influence  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  especially 
as  concerns  sanitation  and  hygiene,  in  teachere'  meetings, 
and  in  general  school  work  throughout  his  entire  territory. 
A  wise  supervisor  cannot  fail  to  observe  carefully  the 
environments  of  the  school,  which  exert  a  powerful,  though 
unconscious,  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  pupils. 
The  bearings  of  the  eethetioal  upon  the  ethical  side  of 
the  child's  nature,  the  relations  of  music  and  art  as  deter- 
mining the  development  of  the  child  along  right  Hnes, 
should  be  observed  and  guarded  as  well  in  the  rural  as  in 
the  city  schools. 

SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  question  of  the  support  afforded  teachers  is  one 
great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  improving  the  rural  school. 
The  following  table  showing  the  average  monthly  salaries^ 
paid  teachers  in  rural  schools  has  been  compiled  from 
•answers  to  circulars  sent  out  to  State  superintendents.  It 
ip  unfortunajte  that  in  most  States  the  statistics  make  no- 
distinction  between  city  and  rural  school-teachers.  Con- 
sequently many  of  the  returns  are  estimated.  They  are 
valuable,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and 
general  information. 
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Males 

Femalee 

Males 

Females 

Alabftma        .   ... 

$26 
33 
67 
60 
30 
36 
80 
40 
36 
40 
36 
40 
36 
29 
82 
29 
40 

$20 
30 
66 
45 
80 
33 
26 
36 
30 
82 
34 
83 
22 
29 
26 
25 
31 

Missouri 

$40 
60 
35 
86 
30 
37 
36 
42 
40 
30 
86 
68 
39 

.  28 
86 
46 
46 

$34 

Arkansas 

Montana 

46 

nalifomift  *         .... 

Nebraska 

30 

Colorado*  . 

Nevada 

60 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  York* 

Ohio 

80 
87 

Illinois 

29 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania* 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

83 

Iowa 

36 

Kansas 

27 

Kentucky 

I^iiisiana 

81 
87 

Maine 

Vermont 

27 

Maryland 

Massachusetts '  — 
Michigan 

Virginia           .... 

26 

West  Virginia  .... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

36 
30 

Minnesota 

40 

In  coimectioii  with  above  table  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count that  in  only  a  few  States  is  the  average  length  of  the 
school  over  eight  months.  This  includes  cities  and  towns, 
as  well  as  rural  districts,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
in  general  the  country  teacher  finds  employment  not  to 
exceed  seven  months  in  a  year,  and  often  not  more  than 
five  or  six. 

The  subcommittee  regrets  that  so  few  are  able  to  appre- 
hend the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  teacher.  Profes- 
sional fitness  is  ignored  in  nearly  every  case.  The  smaller 
the  unit  of  organization  the  greater  is  the  disposition  to 
engage  teachers  for  short  periods  of  time.  All  engage- 
ments should  be  for  one  year  at  least,  and  frequent  changes 
of  teachers  should  be  discouraged. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  subject  intrusted  to  this 

^  Includes  schools  of  not  more  than  two  teachers. 
'  lucludes  the  schools  in  the  agricultural  sections  only. 
'  Based  on  fifty-two  male  teachers  and  142  female  teachers  in  towns 
under  $500,000  valuation. 
*  $9.26  a  week,  counting  thirty-three  and  one-third  weeks  in  a  year. 
^  N(  t  including  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
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subcomiuittee  has  reference  to  the  training  and  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  normal  school 
in  most  States  does  not  reach  down  and  take  hold  of  the 
common  district  school.  There  is  room^  as  indicai^ed  in 
the  report^  for  a  series  of  normal  training  classes  with  a 
course  of  one  year,  or  at  most  two  jears^  not  modeled  after 
a  State  normal  school^  but  suited  in  all  respects  to  the  needs 
of  a  class  of  young  people  from  whom  we  draw  nearly 
all  our  rural  school-teadhers.  Infitruction  for  one  year 
in  such  a  school  could  be  made  to  so  inspire  students  with 
a  desire  for  knowledge,  to  so  fill  them  with  the  teaching 
spirit,  as  to  work  a  most  beneficient  change  in  the  schools 
coming  under  their  charge.  The  proposition  to  estab- 
lish continuous  sessions  in  normal  schools,  as  set  forth  in 
the  subcommittee's  report,  is  full  of  promise  for  the  im- 
provement of  rural  school-teachers  without  withdra-wing 
them  from  acftive  service.  The  terms  and  courses- oould, 
under  the  plan,  be  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  them  to  attend 
a  normal  school  for  work  in  regular  courses  of  study  dur- 
ing Ihat  large  part  of  the  year  not  occupied  in  teaching. 
A  oouise  for  one  year  is  indicated  below.  If  extended  to 
two  years,  the  extension  should  consist  not  so  much  in  the 
introduction  of  new  branches  as  in  doing  something  more 
than  elem'entary  work  in  the  branches  already  in  the  curri- 
culum. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  ONE  YEAR 
OF  FORTY  WEEKS. 


General  Divisions 


Language. 
Mathematics. 


Natural  and  Physical  Sci- 
ence. 


History. 


Professional  Studies. 


First  Term 


Reading  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 

Geography. 

Elements  of  Chemis- 
try. 

U.  S.  History. 

Civil  Government. 

School  Economy, 
Elementary  Psychpl- 

Practice  Teaching. 


Second  Term 


Grammar. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

Geometry. 

Botany. 
Elementary  Physics. 

General  History. 
Biography. 

Physiology  with  special  ref« 
erence  to  hygienic  condi- 
tions. 

Practice  Teaching. 


The  number  of  lessons  in  each  branch  per  week  must 
be  determined  by  the  conditions  and  neceasities  of  the 
class.  Singing  and  drawing  should  hare  such  a  place  as 
their  importance  demands.  At  least  two  lessons  per  week 
for  each  of  them  should  be  insisted  upon. 

The  course  of  study  to  be  completed  in  one  year  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  relation  of  subjects  and  not  according 
to  order  of  study.  It  embraces,  so  far  as  elements  are 
concerned,  those  subjects  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  a  teacher  to  deal  with  organic  and  inorganic  nature, 
with  history  and  civil  government,  with  literature  and 
language,  and  so  much  of  music  and  art  as  the  conditions 
of  the  school  will  admit.  While  provision  is  made  for 
professional  training,  the  success  of  such  a  course  as  this 
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as  a  means  for  preparing  teachers  for  their  work  will  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the  good  judgment  and  skill  of 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  school. 
The  tendency  to  overload  such  a  course,  to  crowd  two 
years'  work  into  one,  will  have  to  be  very  carefully  guard- 
ed against.  The  entire  course  is  intended  only  to  be  ele- 
mentary, and  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  large  class  of  teachers 
who  have  but  little  preparation,  and  are  not  able  for 
various  reasons  to  defvote  more  than  one  year's  tim?e  to 
attendance  upon  a  normal  school.  The  advantages  of  a 
school  of  this  nature  would  be  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
possession  of  a  carefully  selected  library,  and  of  sufficient 
apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  and  experiment. 
II  the  students  could  be  taught  to  make  tiiis  apparatus, 
with  maps,  charts,  etc.,  for  use  in  rural  schools,  it  would 
add  to  their  usefulness  as  teachers.  Very  great  advantage 
would  accrue  to  the  pupils  from  coming  in  contact  with 
disciplined  minds  in  the  persons  of  their  instructors.  But 
few  rural  teachers  know  how  to  study  or  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  books  which  fall  into  their  hands. 

Summer  schools,  reading  circles,  and  institutes  have 
received  their  eihare  of  attention.  The  whole  ground  has 
been  well  covered  and  will  repay  a  careful  perusal. 

The  scheme  for  the  examination  and  certification  of 
teachers  has  been  thoroughly  digested.  There  will  be 
some  who  may  not  agree  with  the  subcommittee  in  all  par- 
ticulars, but  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  too  many 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools  are  contented  with  the  low- 
est grade  of  certificate  which  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  law.  There  is  a  great  necessity  for  some  scheme  such 
as  is  here  recommended,  whereby  teachers  can  rise  step 
by  step  in  their  calling,  if  they  earnestly  desire  to  improve. 

17ir 
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On  the  other  hand,  this  scheme  furnishes  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  not  aflfording  further  professional  recognition 
of  any  kind  to  those  who  show  no  disposition  or  no  ability 
to  do  anything  better  in  the  line  of  preparation  for  their 
work. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  report  under  this  head  will  be  found  to  embrace 
sevBral  important  recommendations.  Some  of  these  will 
provoke  discussion,  but  most  of  them  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  commend  lihemselves  to  every  thoughtful  person. 
The  report  opens  a  broad  field  of  inquiry,  which  must  of 
necessity  receive  more  attention  as  tie  wants  and  necessi- 
ties of  rural  schools  are  better  considered. 

The  evils  of  attempting  to  grade  the  rural  school  as  the 
city  school  is  graded  are  very  clearly  set  forth,  accom- 
panied by  the  suggestion  that  those  normal  schools  which 
as  part  of  their  work  train  teachers  for  rural  schools  should 
carefully  impress  upon  such  teachers  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  school  in  determining  the  uses  and 
abuses  of  grading  and  classifying  pupils.  This  suggestion 
is  all  the  more  pertinent  in  view  of  the  movement  in  many 
States  to  require  some  previous  professional  training  as  a 
prerequisite  for  entering  any  public  school  as  a  teacher. 

Considering  that  the  course  of  study  for  the  rural  school 
need  not  differ  in  any  material  point  from  that  provided  for 
the  city  school,  it  is  urged  that  the  aim  of  swih  a  course  is 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  conditions  of  inor- 
ganic and  organic  nature,  and  to  pursue  the  studies  of  lit- 
erature, language,  and  history,  as  they  are  necessary  for 
his  entrance  upon  civilization.  The  difference  in  courses 
of  study  for  rural  or  city  schools  is  found  to  be  in  those 
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collateral  branches  wluch  relate  to  tlie  environment  of 
the  pupil  or  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  dwells.  The 
report  upon  this  point  is  very  full  and  will  repay  a  careful 
study  of  its  details.  The  subcommittee  calls  especial  at- 
t<:ntion  to  the  relation  of  the  couree  of  study  to  the  system 
of  grading  and  clasdfication.  The  suggestions  made  are 
of  great  practical  value  in  any  discussion  which  endeavors 
to  determine  the  method  of  adapting  a  counse  of  study 
to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  rural  schools.  It  cannot 
but  be  very  helpful  to  be  told  that  the  course  of  study  is 
the  measuring  rod  used  only  to  determine  at  What  point 
in  his  work  the  pupil  has  arrived,  and  not  a  Procrustean 
bed  used  to  give  the  work  tiie  lifeless  beauty  of  a  dead  uni- 
formity. , 

The  consolidation  of  thoee  schools  which  have  become  so 
reduced  in  numbers  as  to  render  it  unprofitable  to  main- 
tain them  separately,  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  pub- 
lic expense  to  other  schools  than  their  own,  and  the  con- 
centration of  higher-grade  pupils  at  a  central  point,  are 
urged  ^  means  of  lessening  many  of  the  evils  from  which 
rural  schools  are  suffering.  This  provision  having  been 
grafted  into  the  law  of  several  States,  bids  fair  to  prove 
of  great  benefit.  Wherever  it  has  been  tried  it  has  com- 
mended itself  as  economical,  and  as  a  means  of  affording 
better  teachers  and  consequently  better  schools.  The  mat- 
ter of  improved  roads  enters  incidentally  into  this  discus- 
sion, as  having  great  bearing  on  the  question  of  transport- 
ing children  to  central  points  for  school  purposes. 

In  connection  with  school  exercises  at  the  town  or 
county  center,  once  or  twice  a  year,  competitive  exami- 
nations are  not  recommended  unless  they  are  very  care- 
fully guarded.  The  feature  of  social  intercourse,  the  stim- 
ulus which  comes  from  meeting  with  his  mates,  have  ad- 
vantages which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected. 
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Home  reading,  witih  what  is  itermed  school  extension, 
is  dwelt  upon  at  such  length  as  its  prominence  demands 
(Appendix  0),  To  carry  good  reading  material,  whether 
of  science,  literature,  or  fiction,  prose  or  poetry,  into  the 
schook  and  homes  of  the  rural  districts  must  be  a  part  of 
any  educational  scheme  which  has  for  its  object  making 
country  life  more  endurable  and  more  attractive.  The 
various  recommendations  of  this  part  of  the  report  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  those  even 
who  may  not  wholly  agree  with  them. 

CONCLUSION. 

Your  committee  has  called  in  the  aid  of  a  number  of 
persons  whose  time  and  thought  have  ,been  largely  given 
to  mattere  connected  with  the  management  and  instruc- 
tion best  suited  to  the  wants  of  rural  schools.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  enibrace  the  entire  mattisr  placed  at 
our  disposal  in  the  body  of  the  report.  We  have,  there- 
fore, printed  much  of  it  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  be- 
lieving that  it  will  add  largely  to  the  value  of  this  report. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  point  has  been  covered, 
or  that  the  entire  subject  has  'been  exhausted.  The  com- 
mittee has  endeavored  diligently  and  to  the  best  of  its 
ability  to  throw  some  light  upon  what  may  possibly  be 
regarded  as  a  collection  of  subjects  embracing  a  very  largo 
field.  While  there  are  many  points  worthy  of  especial 
attention,  I  have  gathered  up  the  following  as  a  brief 
summary  of  those  which  may  be  considered  of  most  press- 
ing importance: 

SUMMARY. 

1.  For  purposes  of  organization,  maintenance,  or  super- 
\Tsion,  nothing  should  be  recognized  as  the  unit  smaller 
than  the  township  or  the  coimty ;  the  school  district  is  the 
most  undesirable  unit  possible. 
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2.  Every  community  should  'be  required  to  raise  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  the  support  of  its  schook  as  a  prerequisite  for 
receiving  its  share  of  public  money.  A  certain  definite 
sum  should  be  appropriated  to  each  school  out  of  the  State 
funds,  and  the  remainder  should  be  divided  in  accordance 
with  some  fixed  and  established  rule,  a  discrimination 
being  made  in  favor  of  townships  most  willing  to  tax  them- 
selves for  school  purposes. 

3.  One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  improvement  of 
of  the  rural  school  lies  in  its  isolation,  and  its  inability  to 
furnish  to  the  pupil  that  stimulative  influence  which 
comes  from  contact  with  others  of  his  own  age  and  advance- 
ment The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  collecting 
pupils  from  small  schools  into  larger  and  paying  from  the 
public  funds  for  their  transportation,  believing  that  in  this 
way  better  teachers  can  be  provided,  more  rational  methods 
of  instruction  adopted,  and  at  the  same  time  the  expense 
of  the  schools  can  be  materially  lessened. 

4.  There  is  a  tendency  to  fill  the  rural  schools  with  un- 
trained, immature  teachers.  The  establishment  of  normal 
training  schools,  under  competent  instructors,  with  short 
courses,  each  year  of  which  shall  be  complete  in  itself, 
would  do  much  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  extension  and 
adjustment  of  the  courses  and  terms  of  the  State  normal 
schools  so  aa>  to  constitute  a  continuous  session  would  enaible 
them  to  contribute  more  directly  than  now  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teachers  of  rural  schools  (Appendix  S).  The 
Stiite  would  then  be  justified  in  demanding  some  degree 
of  professional  training  from  every  teacher  in  the  rural  as 
well  as  in  the  city  schools. 

5.  The  establishment  of  libraries,  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  of  school  extension  by  lectures  and  other  means,  the 
introduction  of  such  studies  as  will  have  a  tendency  to 
connect  the  school  and  the  home,  especially  those  having 
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a  direct  bearing  upon  "the  every-day  life  of  the  community 
and  the  necessity  of  applying  the  laws  of  sanitation  to  the 
construction  of  rural  schoolhouses,  demand  immediate  at- 
teoition. 

6.  The  rural  schools  are  suffering  from  want  of  oflScial 
and  intelligent  supervision.  In  every  State  some  stand- 
ard of  qualifications,  moral  and  intellectual,  with  some 
amount  of  actual  experience,  should  be  demanded  by  law 
from  those  who  aspire  to  fill  the  oflSce  of  superintendent 
or  supervisor  of  schools. 

7.  Gk)od  morals  and  good  manners  constitute  an  essen- 
tial part  of  an  educational  equipment.  The  inculcation 
of  patriotism,  of  respect  for  law  and  order,  of  whatever 
tends  to  make  a  good  citizen,  is  of  as  much  importance  in  a 
small  as  in  a  larger  school.  Regularity,  punctuality,  obe- 
dience, industry,  self-control,  are  as  necessary  in  the  coun- 
try as  in  the  city  school.  Coimtry  school-teachers  should 
call  to  their  aid  the  beautiful  things  in  nature,  that  with 
mverential  spirit  they  may  lead  the  children  to  reverence 
Him  who  hath  made  all  things  good  in  their  season. 

HENRY  SARIN, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL 
MAINTENANCE. 


The  maintenance  of  an  eflScient  State  sygrtem  of  public 
instruction  involves  numeroiM  sociological  factors  of  an 
important  character.  This  is  particularly  true  in  a  demo- 
cratic State,  where  public  opinion  gives  the  final  sanction 
of  all  public  activities.  Moreover,  there  is  good  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  even  more  important  to  consider  such 
factors  carefully  when  providing  runal  schools  than  when 
providing  urban  schools.  The  bearing  of  the  wealth  of 
the  State,  both  in  the  aggregate  aaad  in  relation  to  popula- 
tion; the  density  of  population  and  the  ratio  of  rural  to 
urban  population;  the  ratio  of  the  adult  or  wealth-produc- 
ing population  to  the  population  of  legal  school  age;  the 
facilities  for  travel  and  the  character  of  the  people  in  re- 
spect to  race  elements — the  value  of  such  factors  as  these 
in  the  problem  is  almost  too  plain  for  argument  (Appen- 
dix  A). 

The  organization  and  administration  of  the  powers  of 
government  must  also  be  considered.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  stands  to  all  the  mem'bers  of  the 
Union  in  the  same  relation;  that  13,  within  the  States  it 
has  no  proper  educational  function  whatever.  The  State 
government,  however,  is  a  constant  factor;  it  exercises  the 
central  State  authority.  But  when  we  take  the  next  step 
we  are  at  once  confronted  by  contradiction  and  confusion. 

First,  we  find  in  New  England  the  town  system  of  local 
government.  Here  nearly  all  the  local  governmental 
functions  are  performed  by  the  town;  the  county  exists, 
but  it  is  more  a  judicial  'than  a  political  unit,  and  in  Rhode 
Island  it  is  wholly  judicial.  The  town  is  much,  the  coun- 
ty    little.     Secondly,    the   county    system,    which    exists 
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throughout  the  South  and  in  several  of  the  "Western  States, 
more  than  reverses  these  oonditions.  The  county  is  the 
organ  of  local  government,  and  the  township  does  not 
commonly  exist.  The  county  is  divided  into  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  into  election  precincts,  and  sometimes  into  school 
townships.  Here  the  county  is  everything,  the  town 
nothing.  Thirdly,  the  old  middle  States  and  most  of  the 
Western  States  have  what  is  called  the  mixed  or  com- 
promise system.  In  these  States  the  township  is  less  than 
in  New  England  and  the  county  more,  the  county  less 
than  in  the  South  land  the  township  more;  in  other  words, 
both  townsihip  and  county  are  employed  in  something  like 
equal  measure.  Again,  two  types  of  the  mixed  system 
are  found  in  different  Stat^.  In  New  York  and  the 
States  that  have  imitated  her  the  county  legislative  and 
executive  boiard  is  composed  of  supervisors  elected  by  the 
several  townships,  while  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  States 
that  have  followed  her  example  this  board  is  composed  of 
commissioners  elected  by  the  county  at  large.  The  coun- 
ty is,  therefore,  a  governmental  organ  in  all  the  States, 
while  the  township  is  found  only  in  two  groups  of  States. 
Moreover,  in  those  States  where  the  town  or  township  is 
found  it  varies  considerably  in  powers  in  comparison  with 
the  county.  These  elementary  governmental  facts  it  is 
necessary  to  remember,  because  they  directly  affect  the 
matter  in  hand.  Manifestly,  the  people  will  not  be  apt 
to  create  local  organs  of  government  for  any  one  single 
purpose  unless  they  deem  it  absolutely  necessary;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  will  manifestly  use  for  any  such  purpose, 
as  far  as  consistent,  the  same  organs  that  they  use  for 
other  local  purposes.  This  is  just  as  true  of  schools  and 
education  as  of  other  pu'blic  interests.  Except  that  Ver- 
mont has  a  county  examiner  of  teachers,  no  mention  is 
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jmade  of  the  county  in  any  New  England  school  law;^  no 
-mention  is  made  of  the  town  or  township  in  any  Southern 
£tate;  while  the  States  thiat  have  the  compromise  system 
use  both  the  county  and  the  township  as  organs  for  car- 
rying on  their  schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  account  is 
here  taken  of  the  city  or  municipality,  because  this  is  com- 
jmon  to  all  States  and  does  not  relate  to  rural  schools. 

An  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term  toum  is  also  to  be 
mentioned.  The  township  of  the  middle  and  Western 
States  correspoods  in  general  to  the  New  England  towti'y 
while  in  these  States  the  totcn  is  a  village,  hamlet,  or  even 
-city.  All  the  reconmiendations  made  in  this  report  will 
-recognize  distinctly  tihe  facte  now  stated. 

Still  another  preliminary  explanation  is  called  for.  The 
lerm  districty  as  used  in  school  legislation  and  in  educa- 
tional discussions,  is  very  misleading.  The  two  leading 
senses  of  the  word  must  be  sharply  discriminated.  This 
-can  be  done  by  describing  the  two  principal  forms  of  local 
school  organization. 

1.  The  Toicrtr  or  Tot09iehip-unit  System. — ^This  is  some- 
thing wholly  different  or  separate  from  the  town  system 
-of  local  government  described  above.  The  two  systems 
may  exist  together,  but  not  of  necessity  so;  the  town-  or 
township-unit  system,  called  also  the  town-district  system, 
is  found  in  connection  with  both  the  town  and  the  com- 
promise systems  of  local  govemme»t;  it  could  not  exist 
with  the  county  system,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  town 
system  of  local  government  relates  to  local  affairs  general- 
ly; the  town-  or  township-district  system  to  schools  only. 
The  name  township'tmit  system  means  only  that  the  town 
or  township  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  school  organization  and 

*  Vermont,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  once  enacted  laws  creating 
the  county  Buperintendency,  but  these  laws  did  not  remain  long  on  the 
•Oatute  books.  No  State  is  likely  to  use  the  county  for  an  administra- 
tive school  purpose  unless  it  uses  it  for  other  admiDistrative  purposes. 
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administiration.  This  unit,  with  such  assistance  as  it  re- 
ceives from  the  State  or  county,  provides  and  carries  on  its 
own  schools  independent  of  any  other  unit  It  raises 
funds  by  taxation  and  expends  them,  subject  only  to  the 
law  of  'the  State.  It  is  the  organized  town  or  township, 
a  body  corporate  and  politic,  under  its  educational  aspect* 
The  local  authority  is  sometimes  a  school  committee,  as  in 
Massachusetts;  sometimes  a  board  of  education,  as  in  Ohio, 
and  again  a  township  trustee,  as  in  Indiana.  Again  the 
township-unit  system  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  con- 
solidation of  rural  schools.  The  school  children  within 
the  unit  may  all  be  brought  together  in  one  central  school 
at  some  advantageous  point,  or  they  may  attend  a  plural- 
ity of  schools  scattered  through  the  township.  In  the 
second  case,  the  limits  orJx)imdaries  of  the  several  schools 
must  be  marked  off  for  the  regulation  of  school  attend- 
ance, unless  indeed  pupils  are*  permitted  to  attend  such 
schools  as  they  please,  and  these  areas  are  commonly  called 
districts  or  school  districts.  In  Ohio  tihey  are  known  as 
sitbdistHctSy  and  they  serve  also  as  units  of  representation 
in  the  township  board.  ^  Here  then  are  two  clear  cases 
of  the  term  district:  one  is  the  town  or  township,  and 
the  other  a  part  of  the  town  or  township  defined  primarily 

The  ozplanation  of  the  Ohio  law  on  this  point  is  historical.  Previous 
to  1892  the  township  was  the  school  district  proper,  but  this  was  divided 
into  Bubdistricts.  The  township  board  of  education  raised  all  the  local 
funds  by  a  tax  levied  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  township,  and  ap- 
portioned them  among  the  subdistricts ;  the  subdistrict  boards  of  direc- 
tors employed  the  teachers  and  carried  on  the  schools.  The  voters  of 
the  subdistrict,  in  annual  school  meeting,  elected  the  three  directors,  one 
every  year,  for  three  years,  and  these  again  elected  one  of  their  number 
cl^rk,  who  represented  his  subdistrict  in  the  township  board.  Under 
the  Workman  Law  of  1892,  all  the  old  powers  of  the  directors  were 
transferred  to  the  township  board,  but  the  subdistrict  was  left  for  the 
regulation  of  school  attendance  and  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  representation 
in  the  township  board. 
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times serving  as  a  unit  of  representation. 

2.  The  District  System. — ^Here  district  is  used  in  quite 
-another  sense.  Geographically,  the  schooF  district  is  now 
commonly  a  subdivision  of  a  town,  as  in  Connecticut,  or  of 
a  township,  as  in  Michigan,  or  of  a  county,  as  in  the  ooim- 
ty-«ystem  States.  Ordinarily  it  is  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate, and/  is  the  ulthnate  unit  of  school  organization  and 
adminififtration.  It  has  its  own  school  committee  or  board 
eleoted  by  the  voters  of  the  district,  in  school  meeting, 
and,  with  such  help  as  it  receives  from  the  State  or  coimty, 
it  builds  its  own  schoolhouse  and  provides  and  carries  on 
its  own  school  or  schools.  It  is,  therefore,  a  taxing  as 
well  as  an  administrative  unit.  Under  this  system  the 
district  is  the  controlling  factor  of  school  organization. 
Not  only  is  it  the  moat  democratic  form  of  school  organi- 
zation, but  it  has  been  called  "probaibly  the  most  com- 
munistic as  well  as  democratic  feature  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions, and  is  certainly  the  smallest  minor  civil  divi- 
sion of  our  system."^ 

Still  other  districts  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  and  re- 
ports, as  special  districts,  city  districts,  borough  districts, 
joint  districts,  and  the  like;  but  these  names  do  not  pre- 
sent any  new  features  of  an  essential  character. 

These  explanations  premised,  the  subcommittee  will 
divide  this  report  into  three  grand  divisions,  viz..  Revenue, 
Distribution,  and  Organization.  The  last  topic,  however, 
will  be  considered  only  so  far  as  relates  to  school  main- 
tenance. By  school  maintenance  is  meant  the  provision 
and  support  of  public  schools. 

Mr,  Wellford  Addis,  Specialist  in  tb^  Bureau  of  Education.  See 
chap,  xxxiv.  of  the  Report  for  1894-96,  "The  Social  Unit  in  the  Public 
School  System  of  the  Uunited  Sutes." 
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REVENUE. 

The  subcommittee  submits  that  the  first  essential  to  the 
material  improvement  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  provision  of  revenue  sufficient  for  their  adequate 
support.  Accordingly,  this  is  the  first  subject  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  educational  items  in  the  budgets  of  all  progressive 
countries  have  assumed  great  proportions,  and  are  all  the 
time  growing.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  reports 
the  expenditure  for  common  schools  in  the  States  of  our 
Union  for  the  years  1894-95,  not  including  payments  on 
bonds,  at  $178,215,556.  Seven  States  expended  more 
than  $5,000,000  and  less  than  $10,000,000  each,  and  five 
more  than  $10,000,000  and  less  than  $20,000,000  each. 
New  York  alone  stood  above  $20,000,000.  In  1888-89 
the  total  for  the  country  was  $132,129,000,  and  in  1883-84 
only  $103,909,528.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  sta- 
tistics showing  the  division  of  these  vast  sums  between  the 
rural  districts  and  the  towns  and  cities.  A  citpy  in  the  dic- 
tionary of  the  National  Census  Office,  is  a  concentration 
of  population  containing  8,000  people  or  more  of  all  ages, 
and  in  1800  there  were  443  cities  in  the  country.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  reports  for  the  year  1893-94 
that  3,126,659  children  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of 
these  cities,  to  10,809,318  enrolled  in  other  schools.  He 
reports  further  that  the  mainteoiance  of  the  city  schools 
cost  $69,886,413,  and  of  the  others  $100,497,760.  But 
this  is  no  proper  division  of  rural  and  uAan  schools,  since 
the  educational  conditions  existing  in  many  centers  of 
population  containing  less  than  8,000  people  are  the  same 
as  those  existing  in  the  443  cities.  At  present  it  costs 
much  moro  to  school  1,000,  10,000,  or  100,000  children 
in  the  cities  than  in  the  country,  but  this  is  mainly  due 
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to  the  fact  that  the  education  furnished  is  so  much  greater 
in  quantity  and  so  much  bettier  in  quality.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  if  rural  schools  were  brought  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  level  of  urban  schools,  they  would  be  quite 
as  costly.  At  least,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  condition 
of  good  rural  schools  is  a  sufficiency  of  funds  with  which 
to  provide  and  maintain  them.  How  shall  these  funds  be 
provided? 

I.  A  -century  ago  the  American  people  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  creation  of  permanent  school  funds  or  en- 
dowments. This  interest  was  originally  stimulated,  if  not 
created,  by  the  policy  that  Congress  foreshadowed  in  1785, 
and  subsequently  firmly  established,  to  endow  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  public-land  States  with  liberal  grants 
of  public  lands.  In  every  State  in  which  Congress  has 
exploited  the  wild  lands  either  one-thii^ty-sixth  or  one- 
eighteenth  part  of  such  lands  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
public  schools.  Beginning  with  Connecticut  in  1795, 
nearly  all  the  non-public-land  Stattes  have  also  created  such 
endowments  out  of  their  own  resources.  Several  of  them 
devoted  the  United  States  deposit  fund  of  1837  to  this  pur- 
pose. At  the  beginning  of  the  century  no  one  dreamed 
to  what  proportions  public  education  would  grow  in  one 
hundred  years;  and  men  thought,  not  unnaturally,  that 
permanent  endowments  would  greatly  ease  the  burden  of 
taxation  for  school  purposes,  and  would  keep  the  educa- 
tional machinery  of  the  State  constaaitly  running  and  well 
regulated.  It  will  not  be  denied  that,  relatively,  these 
funds  have  come  far  short  of  meeting  the  expectations  of 
those  who  laid  their  foundations.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  in  many  of  the  States,  and  particularly  when 
such  States  were*  new  and  poor,  they  have  hastened  edu- 
cational development;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  have 
often  done  great  harm,  causing  the  people  to  rely  upon 
the  feeble  income  derived  from  them,  and  to  turn  their 
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faces  away  from  the  only  adequate  source  of  school  main- 
tenance^ that  is^  public  taxation.  Texas  has  been  gazetted 
as  having  the  most  magnificent  possibilities  of  any  State 
in  the  way  of  a  permanent  school  fimd,  but  some  citizens 
of  the  State  are  now  questioning  whether  these  possibili- 
ties may  not  prove  other  than  an  unmixed  blessing  (Ap- 
pendiw  B).  The  fact  is,  public  schools  in  the  United 
States  have  far  outgrown  all  present  or  prospective  endow- 
ments. In  1888-89  the  income  from  such  funds  was 
$9,826,000  in  a  total  of  $132,125,111;  in  1894-96  the  cor- 
responding figures  were  $8,336,612  and  $177,597,691; 
that  is,  the  per  cent,  fell  from  7.4  to  4.7  in  six  years.  New 
York  and  Ohio  derive  less  than  $300,000  each  of  their 
great  school  revenues  from  permanent  funds,  and  Penn- 
sylvania derives  nothing  from  such  a  source.  In  fact,  it 
would  require  a  permanent  fimd  of  $400,000,000  to  carry 
on,  at  the.  present  scale  of  expenditure,  the  common  schools 
of  either  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  The  subcommittee 
submits,  therefore,  that  all  permanent  school  funds,  either 
State  or  local,  should  be  carefully  husbanded  and  wisely 
administered;  that  they  should  be  preserved  intact,  and 
the  income  be  scrupulously  applied  to  the  support  of 
schools;  that,  under  special  conditions,  it  may  be  wise  to 
augment  old  fimds  or  create  new  ones,  as  when  certain 
miscellaneous  revenues  can  be  devoted  to  that  purpose; 
but  that  such  funds  must  necessarily  play  a  constantly 
diminishing  part  in  popular  education.  Massachusetts  is 
committed  to  the  policy  of  adding  to  her  fund  $100,000  a 
year,  raised  by  taxation,  imtil  a  total  of  $5,000,000  shall 
be  reached,  amd  New  Jersey  to  the  policy  of  similarly 
dedicating  proceeds  of  riparian  rights  that  belong  to  the 
State;  and  to  this  there  is  no  objection;  but  for  these 
States,  and  any  others,  to  lean  heavily  upon  such  funds 
for  school  maintenance  would  be  a  most  fatuous  policy. 
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Public  education  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  a  recognized 
function  or  service  of  the  State;  the  public  schook  of  the 
country  are  civil  schools,  created  and  carried  on  by  the 
civic  authority,  and  they  must  rest  ultimately  upon  the 
same  general  means  of  support  as  the  other  functions  or 
services  of  government.  As  well,  therefore,  endow  any 
other  branch  or  fimction  of  the  State  government,  such 
as  the  asylums  and  hospitals,  the  judiciary,  the  civil  ser- 
vice, or  the  militia,  as  the  State  schools! 

n.  Gifts  to  popular  education  should  be  sedulously  en- 
couraged. Education  has  long  been  a  favorite  object  with 
public  benefactors,  as  the  annals  of  every  progressive 
country  show,  and  none  more  convincingly  than  our  own. 
No  doubt  when  the  public  mind  is  aroused  to  the  advan- 
tages of  popular  education,  and  school  taxes  are  abundaoit, 
such  persons  who  choose  an  educational  object  for  their 
beneficence  will  rather  be  inclined  to  seek  some  other 
form  or  kind  of  education.  Still,  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  nearly  every  State,  if  not  indeed  every  one,  provide  for 
the  acceptance  smd  use  of  private  gifts  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  there  are  generous  persons  who  are  peculiarly 
interested  in  the  common  schools.  Scattered  over  the 
country  are  many  local  public  school  endowments  that  had 
a  private  origin,  and  .such  gifts  have  not  come  to  an  end. 
The  subconmiittee  is  not  aware  that  there  are  any  statistics 
showing  how  far  private  benevolence  contributes  to  pub- 
lic education,  but  it  is  apprised  that  the  contribution  is  by 
no  means  contemptible,  and  it  believes  that  it  might  be 
made  considerably  larger  than  it  is.  The  favorite  forms 
of  such  contributions,  under  existing  conditions,  are  most 
likely  to  be  land  for  building  sites,  and  apparatus  and 
libraries  for  schools;  and  the  subcommittee  is  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  much  more  could  be  done  than  at  present  in 
all  these  directions,  and  particularly  in  the  way  of  pro- 
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curing  apparatus  and  books  for  the  schools  in  communi- 
ties where  the  public  funds  that  are  available  for  these  puiv 
poses  are  meager  or  insufficient 

III.  The  great  resource  of  the  public  school  is,  and 
mtist  contintte  to  6e,  some  form  or  forms  of  public  taxa- 
tion. The  ratio  of  the  total  school  revenues  derived  from- 
taxes  to  those  derived  from  permanent  funds  is  all  the  time 
growing,  and  it  will  continue  to  grow.  At  two  periods  sep- 
arated by  six  years  the  sources  of  the  common-school  reve- 
nues expressed  in  per  cents,  were  as  follows: 


Year 

Taxes 

Perroanent  Funds 

Other  Sources 

1888-89  

85  9 

86.7 

7.4 

4.7 

6.7 

1894-95                      *.*. 

9.6 

Manifestly  such  areas  or  imits  of  taxation  should  be 
created,  or  continued  if  already  in  existence,  as  will  fuUy^ 
develop  the  sound  American  principle,  that  the  whole 
tceaith  of  the  State  shall  be  made  atxdlahle  for  educating 
all  the  youth  of  the  State.  This  is  both  right  and  neces- 
sary, for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  United  States, 
education  is  a  civil,  or  State  function,  to  be  supported  like- 
other  similar  functions.  What  shall  these  units  of  taxa- 
tion be?  The  subcommittee  names  those  following  as 
coming  under  the  principle  just  stated: 

1.  The  State. — A  liberal  provision  of  funds  from  the 
State  treasury,  to  be  distributed  according  to  some  rational 
method,  is  indispensable,  "as  a  rule,  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  good  system  of  State  schools.  Formerly  the  burden  was 
mainly  or  wholly  tirown  upon  the  local  units.  The  old 
Massachusetts  plan  was  to  throw  upon  the  towns  the  whole 
burden  of  maintaining  their  own  schools.  But  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  schools,  growing  out  of  enhanced  sala- 
ries, longer  terms,  and  improved  material  equipment,  long 
ago  demonstrated  that  this  plan  must  be  materially  modi- 
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fied.  Many  local  taxing  units  are  too  poor  to  carry  such  a 
load,  and  they  must  either  abandon  all  hope  of  good 
schools  or  tJiey  must  receive  assistance  from  the  State  or 
social  whole.  The  fact  began  to  gain  recognition  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  century.  When  the  oanstitution  of 
Ohio,  adopted  in  1851,  provided  that  the  legislature 
should  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as, 
with  the  interest  arising  from  the  permanent  school  fund, 
would  secure  a  thorough  and  efficieat  system  of  common 
schools  throughout  tjhe  State,  the  lawmaking  power  has- 
tened to  levy  upon  all  the  property  of  the  State,  as  rated 
by  the  assessors,  a  State  school  tax  of  two  mills  on  the 
dollaf ,  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  school  enumer- 
ation. Taking  the  country  together,  the  cost  of  public 
education  is  divided  between  two  or  more  taxing  units. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  part  which  falls  to  the  local 
unit  is  often  disproportiontite.  In  1888-89  the  per  cent, 
of  the  total  amount  of  school  revenues  raised  by  local  tax- 
ation was  66.8  to  19.1  per  cent,  raised  by  State  taxation. 
In  1894-95  the  corresponding  per  ceoubs.  were  67  and  18.7. 
The  ratio  of  the  two  elements  is  variable  in  different  divi- 
sions of  the  Union  and  in  different  States  of  the  same  divi- 
sion. The  per  cents,  raised  by  State  tax,  as  reported, 
range  all  the  way  from  zero  to  a  maximum  of  83.2,  found  in 
North  Carolina.  We  should  naturally  expect  the  South- 
em  States,  since  the  local  government  is  there  less  fully 
developed  than  at  the  North,  to  rely  relatively  much  less 
on  local  taxation  and  much  more  on  State  taxation,  and 
such  is  the  fact.  But  political  habit  is  not  the  only  factor 
that  enters  into  the  problem;  economical  conditions  also 
assert  themselves.  In  a  State  where  wealth  abounds,  and 
is  somewhat  evenly  distributed  throughout  its  limits,  as 
where  manufacturing  and  oommercial  towns  are  frequent, 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  the  State,  as  a  unit,  to 
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assume  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  burden  that  there 
w  in  a  Sftate  where  wealth  is  meager,  and  where  such 
wealth  as  exists  is  largely  foimd  in  a  few  concentrations 
of  population,  leaving  large  areas  thinly  populated  and 
poor.  These  remarks  will  throw  light  on  the  per  cents,  of 
school  moneys  raised  by  State  taxation  and  local  taxation 
in  the  five  divisions  of  States  that  the  census  office  recog- 
nizes. The  date  is  1894-95.  (See  also  Appendix  B.)  No 
accotmt  is  here  taken  of  income  from  other  sources  than 
taxation. 


DivlBfODS 

state  Taxes 

Local  Taxes 

North  Atlantic  States 

19.4 
38.1 
48.4 
9  9 
23.0 

68.2 

South  Atlantic  States 

51.3 

South  Central  States 

31.7 

North  Central  States 

75.4 

Western  Division  

61.3 

In  some  of  the  States,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  local 
taxation  must  be  more  fully  developed  than  in  the  past  or 
present;  in  othere,  and  these  principal  States  too,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  State  taxation. 

2.  In  all  States  where,  for  other  local  purposes,  the 
-county  is  the  sole  unit  of  taxation,  a  liberal  coimly  tax 
should  be  levied  for  the  schools.  This  proposition  applies 
especially  to  those  States  where  the  coimty  system  of  local 
government  prevails.  In  States  where,  for  such  purposes, 
the  county  is  a  large  unit  of  taxation,  it  may  be  wise  to  levy 
a  county  school  tax;  that  circumstances  must  determine. 
This  remark  applies  to  the  States  having  the  mixed  system 
of  local  government.  Under  the  town  system  county  tax- 
ation for  schools  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  social 
and  political  traditions  of  the  people,  and  could  be  accom- 
plished only  through  a  change  of  habit;  perhaps  this  end 
i?  attainable.  For  the  year  1894-95  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  shows  that  67  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  reve- 
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nues  of  the  country  came  from  local  taxes.  The  scale  ran 
from  1.7  per  cent,  in  North  Carolina  to  98.2  in  Massachu- 
setts. Unfortunately  we  have  no  statistics  showing  from 
what  sources  the  local  taxes  come;  how  muc^h  from  dis- 
tricts, towns  and  ooimties  respectively.  The  point  must, 
however,  be  strongly  pressed  that  local  supply  for  public 
education  should  be  forthcoming  as  well  as  State  supply. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  teach  the  people  to  look  altogether, 
or  mainly,  to  the  State  treasury  for  school  maintenance. 
They  should  rather  be  taught  to  depend  in  due  measure 
upon  themselves.  It  is  the  confident  opinion  of  the  sub- 
committee that  some  States  are  now  committing  this  mis^ 
take.  Many  States  having  the  county  system  of  local 
government  have  in  the  counties  a  resource  for  school 
maintenance  upon  which  they  have  never  adequately 
<irawn. 

3.  In  those  States  where  the  town  or  township  is  a  large 
taxing  unit  for  other  local  purposes,  it  should  also  be  made 
to  contribute  liberally  to  public  education.  This  recom- 
mendation it  would  be  idle  to  urge  in  most  of  the  Southern 
and  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  because  the  civil  town 
or  township  does  not  exist,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  urge  its 
creation  for  school  purposes  exclusively.  But  in  those 
States  where  the  town  and  mixed  systems  of  local  govem- 
jnent  exist,  a  township  school  tax  would  be  congruous  with 
the  general  social  and  political  habits  of  the  people.  The 
desirability  of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes  was  urged 
under  the  last  head.  Such  taxation  develops  self-reliance 
and  local  character,  and  tends  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  the  schools.  The  town  was  the 
«ole  school-taxing  imit  in  old  New  England,  and  it  is  still 
a  prominent,  sometimes  almost  an  exclusive,  one  through- 
out the  Northern  States.  The  local  school  taxes  of  New 
England  are  town  and  district  taxes,  and,  taken  together. 
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they  range  from  the  miTiiTniiTTi  of  69.2  per  cent  of  the 
whole  in  Maine  to  98.2  in  Maasachusetts.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  New  England  States,  as  well  as  some 
others,  now  throw  the  burden  too  heavily  upon  the  towns 
and  districts,  and  that  they  will  find  it  advantageous  con- 
siderably to  raise  the  ratio  which  State  taxation  bears  to 
local  taxation.  The  other  New  England  States  will  prob- 
ably follow,  sooner  or  later,  the  example  of  Maine,  which 
raises  nearly  one-third  of  her  school  money  by  State  taxa- 
tion. In  some  States,  no  douibt,  the  townships  should 
carry  a  heavier  weight  than  at  present,  at  least  as  com- 
pared with  districts;  at  all  events,  the  township  should  bear 
a  reasonable  part  of  the  cost  of  its  own  education. 

4.  Special  districts,  as  incorporated  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  the  subcommittee  considers  not  only  proper  but 
necessary  units  of  school  taxation.  Such  districtjs  are  the 
concentrations,  large  or  small,  of  population  and  wealth; 
they  are  the  industrial  and  social  centers  of  the  country. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  in  1893-94,  $69,886,413  was 
expended  for  school  purposes  in  the  443  cities  of  the  Union. 
In  Massachusetts  $7,088,000  was  expended  in  cities;  in 
New  York,  $12,723,000;  in  Pennsylvania,  $7,745,000;  in 
Ohio,  $5,097,000;  in  Illinois,  $8,110,000.  If  we  had  the 
figures  for  the  smaller  cities  and  the  incorporated  to\^Tis, 
the  aggregate  would  be  much  increased.  Now,  not  only 
do  the  cities,  taken  together,  raise  by  taxation  nearly  all 
of  the  school  money  that  is  expended  in  them,  but,  as  will 
bo  shown  in  another  place,  many  of  them  contribute  largely 
to  the  support  of  the  rural  schools.  Again,  they  must  in 
the  future,  collectively,  as  before,  contribute  still  more 
largely  to  this  end.  Special  districts,  then,  are  essential 
as  taxing  units,  care  being  taken  to  secure  approximately 
a  fair  distribution  of  the  public  T>urdens.  As  a  rule,  dwell- 
ers in  cities  are  much  better  able  to  pay  heavy  taxes  than 
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dwellers  in  the  country,  but  there  is  great  reason  to  fear 
that  they  do  not  always  do  so. 

The  school  district,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of 
that  term,  is  not  a  desirable  taxing  unit,  but  the  contrary. 
It  is  now  such  a  unit  in  a  majority  of  States,  and  the  sulb- 
committee  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  either 
be  made  much  less  prominent  than  it  is  or  be  abolished 
altogether.  As  a  rule,  the  second  course  is  to  be  preferred 
(except  in  special  districts  already  mentioned).  The  town 
or  township  is  the  smallest  area  that  should  be  employed 
for  this  purpose.  Even  this  may  be  overweighted,  as  <»n 
easily  be  shown.  The  unanswerable  objections  U>  district 
taxation  are  the  inequality  in  burdens  that  results,  and  the 
inability  of  many  districts  to  carry  the  load  that  good 
schools  would  necessarily  impose  upon  them.  A  few  sta- 
tistics will  make  both  propositions  perfectly  clear. 

In  1871  Superintendent  Fallows,  of  Wisconsin,  pub- 
lished a  t-abfe  showing  the  amount  of  property  assessed  per 
scholar,  in  the  school  districts  of  a  certain  township,  which 
he  believed  to  be  a  type  of  the  state  of  things  generally 
existing  throughout  that  State.  The  maximum  was 
$2,860;  the  minimum,  $784;  the  average,  $1,378.  In 
1878  Superintendent  Graham,  of  the  same  State,  pub- 
lished a  table  for  the  whole  State,  showing  that  the  valua- 
tion of  property  per  district  varied  from  $2,300  to  $1,979,- 
708.  Districts  with  less  than  $3,000  and  districts  with 
$40,000  were  foimd  in  the  same  township.  But  the  poor 
districts  were  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  school  six 
months  in  the  year,  just  as  the  rich  ones  were.  The  ratio 
of  district  taxation  ranged  from  half  a  mill  to  fifty-five 
mills  on  the  dollar.  Superintendent  Wells,  of  Wisconsin, 
published  similar  facts  in  1893  for  a  nuniber  of  States. 
He  showed  that  in  Rhode  Island  some  districts  were  taxed 
fourteen  times  as  heavily  as  others,  pnd  in  Connecticut  a 
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similar  disproportion  existed.  In  New  York  the  ratio  of 
tax  raised  in  two  counties  varied  from  .0012  per  cent,  in 
one  district  to  .0431  in  another.  One  township  presented 
the  extremes  .0009  and  .0070,  and  still  another  one  .0048 
and  .0371.  Two  districts  in  one  township  paid  respec^ 
ively  $5.66  and  $58.11  per  capita;  two  in  another  one, 
$5.43  and  $60.37;  two  in  a  third,  $11.25  and  $181.85. 
^That  is  to  say,"  says  Mr.  Wells,  "the  rate  of  taxation  is 
seven  times  as  great  in  one  district  as  in  another  in  the 
same  town,  and  the  per  capita  co^t  of  educating  a  child  is 
eleven  times  as  great."^  But  the  first  of  these  New  York 
comparisons  presents  a  ratio  of  almost  forty  to  one. 

Statistics  such  as  these  oould  be  collected  almost  without 
limit.  The  most  instructive  way  to  study  the  subject  is,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  ground.  If  a  man  unfamiliar  with  it, 
who  lives  imder  the  independent  district  system,  will  only 
take  the  trouble  to  collect  the  facts  relating  to  his  own 
county  he  may  easily  be  astonished  at  the  result  And  yet, 
as  a  rule,  the  law  lays  upon  the  districts,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  the  same  burdens  in  respect  to  school  maintenance. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  or  why  the  people  have  so  long  borne 
such  inequalities — ^inequalities  so  contrary  to  the  cherished 
American  principle  that  the  property  of  the  State  should 
educate  the  youth  of  the  State;  or,  rather,  it  would  be 
hard  to  see  why  fthey  have  borne  them,  if  we  did  not  know 
the  extent  of  the  public  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  the 
strength  of  conservative  hat>it,  and  did  not  see  also  how 
the  district  as  a  taxing  unit  is  bound  up  in  men's  minds 
with  the  district  as  a  unit  of  administration.  But  the  two 
are  not  inseparable. .  The  legislature  of  Ohio  abolished  the 
district  as  a  taxing  unit  twenty-five  years  or  more  before  it 
abolished  the  district  as  an  administrative  imit.  In  Con- 
necticut, too,  town  taxes  and  district  management  are 
both  met  with  in  the  same  towns. 

1"  TownshipSystemof  School  Government."     Madison.  Wis.,  1894. 
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Before  dismissing  units  of  school  taxation^  a  single 
point  calls  for  closer  attention.  This  is  raised  hj  the  ques- 
tion: What  is  the  advantage  of  looking  to  laige  units  for 
supply  rather  than  small  ones? 

The  answer  to  this  question  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  piiblic  education  is  a  State  function,  and 
that  the  whole  State  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  all 
the  youth  of  the  State.  Now,  if  the  cost  of  public  educa- 
tion bore  the  same  ratio  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
bear  this  cost  in  all  the  communities  of  the  State,  or,  what 
is  nearly  the  same  thing,  if  the  wealth  per  capita  of  all 
the  communities  were  equal,  then,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
it  would  make  no  difference  whether  the  school  tax  were 
levied  upon  large  areas  or  small  ones.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  cities  are  indeed  concentrations 
of  both  absolute  population  and  school  population,  as  well 
as  of  wealth;  but  their  wealth  tends  to  increase  much  more 
rapidly  than  either  the  absolute  or  the  school  population. 
The  fortunes  of  the  coimtry  are  either  made  in  the  cities 
or  else  tend  to  flow  into  the  cities.  The  last  report  of  the 
census  office  shows  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  Union,  of 
the  States  severally,  and  of  the  five  groups  of  States,  but 
it  does  not  show  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  cities  and  of 
the  rural  districts  separately.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
ia  the  tables  showing  the  per  capita  value  of  real  estate 
with  improvements,  by  States  and  counties.  These  aver- 
ages throw  important  light  upon  the  subject,  and  some 
examples  will  be  given. 

Illinois:  State,  average,  $860.88;  highest  county  aver- 
age, $1,311.90;  lowest  county  average,  $164.64. 

Massachusetts:  State  average,  $848.01;  highest  coimty 
average,  $1,564.10;  lowest  coimty  average,  $466.65. 

New  York:  State  average,  $969.66;  highest  county 
average,  $1,733.35;  lowest  county  average,  $305.80. 
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Ohio:  State  average,  $689.01;  highest  -county  average, 
$1,56"2.56;  lowest  county  average,  $265.99. 

Pennsylvania:  State  average,  $719.13;  highest  county 
average,  $1,04-9.88;  lowest  county  average,  $187.26. 

If  personal  property  were  included,  the  extremes  per 
capita  would  be  still  more  widely  separated  than  they  are 
at  present.  Formal  argument  is  not  needed  to  show  that 
the  rich  counties  are  much  more  able  to  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  government,  education  included,  than  the  poor 
ones,  and  the  proposition  that  a  due  proportion  of  such 
expense  should  be  thrown  upon  these  units  rests  upon  this 
fact.  The  tendency  would  be  to  remove  inequalities  in 
bearing  the  common  burden.  Levying  the  local  school 
tax  upon*  the  township  instead  of  the  districts  that  com- 
pose it,  or  upon  the  county  instead  of  the  townships,  would 
work  in  this  direction.  It  is  very  true  that  townships  are 
unequal  in  per  capita  wealth  as  well  as  districts,  and  coun- 
ties as  well  as  townships;  still  the  fact,  remains  that  large 
units  are  less  unequal  than  small  ones.  Every  step  to- 
wards the  highest  taxing  unit  tends  to  distribute  the  bur^ 
den  more  equally.  In  fact,  the  argument  for  removing  a 
portion  of  the  burden  from  the  small  taxing  imits  to  the 
large  ones  is  the  same  that  justifies  us  in  calling  upon  so- 
ciety to  educate  individuals  or  families  that  are  too  poor 
to  provide  for  their  own  education.  Why  do  we  impose 
a  public  tax  for  educational  purposes  at  all?  Simply  be- 
cause education  is  a  common  interest,  while  some  individ- 
uals or  families  are  unable  to  educate  themselves. 

xt  may  be  said  that  the  line  of  reasoning  which  has  been 
followed  would  lead  to  placing  the  whole  burden  of  State 
education  at  the  door  of  the  State  treasury.  Why  should 
not  the  State  defray  the  cost,  of  the  common  schools,  just 
as  it  defrays  the  cost  of  reform  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  of  the  asylums  and  hospitals?     It  must  be  confessed 
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that  this  would  be  strict  logic.  However,  we  are  to  re- 
member itlhat  govemmente  are  never  carried  on  according 
to  strict  logic,  and  cannot  be  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
ooea  Wbat  is  more,  there  are  the  best  of  reasons,  as  shown 
above,  for  making  education,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  a 
local  charge — ^reasons  that  do  not  apply  to  some  other  pub- 
lic services.  The  people  are  more  likely  to  be  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  schools  if  a  portion  of  their  oost  is  derived 
from  local  taxes.  In  no  country  of  the  world,  so  far  as  the 
subcommittee  is  aware,  is  elementary  education  made  on 
exclusive  general  charge.  It  is  not  desirable  that  it  should 
be.  The  present  contention  is  for  a  reasonable  distribu- 
tion among  the  several  taxing  units.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  worth  observing  that  in  some  countries  -there  is  a 
strong  tendency,  as  in  England  and  France,  to  rely  more 
than  formerly  upon  general  rather  than  local  supply. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  that  States  make  from 
the  common  treasury  differ  greatly  in  form  as  well  as  in 
amount.  Massachusetts  levies  no  State  school  tax,  but 
the  legislature  nevertheless  votes  various  specific  appro- 
priations, as  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  State  agents, 
aid  to  pupils  of  normal  schools,  compensation  of  local 
superintendents,  the  payment  of  high  school  tuition  for 
pupils  living  in  towns  whose  valuation  of  property  does 
not  exceed  $500,000  and  that  do  not  maintain  a  high 
school.  Connecticut  raises  annually  a  State  school  tax 
equal  in  amount  to  $1.50  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen, 
as  enumerated  annually.  Rhode  Island,  while  not  levy- 
ing a  State  sdhool  tax,  so-called,  votes  enough  money  out 
of  the  State  treasury,  each  year,  to  make,  with  the  income 
of  the  permanent  fund,  a  total  of  $120,000.  New  York 
raises  annually,  by  taxation  based  on  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  State,  such  sum  for  the  support  of 
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schools  as  the  legislature  shall  determine.  New  Jersey 
assesses  and  collects  a  total  State  tax  amounting  to  $5  for 
each  person  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
eighteen  years.  It  is  this  tax  that  places  New  Jersey  at 
the  head  of  the  column  of  Northern  States  in  respect  to 
the  per  cent,  of  scfhool  revenue  derived  from  a  State  tax. 
The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  provides  Aat  the  State 
legislature  shall  appropriate  every  year  $1,000,000  from 
the  Stat«  treasury  for  the  use  of  schools,  but  the  present 
appropriation  is  $5,500,000.  Ohio  levies  a  tax  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  grand  tax  duplicate  of  the  State. 
Indiana  raises  eleven  cents,  and  Kentucky  twenty-two 
cents,  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property.  The  Michigan 
law  directs  the  supervisor  of  every  township  to  levy  a 
school  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  schools  within  the 
township,  but  as  the  proceeds  are  kept  wiihin  the  districts 
where  they  are  raised,  this  is  only  a  compulsory  local  tax; 
still  it  stimulates  further  local  taxation  for  the  grand  ob- 
ject. The  legislature  of  Michigan  also  levies  a  specific  tax 
on  certain  corporations,  as  railroads,  etc.,  which  is  first 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  ike  various  edu- 
cational funds  that  the  State  has  borrowed,  as  the  uni- 
versity, agricultural  college,  and  common  school  funds, 
and  then  to  the  support  of  the  ooonmon  schools.  Nehradca 
makes  an  annual  levy  and  assessment  not  exceeding  ooe 
and  a  half  mills  on  each  dollar's  valuation  on  the  grand 
list  of  taxable  property.  The  California  system  of  school 
finance  will  be  mentioned  under  distribution  and  in  an 
appendix.  These  are  a  few  of  the  States;  still  others  will 
be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  distribution. 

The  basis  of  school  taxation,  or  the  ultimate  sources  of 
school  supply,  is  an  important  subject.  Whether  more 
money  can  be  had  for  the  schools  often  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  levy  the  tax.     In  gen- 
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eral,  taxation  for  schools  will  conform  more  or  lees  closely 
to  the  character  of  the  State  taxing  system  as  a  whole. 
While  admitting  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
subcommittee  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  it 
beyond  offering  brief  remarks  on  two  or  three  points. 

PennBylvamk  meets  her  annual  State  school  appropria- 
tion,  in  whole  or  part,  by  laying  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  the 
dollar  on  all  moneys  loaned  by  citizens  of  the  State.  Some 
States  levy  poll  taxes,  and  some  '^occupation"  taxes,  for 
their  schools.  Quite  miscellaneous  sources  of  school  reve- 
nue are  met  with  in  the  State  constitution  and  laws.  We 
find  specific  taxes  on  dogs,  and  on  banks,  railroads,  and 
other  corporations.  Esdheats  and  forfeitures  are  often,  or 
commonly,  devoted  to  the  schools.  The  constitution  of 
Nebraska  prescribes  that  all  fines,  penalties  and  licenses 
arising  from  the  general  laws  of  the  State  shall  belongs 
and  be  paid  over,  to  the  counties  where  such  fines,  etc., 
may  be  levied  or  imposed;  abo  that  all  fines,  penalties,  and 
licenses  arising  under  the  rules,  by-laws,  or  ordinances  of 
dties,  villages,  towns,  precincts,  or  other  municipal  divi- 
sions lees  than  a  county,  «^hall  be  paid  over  to  the  same 
respectively;  and  further,  that  all  these  moneys  shall  be 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  and  support  of  common 
schools  in  the  respective  divisions  where  the  same  may 
accrue.  Nor  is  Ne^braska  peculiar  in  so  dedicating  suc^h 
funds.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  subcommittee  that  an 
inheritance  tax  would  prove  a  popular,  as  well  as  an  aibund- 
ant  source  of  school  supply. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The  subject  of  distribution  is  only  less  important  than 
that  of  income.  It  is  easy  to  distribute  school  funds  as, 
first,  either  to  defeat,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  very  end 
sought  in  taxing  the  larger  units  for  the  benefit  of  tiie 
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^mall  ones;  or,  secondly,  materially  to  weaken  local  ent^- 
prise  and  liberalty,  or  wholly  to  destroy  it.  The  subject 
will  be  considered  under  both  these  aspects. 

1.  The  assistan<oe  that  the  large  political  and  social  units 
render  to  the  small  ones,  as  the  State  to  counties,  town- 
ships and  districts;  or  the  county  to  townships  and  districts; 
or  the  township  to  districts,  should  be  made  contingent,  in 
j)art  at  lea^t,  upon  what  the  small  units  do  for  themselves. 
No  community,  it  is  believed,  is  so  poor  that  it  cannot  do 
something  towards  educating  its  youth.  Again,  a  State 
educational  system  should  be  so  organized  and  adminis- 
tered as  to  stimidate,  and  not  repress,  local  spirit  and 
•effort.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  remove  the  burdens  of  pub- 
lic education  so  far  from  the  people  that  they  forget,  or 
tend  to  foi^get,  liheir  existence.  The  principle  here  in- 
volved is  a  vital  one.  History  shows  conclusively  that 
popular  education  has  flourished  most  in  those  States  of 
our  Union  where  government  is  most  democratic. 

It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  lay  down  a  gen- 
-eral  rule  that  shall  govern  the  division  of  taxation  between 
the  State  and  the  local  communities.  Two  things  are  to 
be  considered.  One  is  the  political  institutions  that  exist 
in  the  State.  If  government  is  largely  centralized  at 
State  capitals  and  county  seats — that  is  one  thing;  if  it  is 
largely  decentralized^  as  where  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government  is  fully  developed — that  is  quite  another, 
lor  example,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  that  the  same  results 
would  obtain  in  the  Southern  States  that  are  found  in 
New  England,  or  even  in  that  great  group  of  Stat-es  where 
the  mixed  system  of  local  government  prevails.  The  gov- 
ernmental machinery  and  the  traditions  of  the  people  will 
assert  themselves  in  such  matters.  The  other  factors  to  be 
considered  aro  social,  and  particularly  economical  condi- 
tions.    As  remarked  early  in  this  report,  where  wealth  is 
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abundant  and  its  distribution  general  and  somewhat  equal 
in  different  communities,  school  burdens  may  be  thrown, 
and  should  be  thrown,  much  more  heavily  upon  localities 
than  where  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  Density  of 
populaition,  relation  of  urban  to  ruml  population,  average 
wealth  per  capita,  ratio  of  wealth-producing  population  to- 
the  population  of  legal  scihool  age,  the  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation per  pupil  and  per  capita,  and  the  per  cent,  of  sohool 
revenue  derived  from  State  taxes  and  local  taxes  in  the  dif- 
ferenrt  states — are  peculiarly  interesting  when  studied  'to- 
gether (Appendix  A),  North  Carolina  shows  the  largest  per 
cent  of  State  school  tax  (that  is,  of  fhe  whole  tax)  of  any 
StaJte  in  the  Union,  while  the  average  population  per  square 
mile  and  the  average  wealth  per  capita  are  also  small.  Maine 
surpasses  all  the  other  New  England  States  in  these  partic- 
ulars. The  proportionally  high  ratio  of  State  taxation  in  the 
South  is  due  to  the  two  facts  ertaAed — apolitical  institutions 
and  economical  conditions.  But  there  can  be  no  manner- 
of  doubt  that,  as  the  cities  of  the  South  grow,  towns  mul- 
tiply, and  concentrations  of  population  increase  in  num- 
ber and  in  the  value  of  property,  local  school  taxation  will" 
materially  increase.  Legislatures  could  hardly  prevent  it 
if  they  should  try,  and  it  wouM  be  most  unwise  for  them- 
to  try  to  do  so. 

2.  Funds  raised  by  the  large  taxing  units  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  support  of  the 
rich  and  strong  to  the  poor  and  weak.  The  only  reason 
for  taxing  these  imits  at  all  for  general  purposes  is  to 
secure  this  end.  On  no  otiher  principle  can  a  State  school 
tax,  or  even  a  county  or  township  tax,  be  defended,  unless 
indeed  the  county  or  township  is  a  single  school  district. 
The  practical  question  is:  How  shaill  such  funds  be  dis- 
tributed 80  as  not  to  defeat  the  end  in  view?  A  historical 
account  of  the  leading  methods  actually  pursued'  will  help> 
on  the  inquiry. 
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The  public  land  States  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
From  the  admission  of  Ohio  to  that  of  Arkansas  (1803- 
36)  Congress  gave  to  the  congressional  townsAiips  of  such 
States,  severally,  640  acres  of  land  each  for  the  perpetual 
use  of  schools,  and  vested  the  title  in  the  State  l^isla- 
tures.  Accordingly,  in  these  States  every  township  has 
its  own  independent  permanent  school  fund,^  which  is 
sometimes  managed  by  local  authorities  and  is  sometimes 
in  the  keeping  of  the  State.  Generally  speaking,  the  smn 
of  income  has  been  made  in  advance;  if  the  district  system, 
fund,  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  public  lands.  If  the 
township-imit  system  prevails,  the  ultimate  distribution 
of  income  has  made  it  in  advance;  if  the  district  system, 
then  the  township  distributes  to  the  districts.  From  the 
admission  of  Michigan  to  that  of  Utah  (1837-95)  Con- 
gress gave  the  common  school  lands  to  the  States  as  units 
rather  than  to  townships,  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  consolidated  State  school  funds.  The  annual  in- 
come from  these  funds,  so  far  as  the  subcommittee  is  in- 
formed, is  uniformly  distributed  to  the  local  school  organi- 
zations on  the  basis  of  the  youtlh  of  legal  schiool  age  as 
enumerated  every  year.  The  ages  vary,  but  the  principle 
does  not  change.  It  should  be  added  that  since  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  1850,  1,280  acres  of  conmion  school 
lands  have  been  given  to  every  congressional  township. 

The  rule  of  apportionment  just  explained  is  followed  fer 
more  generally  tihan  any  other.  Thus,  Maine  distributes 
her  State  funds,  from  whatever  source  derived,  to  the  towns 
according  to  the  number  of  children  between  lihe  ages  of 
four  and  twenty-one.  Connecticut  distributes  the  annual  in- 
come of  her  permanent  fund,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  tax 
of  $1.50  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen,  according  to  the  number  of  children  between  those 

'  Ohio  and  possibly  some  other  States  offer  some  minor  exceptions. 
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ages.  Pennsylvania  apportions  her  State  tax  of  $5,500,- 
000  annually,  Ohio  the  proceeds  of  her  one-mill  tax,  Michi- 
gan so  much  of  her  specific  tax  as  goes  to  schools,  and 
Indiana  and  Keortucky  the  proceeds  of  their  State  school 
taxes,  according  to  the  same  general  rule. 

But  other  rules  are  followed.  Vermooit  apportions  her 
State  tax  to  the  towns,  cities,  and  imorganized  districts  ac- 
cording Do  the  number  of  legal  sdhools  miaintained  during 
the  preceding  sdhool  year.  Now  Hampshire  distributes 
her  State  funds  to  the  towns  according  to  th©  number  of 
pupils  returned  as  attending  school  not  less  than  two  weeks 
in  th^e  year.  So  much  of  the  MassachusettB  permanent 
fund  as  goes  directly  to  the  schools  is  apportioned  to  thie 
towns  of  the  State  that  have  a  propery  valuation  of  less 
tlian  $3,000,000;  towns  ranking  above  that  line  receive 
nothing.  FurtihermoTe,  the  scale  is  so  adjusted  that  the 
poorer  the  town  the  larger  the  amount  it  receives.  Towns 
whose  valuation  does  not  exceed  $500,000  receive  $275 
each;  those  exceeding  $500,000  and  not  exceeding  $1,000,- 
000  receive  $200;  those  excfeeding  $1,000,000  and  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000,  $100,  and  those  above  the  last  amount 
and  not  above  $3,000,000,  $50.  Again,  a  portion  of  the 
State  fund  is  divided  among  the  towns  that  are  eligible  on 
the  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the  town^s  school  tax  bears  to  the 
whole  town  tax;  the  larger  the  ratio  the  more  help  it  re- 
ceives. Rhode  Island  distributes  her  annual  State  con- 
tribution of  $120,000  as  follows:  firet,  $100  is  assigned  to 
every  school,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  number,  in  a  town- 
ship; then  the  remainder  is  distributed  to  the  towns  pro- 
portionally to  the  number  of  children  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  inclusive. 

The  State  school  moneys  of  New  York  are  apportioned 
in  a  complicated  manner.  The  State  superintendent  first 
fiets  aside  the  annual  salaries  of  the  school  commissioners 
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(district  superintendefnts).  Next  he  sets  apart  to  every 
city,  incorporated  village  having  a  population  of  5,000  and 
upwards,  and  every  union  freenschool  district  having  a  like 
population,  which  employ  a  competent  superintendent  of 
schools,  $800;  and  to  cities  having  more  than  one  mem** 
ber  of  assembly  in  the  State  legislature,  $500  for  eacfi 
additional  member,  to  be  expended  according  to  law  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools.  He  then  sets  apart  any 
money  that  may  have  been  appropriated  by  the  legislature 
for  library  purposes,  and  $6,000  for  a  contingent  fund. 
Next  he  sets  aside  to  the  Indians  on  reservations,  for  their 
schools,  -a  sum  equal  to  their  proportion  of  the  State  school 
money,  on  the  basis  of  distribution  established  by  law. 
These  sums  set  aside,  the  remainder  of  the  State  moneys 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  The  superintendent  now 
apportions  to  every  district  in  the  State  $100  (called  a  "dis- 
tributive portion"  or  "district  quota"),  provided  it  has^ 
maintained  a  school,  taught  by  a  single  qualified  teacher 
or  succession  of  such  teachers  for  the  legal  term  of  the  pre- 
ceding school  year;  and  the  same  sum  for  every  additional 
qualified  teacher  or  succession  of  such  teachers,  not  countr 
ing  monitors.  The  s<?hool  year  is  160  days,  not  including 
holidays  that  occur  during  the  time,  or  Saturdays.  Thisj 
•apportionment  made,  the  superintendent  divides  the  re- 
mainder of  the  school  moneys  among  the  counties  according 
to  their  respective  population  as  determined  by  the  last 
preceding  TJnit^  States  census,  excluding  Indians  on 
reservations.  But  cities  that  have  special  school  laws 
receive  their  due  share  separate  and  apart  from  the  remain- 
der of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  New  Jersey  State  school  tax,  equal  to  $5  for  each 
child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen,  is 
raised  by  the  several  counties  according  to  their  amounts 
of  taxable  property  respectively,  as  shown  by  the  tax  roll? 
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of  the  townships  and  wards  of  the  counties.  Ten  per  cent, 
of  this  tax,  when  it  is  paid  into  the  treasury,  is  known  as  a 
reserve  fund,  and  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  by 
the  State  board  of  education  'Suitably  and  justly  aooord- 
ing  t^  their  own  discretion."  The  90  per  cent,  remaining 
is  then  divided  among  the  counties  in  the  proportion  that 
they  have  contributed  to  the  tax.  When  the  State  school 
moneys  reach  the  counties  they,  togetheir  with  all  other 
school  funds  in  the  custody  of  the  coun»ty,  are  distributed 
to  the  townships  and  cities  on  the  following  basis:  (1) 
$200  for  each  teacher  enaployed  in  the  public  schools  for 
the  full  term  for  which  the  schools  are  maintained  during 
the  year  next  preceding  (nine  months) ;  (2)  the  remainder 
according  to  the  last  published  school  census  (children  from 
five  to  eighteen  years  of  age),  provided:  that  no  district 
shall  receive  lees  than  $275,  and  that  districts  with  fifty- 
five  children  or  more  shall  receive  not  less  than  $375.  If 
these  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  m^ntain  e  free  sch'ool  nine 
months  in  the  year,  then  the  inhabitants  may  raise  by  a 
district  tax  such  additional  amount  as  is  needed  for  that 
purpose. 

The  local  one-mill  tax  levied  by  Minnesota  is  expended 
within  the  districts  where  it  is  raised.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  a  compulsory  district  tax,  the  same  as  in  Michigan. 
The  current  school  fund  of  the  same  State,  which  includes 
the  income  of  the  permanent  fund,  is  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  school 
forty  days  or  more  in  districts  that  have  had  school  for 
five  months  or  more  during  tlie  year.  In  addition  to  the 
above  apportionment,  graded  schools  having  not  less  than 
three  departments,  which  come  up  to  certain  requirements, 
receive  aid  from  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $200  each. 
Besides,  there  are  eighty-five  high  schools  that  receive 
State  aid  to  the  amount  of  $400  each.     The  grants  to 
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these  graded  schools  and  high  schools  are  paid  from  per- 
manent appropriations  that  are  met  by  general  taxation, 
and  are  apportioned  'by  the  Stat€  high  school  board,  on 
evidence  that  the  schools  are  complying  with  the  require- 
ments. Minnesota  also  gives  the  sum  of  $500  annually 
to  State  high  schools  providing  elementary  normal  instruc- 
tion of  a  kind  that  satisfies  the  high  school  board.  Wis- 
consin also  has  an  approved  high  school  list,  one-half 
the  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools  being  paid  from  the 
State  treasury.  Moreover,  Wisconsin  pays  $250  each  to 
certain  approved  high  schools  in  which  manual  training  is 
taught. 

The  California  system  of  school  finance  is  a  unique  sys 
tem.  The  State  superintendent  apportions  to  the  coun- 
ties the  State  school  fund  according  to  their  respective 
numbers  of  school-census  children  (from  five  to  seventeen, 
certain  classes  being  excluded).  Each  county  superin- 
tendent first  ascertains  the  number  of  teachers  every  dis- 
trict in  the  coimty  is  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher 
for  every  seventy  school-census  children,  or  fraction  there- 
of niot  less  than  twenty,  as  shown  by  the  next  preceding 
school  census,  and  then  the  number  to  which  the  county 
is  entitled  by  adding  these  district  numbers  together.  He 
then  calculates  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  at  the 
legal  rate  of  $500  a  teacher.  From  this  amount  he  de- 
ducts the  quota  of  the  State  fund  assigned  to  the  county, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  minimum  amount  of  the  county 
school  fimd  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  ensuing  year; 
provided,  that  llhe  minimum  of  such  fund  shall  not  be 
less  than  $6  for  every  census  child.  The  county  fund  thus 
made  up  is  then  distributed  to  the  districts  in  accordance 
with  this  rule,  viz.,  $500  for  every  teacSier,  except  (1) 
that  to  districts  having  less  than  twenty  census  children 
only  $400  is  assigned,  and  (2)  that  to  districts  having  more 
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than  seventy  census  children  $20  additional  for  every  such 
child  less  than  twenty  in  number  shall  be  allowed.  All 
Bchool  moneys  remaining  in  the  treasury  after  this  appor- 
tionment has  been  made  are  then  divided  among  the  dis^ 
tricts  of  the  ck>unty  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance upon  each  district  during  the  preceding  school 
year.  District  taxes  may  also  be  raised,  subject  to  certain 
legal  conditions  (Appendix  C). 

The  subcommittee  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  deal  with 
All  the  States,  or  even  with  all  the  peculiar  modes  of  dis- 
tributing school  moneys.  It  believes  that  the  enumera- 
tion of  particulars  now  made  is  ample  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. Some  remarks  upon  the  leading  rules  or  methods 
-of  distribution  are,  however,  called  for. 

1.  Distribution  according  to  the  school  census  or  enum- 
•eration  is  open  to  a  serious  objection,  viz.,  it  does  not  carry 
the  money  where  it  is  most  needed.  For  example,  two 
districts  lie  side  by  side,  one  having  twenty  and  the  other 
forty  youths  of  school  age;  the  second  district  draws  twice 
aa  much  money  as  the  other,  but  the  cost  of  keeping  up 
the  two  schools  is  practically  the  same.  The  same  would 
T>e  true  of  two  township  units,  unless  the  schools  were  con- 
-solidated.  The  result  is  that  the  district  or  township  that 
needs  the  most  help  receives  the  least.  The  rule  ia  sim- 
ple and  easily  worked,  but  it  tends  partially  to  defeat  the 
«nd  of  State  or  county  aid. 

2.  The  same  objection  holds  against  rules  based  on  the 
school  enrollment  or  on  attendance,  only  with  somewhat 
diminished  force.  Again,  if  the  enrollment  is  followed, 
or  attendance  for  a  brief  time,  there  is  danger  that  some 
<5hiHren  will  go  to  school  long  enough  to  be  counted,  and 
then  drop  out.  Besides,  such  rules  of  distribution  work 
in  favor  of  the  graded  schools  and  again^  the  rural 
schools,  on  accounit  of  their  larger  enrollment  and  more 
regular  attendance. 
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3.  Taking  everything  into  account^  the  subcommittee 
is  inclined  to  think  that  a  fixed  smn  or  sums,  based  on  an 
arbitrary  unit  or  units,  is  mo^  equitable.  Examples  of 
such  rules  are  furnished  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Khode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  California.. 
The  most  serious  objection  to  such  rules  is  that  they  are 
necessarily  complicated;  some  of  those  given  above  are 
quite  complicated.  Then,  if  the  fixed  sum  is  so  much  a 
teacher,  as  in  New  York,  or  so  much  a  district,  as  in  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  there  is  a  temptation  to  the  undue 
multiplication  of  school  or  teachers.  But  this  point  can 
be  safeguaided  by  fixing  statutory  limitations,  as  in  Oali- 
fomia.  No  rule  can  be  devised  tlhat  will  not  be  open  to 
objection.  The  subcommittee  does  not  believe  it  possible 
to  invent  any  rule  of  distribution  that  will  well  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  taxing  lai^  units  for  the  benefit  of  small 
ones,  unless  it  rests  on  the  school  or  the  teacher  as  a  unit, 
with  the  necessary  qualifications.  The  Massachusetts  rule 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  school  needs  of  towns  can- 
not always  be  measured  by  low  valuations  of  property 
assessed  for  taxation,  as  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  edu- 
cated is  also  a  factor.  If  the  method  of  distribution  now 
recommended  is  objected  to  as  an  exclusive  one,  then  it 
may  be  supplemented  by  basing  a  part  of  the  appropriation 
on  the  school  census,  enrollment,  or  attendance.  The 
resort  to  the  United  States  census  is  most  objectionable, 
as  great  changes  of  population  occur  in  the  course  of  ten 
years. 

The  difference  in  the  working  of  the  school-census  meth- 
od and  the  fixed-sum  method  of  distribution  is  well  shown 
b\  comparing  the  statistics  of  two  States.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  November  15,  1895,  the  mill  tax  of  Ohio  pro- 
duced $1,720,922.  Of  the  eighty-eight  counties,  forty 
paid  more  into  the  fimd  than  they  recei\^  from  it,  while 
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forty-eight  ptoid  lees  than  they  received.  Some  of  the 
major  counties  of  the  State  received  more  from  the  fund 
than  tJiey  paid  into  it,  while  minor  counties  paid  more  than 
they  received.  For  the  year  1896  the  city  of  Cleveland 
actually  received  $2,616.67  more  from  the  State  than  it 
paid  to  the  State.  Assuredly,  a  rule  that  makes  the  agri- 
cultural counties  of  Ohio,  or  many  of  them,  contribute  to 
the  education  of  Cleveland,  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
State,  is  a  travesty  of  common  sense.  But  the  same  year 
Cincinnati  paid  in  round  numbers  $70,000  more  than  it 
received.  This  is  hardly  be^tter  than  repealing  the  mill 
tax  outright,  and  letting  the  burden  of  education  fall  di- 
rectly upon  the  cities  and  townships.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  1896,  paid  a  total  general  school 
tax  of  $4,062,903,  of  which  $3,500,000  was  immediately 
distributed  to  the  counties  again.  Fifty-four  of  the  sixty 
counties  received  more  from  this  tax  than  they  contribu- 
ted to  it;  only  six  counties  paid  more  than  they  received. 
Erie  coimty  paid  $241,597  and  received  $185,460;  while 
the  corresponding  figures  for  Kings  and  Xew  York  coun- 
ties were  $503,603  and  $387,879,  and  $1,884,584  and 
$636,133,  respecftively.  The  New  York  rule  does  bring 
the  strong  to  the  help  of  the  weak. 

A  question  arises  in  respect  to  separate  funds  for  build- 
ings, the  payment  of  teachers,  and  incidental  expenses. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee  such  division  is  desira- 
ble. The  need  of  providing  new  buildings  is  often  made 
an  excuse  by  boards  of  education  for  keeping  down  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  The  triple  fund  would  not  indeed 
prevent  such  injustice,  which  makes  teachers  as  such  con- 
tribute to  buildings,  but  it  would  tend  in  that  direction. 
It  is  often  stipulated  in  school  laws  that  State  funds  appor- 
tioned to  communities  shall  be  wholly  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers.     This  is  a  wholesome  regulation.     The 
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cost  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  incidental  expenses  should 
be  met  by  local  taxes  or  other  local  funds.  Touching  the 
division  of  the  cost  of  public  education,  State  Superintend- 
ent Stetson  of  Maine,  in  a  private  communication,  thus 
defines  the  prospective  policy  of  that  State:  "Local  com- 
munities shall  provide  school  lots  and  school  buildings,  and 
keep  the  same  in  repair.  Two-thirds  of  the  money  raised 
for  maintaining  schools  shall  come  from  the  State,  and 
one-third  from  the  local  communities.  The  apportion- 
ment of  the  money  to  the  several  municipalities  shall  be 
upon  the  basis  of  average  attendance.  We  shall  also  try 
to  get  a  law  prohibiting  towns  from  receiving  State  aid, 
if  they  maintain  schools  having  less  than  a  certain  aver- 
age attendance."  Such  a  law  as  this  would  serve  to  pre- 
vent the  undue  multiplication  of  districts,  and  would  eve» 
work  a  certain  measure  of  consolidation. 

The  distribution  of  taxes  levied  on  railroads,  telegraphs, 
long-distance  telephone  lines,  express  companies,  and  the 
like,  is  an  important  question.  In  some  States,  as  New 
York,  Texas  and  Ohio,  school  taxes  levied  on  railroads 
inure  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  districts  or  townships 
through  which  the  tracks  run,  excluding  any  State  tax 
that  may  be  levied  on  such  property.  This  rule  the  sub- 
committee regards  as  unjust.  The  location  of  railroads  is 
determined  largely  by  physical  conditions,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  a  line  happens  to  run  through  its  territory,  where 
probably  not  a  dollar  of  the  stock  or'bonds  is  owned,  is  no 
reason  why  a  district  or  township  should  profit  thereby  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  and  less  fortunate  districts  or  town- 
ships. In  Pennsylvania  the  taxes  on  railroads  are  paid 
into  the  State  treasury  and  are  distributed  by  the  legisla- 
ture along  with  other  revenues,  the  public  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  colleges  being  included  among  the  objects  of 
the  appropriation.     California  has    a    similar    provision. 
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The  mode  of  distributing  the  Michigan  specific  tax  has 
already  been  described.  It  is  believed  that  such  revenues 
as  the  foregoing  should  inure  to  the  common  benefit  of 
the  State;  buit  what  is  here  said,  let.it  be  remarked,  in  no 
way  relates  to  pending  controversies  about  the  taxation  of 
railroads  or  other  similar  property. 

The  Nebraska  law  contains  one  excellent  feature  that  is 
worthy  of  mention.  All  public  high  schools  in  the  State 
that,  as  determined  by  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
have  a  proper  equipment  of  teachers,  appliances,  and  course 
of  study,  are  open  to  attendance  by  any  person  of  school 
age  residing  outside  the  district  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
State  and  whose  education  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on 
in  the  public  school  of  the  district  of  'his  residence.  Such 
pupil  must  have  a  certificate  signed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent tha4;  he  has  completed  the  common  school  course 
prescribed  by  the  State  department  for  work  below  the 
high  school.  He  must  attend  at  the  high  school  nearest 
to  his  residence  or  at  a  high  school  of  approved  grade  in 
the  county  of  his  residence.  Any  school  board  that  fur- 
nishes high  school  instruction  to  such  pupil  is  authorized 
to  charge  fifty  cents  a  week  for  the  time  that  he  has  been 
in  attendance,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county  board 
to  pay  all  such  bills  out  of  the  county  school  fund.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Ohio,  and  perhaps  other  States  also,  pro- 
vide for  educating  qualified  pupils  in  high  schools  in 
other  places  than  those  where  they  reside,  provided  there 
are  no  home  schools  for  them  to  attend,  and  this  without 
cost  to  themselves.  As  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State 
tha*  makes  the  provision  of  high  schools  compulsory  under 
any  circumstances,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  principal 
features  of  the  State  law  in  regard  to  that  subject  Ev- 
ery town  having  a  population  of  4,000  persons  or  500  fam- 
ilies is  obliged. to  maintain  a  high  school,  the  grade  of  the 
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school  depending  somewhat  upon  the  fact  whether  it  has 
the  larger  or  smaller  population.  Pupils  living  in  towns 
that  are  not  required  to  maintain  a  high  school  can  attend 
any  neighboring  higk  school  that  will  receive  them.  In 
such  cases  the  State  pays  the  tuition  of  the  pupil,  pro- 
vided the  valuation  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides  does 
not  exceed  $500,000;  if  the  valuation  does  exceed  that 
amount  the  «town  pays  the  tuition.  High  school  tuition  is, 
therefore,  wholly  free  to  every  qualified  pupil  in  the 
State. 

orga:n^ization. 

The  subcommittee  is  not  here  interested  in  the  subject 
of  school  organization  further  than  it  relates  «to  school 
maintenance.  Its  relations  to  teaching,  supei-vision,  and 
studies  are  topics  belonging  to  other  divisions  of  the  gen- 
eral report.  The  statement  and  enforcement  of  two  prop- 
ositions will  answer  the  present  purpose. 

I.  The  first  proposition  is  that  the  township-unit  sys- 
tem is  far  superior  to  the  district  system,  and  should  be 
substituted,  if  practicable,  for  that  system  wherever  it 
exists.  The  superiority  of  the  town  or  township  as  an  ad- 
ministrative unit  is  as  great  as  its  superiority  as  a  taxing 
unit.     The  principal  advantages  are  the  following: 

1.  If  th"e  scfliools  of  a  township  ore  under  a  single  board 
elected  from  the  township  at  large,  schoolhouses  will  far 
more  likely  be  built  where  they  are  needed  than  under 
the  other  system. 

2.  Equality  of  school  provision  will  be  much  more  fully 
secured  in  respect  to  schoolhouses  and  grounds,  length  of 
schoool  terms,  and  the  ability  and  character  of  teachers. 

3.  The  tendency  will  not  be  to  multiply  schools  unduly, 
but  to  restrict  their  number,  bringing  together  more  schol- 
ars, and  thus  making  better  classification,  grading,  and 
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(teaching  possible,  and  increasing  the  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  pupils. 

4.  Better  supervision  can  be  secured.  The  county 
superintendent  can  deal  more  effectively  and  easily  with 
one  board  in  a  township  than  with  six,  ten,  or  twelve; 
while  township  and  township-union  supervision  will  be 
greatly  promoted. 

5.  Simplicity  and  economy  of  administration  will  be 
facilitated,  and  the  sense  of  official  responsibility  be  en- 
hanced. 

6.  The  tendency  will  be  to  employ  teachers  for  longer 
terms,  and  thereby  to  restrict,  in  la  oonsidearable  degree, 
the  evils  that  flow  from  frequent  changes.  On  this  poinrt; 
the  statistics  of  Mr.  Gass,  presented  in  this  report,  mdy  be 
mentioned. 

7.  The  strifes  and  contentions  between  districts  that 
are  now  not  infrequent  will  be  prevented. 

8.  Tranfers  of  pupils  from  school  to  sohool  will  be  made 
more  easy. 

9.  The  reason  last  to  be  mentioned  is  perhaps  the  strong- 
est of  all.  The  relations  of  the  township-unit  system  to 
school  consolidation  have  already  been  suggested.  The 
township  system  does  not  necessitate  such  consolidation, 
although  it  is  likely  to  work  that  way;  but  consolidation 
is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  that  system:  schools  toUl 
iioi  be  consolidated  in  great  numbers  if  a  plurality  of  dis- 
trict school  boards  have  to  do  the  work. 

The  subcommittee  has  stated  that  the  adoption  of  the 
township-imit  system  vyill  he  followed  by  the  reforms  that 
have  been  mentioned.  It  is  not,  indeed,  meant  that  such 
will  be  the  unvarying  result;  diei^  will  be  exceptions — ^per 
haps  many  exceptions — when  the  whole  country  is  •consid- 
ered, but  the  tendency  will  he  strong  in  the  directions 
named,  or  such  will  he  the  general  character  of  the  result. 
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!N'ot  only  is  this  the  suggestion  of  common  sense,  but  it  is 
the  teaching  of  experience  as  well  (Appendix  E). 

The  town-unit  school  system  was  the  ancient  system  of 
New  England.  The  classic  school  law  enacted  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1648  ordered  that  the 
towns  should  found  schools  on  their  reaching  a  certain 
number  of  householders,  the  teachers  to  be  jmid  either  by 
the  parents  of  such  children  as  resorted  to  them  for  in- 
struction or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  by  way  of  sup- 
ply, as  those  who  ordered  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
should  appoint.  The  word  "township"  is  also  used  in  the 
law.  Connecticut  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts. 
The  original  New  England  town,  which  was  a  small  con- 
centration of  population,  was  well  adapted  to  this  system. 
But  "as  the  population  of  each  little  nucleus  of  settlement 
spread  itself  out  from  the  center  of  the  original  'planta- 
tion,' it  early  became  convenient,  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticurt;  at  least,  to  allow  neighboring  families  at  a 
distance  from  the  local  concentration,  or  nucleus,  to  form 
themselves  in  a  school  district."  The  original  church  par- 
ishes were  divided  in  the  same  way.  If  these  districts  had 
been  founded  merely  for  the  purpose  of  school  supply,  or 
to  regulate  attendance,  there  would  have  been,  under  the 
conditions  existing,  no  objection  to  their  formation,  but 
the  contrary.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  new  dis- 
tricts also  became  imits  of  school  maintenance,  bodies  cor- 
porate and  politic.  These  districts  appear  at  first  to  have 
existed  by  sufferance  merely,  but  the  celebrated  school  law 
of  1789  legalized  them,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  general 
introduction  of  the  new  system.  Horace  Mann  declared 
in  his  Tenth  Annual  Keport:  'TE  consider  the  law  of  1789 
.  .  .  .^authorizing  towns  to  divide  themselves  into  dis- 
tricts the  most  unfortunate  law  on  the  subject  of  common 
schools  ef\'er  enacted  in  the  State."     Still  this  "act  was  not 
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repealed  until  manufacturing  had  restored  those  concen- 
trations of  population  which  in  the  early  colonies  had  in- 
vited township  control  of  school  affairs."  This  was  finally 
don-e.  Mr.  Mann  in  the  same  report  (p.  37)  bore  this  tes- 
timony to  the  superiority  of  the  town  system: 

"At-  a  general  fact,  the  schools  of  undistrictecj  towns  are 
greatly  superior  to  those  in  districted  towns — and  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  The  first  class  of  towns — ^the  undistricted — 
provide  all  the  schoolhouses,  and,  through  the  agency  of 
the  school  committee,  employ  all  the  teachers.  If  one  good 
schoolhouse  is  provided  for  any  section  of  the  town,  all  the 
other  sections,  having  contributed  their  respective  por- 
tions of  the  expense  to  erect  the  good  house,  will  demand 
one  equally  good  for  themselves;  and  the  equity  of  such 
a  demand  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  resisted.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  each  section  were  a  separate  district,  and 
bound  for  tlie  whole  expense  of  a  new  house  if  it  should 
erect  one,  it  would  be  tempted  to  continue  an  old  house 
long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  comfortable,  and,  indeed, 
as  experience  has  too  often  sadly  proved,  long  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  tenantable.  So,  too,  in  undistricted  towns  we 
never  see  the  painful,  anti-republican  contrast  of  one  school 
in  ooie  section,  kept  all  the  year  round  by  a  teadher  who 
receives  $100  a  month,  while,  in  another  section  of  the 
same  town,  the  school  is  kept  on  the  minimum  principle, 
both  as  to  time  and  price,  and,  of  course,  yielding  only  a 
minimum  amount  of  benefit — to  say  no»thing  of  probable 
and  irremediable  evils  that  it  may  inflict.  In  regard  to 
supervision,  also,  if  the  school  committee  is  responsible  for 
the  conditions  of  all  the  schools,  it  is  constrained  to  visit  all 
alike,  to  care  for  all  alike,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  aim  in 
all  at  the  production  of  equal  results;  because  any  partial- 
ity or  favoritism  will  be  rebuked  at  the  ballot  box.  In  un- 
districted towns,  therefore,  three  grand  conditions  of  a 
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prospeiwis  schoiol,  viz.y  a  good  ihouee,  a  good  Iwaclier,  aaid 
vigilant  superintendence,  are  secured  by  motivee  which  do 
not  operate,  or  operate  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  districted 
towns.  Under  the  non-districting  system  it  is  obvious  that 
-each  section  of  a  town  will  demand  at  least  an  equal  der 
;gree  of  accommodation  in  the  house,  of  talent  in  the  teacfh- 
er,  and  of  attention  in  the  committee;  and  should  any  self- 
ish feelings  be  indulged  it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect 
that  they,  too,  will  be  harnessed  to  the  car  of  improve- 
ment." 

The  district  system  was  at  one  time  universal,  and  it 
exists  in  some  form  in  a  great  majority  of  the  States  to- 
day. In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Jersey  it  has  been  wholly  swept  away.  In  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  the  town  system  is  permissive,  and  ex- 
ists side  by  side  with  the  district  system.  The  township 
system  exists  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  It  is 
permissive  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  in  Wis- 
consin, and  in  Minnesota,  and  doubtless  in  other  States. 
It  varies  somewhat  in  the  organisation  of  the  local  autJhoiv 
ity.  The  Massachusetts  echiool  committee  consiste  of  three 
members  or  a  multiple  of  three,  elected  from  the  town  at 
large.  In  New  Jersey  the  board  consists  of  three,  five,  or 
nine  members,  as  the  town  may  elect.  The  Ohio  board  oon- 
*  sists  of  delegates  or  representatives  elected  by  the  sub- 
districts,  one  each.  A  single  trustee  elected  by  the  people 
manages  the  schools  of  a  township  in  Indiana,  except  that 
he  is  assisted  by  a  director  in  each  attendance  district  who 
looks  after  incidental  local  matters. 

Considering  the  great  superiority  of  the  township  sys- 
tem over  the  district  system,  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that 
its  introduction  in  the  room  of  its  competitor  should  have 
been  so  steadily  resisted  as  it  has  been.  This  opposition  is 
-due  in  part  to  the  power  of  conservative   habit,    in   port 
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to  the  belief  that  the  distnict  system  is  more  demo- 
cratic, and  in  part  to  the  popular  fondness  for  office- 
holding,  all  conjoined  with  much  misconception  and  ig- 
norance in  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  two  systems.  It 
has  also  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  district,  by  politicions, 
that  it  is  the  best  unit  for  canvassing  the  States  for  politi- 
cal purposes.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  objected  to  the  town- 
ship system,  in  its  pure  form,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
democratic.  In  1875  ithere  were  15,087  teachers  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  common  schools  of  Ohio,  and  there 
were  in  the  State  at  the  same  time  more  than  35,000  school 
directors  and  members  of  boards  of  education  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  schools.  This,  assuredly,  is  an 
excess  of  democracy. 

The  "community"  system  is  much  worse  than  the  dis- 
trict system,  and  fortunately  it  is  confined  to  a  single 
State.  The  Texas  law  permits  parents,  guardians,  or  other 
persons  having  control  of  children  of  scholastic  age,  resid- 
ing in  any  one  of  the  so-called  "conmiunity"  counties 
(thirty-five  in  number  out  of  a  total  of  250),  to  unite  and 
organize  themselves  into  a  free-school  community  enti- 
tled to  the  benefits  of  the  available  school  fund  belong- 
ing to  the  county,  upon  complying  with  certain  prescribed 
conditions.  The  persons  so  uniting  and  organizing  first 
address  a  petition  to  the  county  judge,  who  is  €x  officio 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  duly  signed  by  the 
petitioners,  setting  forth  that  the  community  is  white  or 
black,  as  the  case  may  be,  giving  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  names  of  children  of  scholastic  age  within  the  limits 
proposed,  describing  the  capacity  of  the  sehoolhouse  and 
the  character  of  the  other  conveniences  that  the  petitioners 
have  to  offer,  naming  persons  to  act  as  trustees,  etc.  The 
matter  then  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  who  has 
no  discretionary  power  in  the  premises.     He  may  not  even 
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tirow  aside  such  a  petition  either  'because  it  is  signed  by 
few  persons  or  because  the  alphabetical  list  carries  few 
names.  The  law  does  not  fix  any  minimum  number  in 
either  case.  If  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  desire  a 
school,  no  matter  how  few  they  may  be,  a  school  the  judge 
must  grant  them.  The  "community"  is  a  voluntary  dis- 
trict in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  having  legal  existence 
for  one  year  only,  and  having  no  authority  to  levy  a  local 
school  tax,  and  the  evils  that  attend  it  are  far  ^'eater  than 
those  that  call  so  loudly  for  the  aJbolition  of  the  district 
system  wherever  that  is  practicable.  The  people  of  Texas 
can,  however,  congratulate  themselves  that  the  "commu- 
nity" school,  which  plainly  originated  in  pioneer  society, 
lost  ground  in  later  years. 

In  the  South,  and  in  those  Western  States  that  have  the 
county  system  of  local  govemmemt,  the  only  practical  al- 
ternative to  the  district  system  of  school  organization  is  a 
county  system.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  these 
States  the  town  or  township  does  not  exist.  Fortunately, 
such  a  system  is  not  alt<%ether  unknown.  In  a  few  coun- 
ties of  Georgia  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a 
numiber  of  years.  These  are  the  principal  features  of  the 
system  as  it  exists  in  Richmond  county,  in  which  the  city 
of  Augusta  is  situated: 

The  county  is  the  unit  area  of  organization,  and  the 
rural  parts  and  the  urban  parts  of  the  country  district,  ia 
far  as  practicable,  are  treated  just  alike.  A  board  of  edu- 
cation, composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  county  for  the  term  of  three  years,  one^hird  retir- 
ing each  year,  manages  all  the  schools.  The  school  tax 
is  levied  at  a  uniform  rate  upon  all  the  property  of  the 
county,  without  revision  by  any  other  authoritv  and  with- 
out any  limit  as  to  rate  or  amount.  The  county  and  State 
funds  are  distributed  to  the  schools  according  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  children  to  be  educated.  There  is  no  district  tax. 
The  same  qualifications  are  required  for  country  and  for 
city  teachers.  The  teachers  are  treated  as  nearly  alike 
as  the  conditions  admit,  and  they  are  paid  about  the  same 
salaries.  The  schools  are  in  session  the  same  length  of 
time  in  a  year,  nine  calendar  months.  The  country 
schoolhouses,  on  the  average,  are  situated  four  miles  apart, 
and  no  child  is  out  of  walking  distance  of  a  school  open 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  taught  by  a  good  teacher. 
One  superintendent  has  charge  of  all  the  schools.  Au- 
gusta has  nine-tenths  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  coun- 
ty, but  only  three-fourths  of  the  school  population.  In 
other  words,  the  rural  parts  of  the  county  pay  one-tenth  of 
the  school  tax  and  receive  the  benefiit  of  one-fourth  of  it. 
For  the  most  part,  these  are  excellent  provisions.  The 
county  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  area  unit  for  popular 
schools  under  the  county  system  of  local  government.  The 
eubcommittee  confidently  believes  that  this  mode  of  school 
organization  has  a  great  future  before  it  in  the  United 
States  (Appendix  D). 

n.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  existing  physi- 
cal and  social  conditions  render  it  practicable  there  should 
be  such  a  consolidation  of  rural  schools  as  will  diminish 
the  existing  number  of  schools,  schoolhouses,  and  teach- 
ers, and  bring  together,  at  advantageous  points,  the  pupils 
who  are  now  divided  and  scattered  among  the  isolated 
schools  of  the  township  or  other  similar  district.  This 
step  should  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  good  education  as 
well  as  of  public  economy.  To  make  this  reform  possible 
the  children,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  or  practicable, 
must  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  schoolhouses  at  the 
public  expense. 

How  aibsolutely  fatal  to  good  schools  the  existing  condi- 
tions are  in  many  parts  of  the  country  statistics  show  most 
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conclusively.  State  Superintendent  Wells  of  Wisconsin 
reported  in  1894  that  his  State  had  183  districts  whose 
average  attendance  the  previous  year  was  not  more  than 
five  each;  that  858  others  were  not  above  ten  each;  while 
2,481  more  did  not  exceed  twenty  each.  "In  other  words," 
he  said,  "3,522  country  districts,  about  three-fifths  of  the 
total  number,  have  an  average  attendance  not  exceeding 
twenty,  and  ^bout  two-fifths  above  that  average,  with  the 
great  majority  near  the  lower  margin."^  Mr.  H.  R.  Gass, 
of  Michigan,  citing  the  State  report  for  his  authority, 
states  in  a  published  paper  that  in  1886  the  country  schools 
of  Calhoun  coumty  in  that  State  required  158  teachers, 
and  that  they  employed  342  different  ones  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  average  length  of  the  school  in  the  dis- 
trict was  8.4  months,  while  the  average  term  for  which  the 
teachers  were  employed  was  but  3,8  months.  He  cites 
a  second  county  that  presents  like  statistics,  and  then  ob- 
serves: "The  ratio  of  the  number  (of  teachers)  required 
to  the  number  employed  is  about  the  same  as  this  through- 
out the  State,  the  tenure  being  longer  in  the  newer 
than  in  the  older  counties."  This  state  of  things  Mr. 
Gass  attributes  to  the  prevalence  of  the  district  system. 
He  refers  to  Massachusetts  and  Indiana,  where  changes 
of  teachers  are  much  less  frequent  and  teachers'  tenures 
much  longer  than  in  Michigan.  While  two  teachers,  on 
an  average,  were  employed  in  Michigan  for  a  school 
every  year,  but  few  schools  in  the  other  States  employed 
more  than  one.  In  the  same  State,  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  over  1,000  districts  that  enumerate  less  than 
twenty-five  children  of  school  age  each,  while  seventy 
counties  contain  468  districts  that  enumerate  less  than  fif- 
teen each.  The  statistics  at  hand  do  not  show  the  actual 
size  of  the  schools.     Xor  are  the  small  schools  found  in  the 


*The  Township  System  of  School  Government."    Madison,  1894. 
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newer  and  poorer  parts  of  the  State  only;  the  oldest  and 
richest  counties  have  their  fair  share  of  them.  In  fact, 
the  newest  parts  of  a  State  often  have  the  largest  and  best 
schools.  Not  only  so,  the  oldest  and  most  densely  popu- 
lated States  frequently  make  a  very  poor  showing.  In 
1894-05  there  were  7,529  school  districts  in  New  York,  in 
each  of  which  the  average  attendance  upon  school  during 
the  year  varied  from  one  to  twenty  pupils,  while  ithe  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  each  of  2,983  districts  was  less  than 
ten  pupils  (Appendix  I),  In  1893  Vermont  had  153 
schools  of  six  pupils  or  less  each.  In  1892  State  Superin- 
tendent Luce  of  Maine  reported  that  the  average  enroll- 
ment in  the  schools  of  that  State  for  the  previous  year  was 
less  than  twenty-five  pupils  to  a  school,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  districts  having  less  than  twenty-five  was  larger 
than  the  number  having  more.  He  declared  that  there 
were  probaibly  between  1,000  and  1,200  existing  schools 
in  the  State  whose  enrollment  was  twelve  or  less,  and  that 
600  or  800  schools  then  existing  could  be  abolished  without 
detriment.2  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  large  number  of 
schools  on  the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  long  famed  for 
schools,  had  dwindled  to  the  most  insignificant  size.  StilL 
other  statistics  of  similar  import  will  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Instruction  and  Discipline.  At- 
tention is  drawn  particularly  to  those  relating  to  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  statistics,  or  to  insist  at 
length  that  thousands  of  rural  schools  furnish  their  pupils 
with  a  miserable  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life.  When^ 
we  consider  the  various  elements  that  enter  into  good  edu- 
cation, and  especially  training  for  social  activities,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  very  small  school  is  almost 

^Quoted  by  Mr.   Gass.    See  ** Transactions  of  the  Michigan   Stato 
Teachers'  Association,  1887." 
208r 
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necessarily  a  very  poor  school.  The  facts  are  notorious. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that,  although  the  cities 
and  towns  surpassed  the  rural  districts  in  higher  education, 
the  rural  districts  contained  a  smaller  proportion  of  illiter- 
ate persons.  This  has  been  the  prevailing  view  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  probably  it  was  once  in  accord  with 
the  facts.  The  cities  have  been  considered  the  great  hives 
of  illiteracy.  But  there  is  now  grave  reason  to  question 
whether  the  fact  is  not  often  the  other  way.  Certainly  it 
i3  so  in  the  only  State  where,  so  far  as  the  subcommittee  is 
informed,  the  subject  has  been  statistically  investigated.^ 
But  however  this  may  be,  a  remedy  for  the  unsartisfectory 
State  of  the  rural  schools  is  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  day.  What  can  be  done?  One  thing  that  can  be  done 
iz  to  consolidate  many  of  the  small  schools  by  carrying 
back  and  forth  such  pupils  as  need  to  be  carried,  and  thus, 

^The  State  referred  to  is  Michigan.  According  to  the  State  census  of 
1894  the  ratios  of  the  foreign-born  persons  in  the  cities  of  the  State,  ten 
years  of  age  or  more,  unab!e  to  read  and  write,  and  in  the  State  at  largei 
were  practically  the  same,  eighty-four  in  1,000.  But  the  ratios  of  the 
native-born  in  the  cities,  in  tie  State  at  large,  and  therefore  in  the 
country  districts,  were  quite  different.  In  the  cities  it  was  fourteen  in 
1,000;  in  the  State  at  large,  twenty-one  in  1,000;  in  the  country  twenty- 
four  in  1,000.  For  every  fourteen  persons  ten  years  of  age  or  upwards 
in  the  cities  unable  to  read  and  write  there  were  twenty- four  in  the 
country ;  that  is,  the  ratio  in  the  country  is  70  per  cert,  greater  than 
that  in  the  cities.  If  the  country  rate  of  illiteracy  could  be  reduced  to 
the  city  rate,  the  number  of  the  native-born  population  ten  years  of  age 
and  upwards  unable  to  read  and  write  would  be  reduced  to  8,000.  Sev- 
eral facts,  no  doubt,  enter  into  tbe  explanation  of  the  greater  illiteracy 
of  the  country  districts,  but  the  most  important  of  them  is  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  country  schools.  It  does  not  explain  matters  to  say  that 
Michigan  is  comparatively  a  new  State,  that  much  of  it  is  thinly  settled, 
that  it  contains  large  lumbering  and  mining  districts,  etc.  The  fact  is 
that  in  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  parts  of  Michigan  the  cities,  as  a  rule, 
surpass  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated  in  respect  to  popular  in- 
telligence. The  city  of  Detroit  ranks  distinctly  higher  than  Wayne 
county,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cities  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
Ann  Arbor  as  compared  with  Kent  and  Washtenaw  counties.  The 
counties  named  contain  the  cities  mentioned. 
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by  one  stroke,  create  several  of  the  conditions  of  good 
schools.  The  interest  that  this  subject  is  beginning  to 
awaken  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 

It  was  Massachusetts  that  led  the  way  in  developing  the 
district  system,  and  it  is  Massachusetts  that  is  leading  the 
way  in  consolidation.  An  act  that  dates  from  1869  au- 
thorizes any  town  in  the  commonwealth  to  raise  money 
by  taxation  to  enable  the  school  committee,  in  its  discre- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from 
the  public  schools  at  public  cost.  The  towns  were  already 
empowered  to  build  schoolhouses  wherever  they  were 
really  needed.  Availing  themselves  of  these  powers, 
many  towns  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  consolidating 
their  schools.  How  the  work  goes  on  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  exhibiting  the  sums  of  money  paid  for  public 
school  transportation  for  a  series  of  years. 


Year. 

i 
Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1888,  1889 

1889,  1890 

$22,118  38 
24,145  12 
30,648  68 
38.726  07 

1892,  1893 

1893,  1894 

$50,590  41 
63,617  68 

1890,  1891 

l8qi,  1892 

1894,  1895 

i8q5,  1896 

76,608  29 
91,136  II 

The  movement  has  extended  beyond  Maissachusetts  and 
reached  every  one  of  the  New  England  States.  In  these 
States  many  hundreds  of  schools  have  been  consolidated, 
and  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Occasionally  an 
unsuccessful  experiment  is  reported,  but  fthe  great  stream 
of  testimony  runs  strongly  the  other  way.  Longer  school 
terms,  better  teachers,  better  grading,  better  instruction, 
more  interest  in  the  pupils,  greater  physical  comfort  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  better  supervision — these  are  the 
claims  that  are  made  for  the  new  departure  (Appendices 
E  and  F).     Other  things  being  equal,  the  new  way  is 
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never  more  expensive  than  the  old  one,  and  often  it  is  less 
expensive. 

The  movement  has  spread  beyond  Xew  England.  In 
•1804  a  law  was  enacted  in  Xew  Jersey  providing  for  the 
transfK)rtation  of  pupils  at  public  expense  in  order  that 
rural  schools  might  be  consolidated  with  city  ones.  A 
most  interesting  experimen-t  in  consolidation  is  being  tried 
in  northeastern  Ohio,  where  some  schools  had  already  died 
out,  and  many  more  were  lingering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Permissive  legislation  has  been  obtained  in  several  coun- 
ties, and  already  many  townships  are  working  the  plan 
successfully,  while  many  others  are  looking  on  expect- 
antly and  are  apparently  on  the  poin»t  of  making  the  new 
departure.  The  newspapers  are  quick  to  note  the  innova- 
tion, and  it  is  already  attracting  attention  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  State  {Appendix  F). 

The  distinct  pedagogical  advantages  of  consolidation  are 
much  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  reports  on  supply  of 
teachers  and  instruction  and  discipline  than  here.  In  this 
report  the  topic  is  dealt  with  mainly  as  it  is  related  to 
organization  and  administraition.  The  fact  is,  however, 
the  several  aspects  of  consolidation  are  inseparalbly  con- 
nected. As  a  rule,  whatever  promotes  simplicity  and  ease 
of  administration  promotes  good  instruction,  and  vice 
versa.  Xo  one  of  the  subcommittees  "that  handle  the  sub- 
ject for  a  moment  supposes  that  there  is  any  charm  in  the 
word  "consolidation"  to  cast  all  the  evil  spirits  out  of  the 
rural  school,  but  they  all  believe,  after  giving  the  subject 
mature  considerart;ion,  that  great  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment lie  in  that  direction.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
consolidation  remedy  cannot  be  universally  applied,  be- 
cause physical  and  social  conditions  are  foi'bid.  The  fact 
is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  land  will 
be    schooled  in  little    schools — ^rural    schools,    ungraded 
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schools — or  they  will  not  be  schooled  at  all.  Suggestions 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  these  schools  will  'be  found 
in  the  reports  of  all  the  subcommittees;  but  insistence  is 
here  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  consolidation  remedy 
can  be  applied  on  a  grand  scale,  with  the  largest  promise 
of  success.  In  most  States  some  new  legislation  will  be 
necessary  to  that  end,  but  not  in  all.  Wherever  the  town- 
ship-unit system  exists,  the  first  step,  and  the  long  step, 
has  already  been  taken.  In  such  States  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  secure  the  needed  legislation  in  relation  to  trans- 
portation. State  Superintendent  Emery  of  Wisconsin  has 
already  notified  the  people  of  his  State  that  the  laws  con- 
tain all  the  provisions  necessary  to  ena^ble  them  to  move  at 
once  in  the  direction  of  school  consolidation. 

It  is  important  that  the  consolidation  reform  shall  not  be 
misunderstood.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there 
shall  be  only  one  school  in  a  town  or  township.  It  does 
not  mean  either  that  parts  of  different  townships  or  coun- 
ties shall  not  be  comprised  in  one  school.  These  ques- 
tions are  merely  matters  of  detail,  and  their  adjustment  will 
depend  upon  such  factors  as  the  size  of  townships,  the  dis- 
tribution of  villages  or  other  local  centers,  the  direction 
and  condition  of  roads,  streams,  and  bridges,  the  distribu- 
tion of  population,  and  the  physical  configuration  of  the 
township  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  the  different  phases  of  educational 
reform  all  tend  to  hold  together.  In  the  Northern  States 
the  cause  of  school  consolidation  depends  intimately  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  township-unit  system.  A  certain 
amount  of  consolidation  can  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of 
small  districts;  it  may  be  possible,  also,  for  several  inde- 
pendent districts  to  merge  their  schools  into  one,  for  the 
time  at  least,  and  still  preserve  their  independence;  but  it 
is  manifest  that  the  first  plan  will  not  prove  effectual,  and 
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that  the  second  one  will  be  infrequent  and  precarious. 
The  subcommittee  believes  confidently,  therefore,  that  the 
fortune  of  effectual  consolidation  is  closely  bound  up  with 
the  fortune  of  the  township-unit  system.    ' 

It  is  also  noteworthy,  let  it  be  remarked  again,  how  dif- 
ferent social  elements  tend  to  aittract  one  another  and  so 
to  coalesce.  School  consolidation,  especially  its  practica- 
bility turns  largely  upon  means  of  cheap,  safe  and  easy 
communication  throughout  the  school  area.  Here  we 
touch  a  question  intimaitely  relating  to  social  progress  that 
has  been  receiving  increasing  attention  the  last  few  years. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  improvement  of  roads.  Those 
who  have  been  promoting  this  movement  have  not  proba- 
bly regarded  it  is  a  measure  of  educational  reform;  but 
such  it  is.  Perhaps  ithere  is  no  rural  interest  of  a  social 
nature  that  would  be  more  decidedly  enhanced  by  good 
roads  than  the  educational  interest  The  people  of  some  of 
the  towns  of  Ohio,  where  the  new  plan  is  being  tried,  claim 
this  as  a  decided  advantage,  that  the  drivers  of  the  omni- 
buses serve  as  carriers  for  the  mails  between  the  farm- 
houses and  the  post-offices,  thus  promoting  the  diffusion 
of  intelligence  in  still  another  way. 

Only  a  single  point  remains  to  be  pressed,  but  it  must  be 
pressed  strongly.  This  is  the  necessity  of  lengthening 
materially  the  time  that  the  country  schools,  on  the  aver- 
age, are  in  session  each  year,  and  the  securing  of  a  more 
regular  attendance  of  the  pupils.  The  legal  years  now 
vary  widely  in  different  States,  and  the  practical,  or  real, 
years  still  more  widely.  Some  conmiunities  always  sur- 
pass the  legal  minimum  of  time,  others  as  regularly  fall 
below  it.  In  the  thickly  se»ttled  States  of  the  East  the 
rural  schools  are  in  session  eight,  nine,  or  ten  months  in 
the  year;  but  often  in  the  South,  and  sometimes  in  the 
West,  one-half  the  shortest  of  these  terms  is  not  reached. 
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The  legal  year  is  frequently  absurdly  short.  Until  two 
years  ago  the  Michigan  year  was  but  three  months,  and 
now  it  is  but  five  months.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  argue 
that  short  schools  are,  even  relatively,  poor  schools.  In 
order  to  have  a  good  school,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
bring  pi^ik  together  in  considerafble  numbers,  but  also  to 
hold  them  to  the  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  each 
day,  and  a  certain  number  of  days  each  year.  There  must 
be  a  concentration  of  effort  as  of  pupils.  It  is  as  waste- 
ful a  method  of  education  to  send  children  to  school  sev- 
enty or  eighty  days  in  the  year  as  it  is  to  send  them  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  day.  Persons  interested  in  popular  edu- 
cation, and  particularly  in  rural  education,  should  not 
rest,  therefore,  in  their  efforts  until  they  have  made  the 
legal  school  year  in  every  State  at  least  160  or  180  days. 

But  it  will  not  be  enough  for  the  State  simply  to  fix  a 
minimum  school  year:  it  must  see  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  law  should  hold  communities  to  a  rigid 
accountability  in  respect  to  maintaining  schools  of  legal 
grade  for  the  full  legal  period,  to  employing  none  but 
certificated  teachers,  and  making  all  the  required  reports 
to  the  State  educational  department  Most  school  laws 
contain  such  provisions  as  these,  but  it  is  feared  that  they 
are  not  always  enforced.  The  only  practicable  mode  of 
enforcement  is  absolutely  to  withhold  from  the  local  organ- 
izations all  aid  from  the  superior  taxing  units,  as  the  State, 
until  they  fiirst  observe  the  law. 

And  again,  it  will  not  suffice  for  the  State  to  see  that  the 
prescribed  quality  of  instruction  is  actually  furnished.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  if  the  State  only  provided 
local  schools,  and  made  them  free,  the  people  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  them  to  the  full;  but 
sad  experience  shows  that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The 
indifference,  ignorance,  and  selfishness    of    some  parents 
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come  between  their  children  and  the  schools.  In  commu- 
nities where  the  school  attendance  is  compulsory  some  par- 
ents are  in  an  almost  constant  battle  with  the  authorities, 
•to  keep  their  children  out  of  the  school  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  possible  that  such  extreme  indifference  or  self- 
ishness as  this  is  more  common  in  cities  than  in  the  coun- 
try; and  yet  it  is  true,  as  a  rule,  that  the  country  child's  la- 
bor, especially  the  farm  boy's  labor,  has  a  greater  money 
value  than  the  city  child's  labor,  and  that  the  farmer  is, 
therefore,  under  a  special  temptation  to  keep  his  boys  out 
of  school.  On  the  whole,  there  is  quite  as  much  need  of 
an  efficient  compulsory  attendance  law  in  the  country  as 
in  the  city,  and  perhaps  more. 

The  subcommittee  has  not  taken  space  to  discuss,  in 
general,  the  common  education  that  the  American  States 
are  now  furnishing  the  American  people.  That  is  a  large 
subject,  and  for  the  most  part  lies  outside  the  field  of  the 
present  inquiry.  It  will  suflSce  to  say  on  this  large  ques- 
tion that  the  people  had  better  pay  what  they  do  pay  for 
what  they  get  than  to  go  without  it,  or  even  twice, 
thrice,  or  four  times  the  sum;  but  at  the  same  time, 
they  might  receive,  and  should  receive,  a  great  deal 
more  for  their  money  than  at  present.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  rural  schools.  Xo  doubt  there 
are  many  excellent  schools  in  the  country;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  money 
that  is  expended  in  the  people's  interest  is  expended  more 
wastefully  than  what  goes  to  the  country  schools.  No 
doubt  the  country  school  has  points  of  advantage  over  the 
city  school,  as  the  freer  communion  with  nature,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  inferior.  The  typical  "little  red  school- 
house,"  so  invested  with  sentiment,  is  a  costly  and  unsat- 
isfactory institution  of  education.  Owing  to  social 
changes,  in  many  parts  of  tlie  country  it  is  much  less  efii- 
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cient  and  useful,  at  least  relatively,  than  once  it  was,  and  a 
new  organization  is  imperatively  called  for.  Something 
should  be  done  to  stx)p  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.  State  Superintendent  Stetson,  speaking 
for  his  State,  puts  the  case  thus  in  a  communication  to  tlie 
the  subcommittee: 

''I  have  devoted  quite  a  number  of  pages  in  my  report 
[1895]  to  showing  the  people  of  Maine  that  we  are  wast- 
ing an  enormous  sum  of  mon^y  in  this  State  because  of  the 
unbusinesslike  methods  which  are  used  in  the  expenditure 
of  its  school  funds.  This  waste  is  made  in  every  direction 
in  which  money  is  spent.  Vie  pay  more  than  we  need  to 
for  school  lots,  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  the  fur- 
nishing of  school  appliances,  text-books,  fuel,  making  re- 
pairs, etc.,  etc.  The  waste  along  these  lines  aggregates 
more  than  one-third  of  a  million  of  dollars  each  year.  I 
have  shown  in  the  report  that  the  money  which  we  spend 
for  common  schools  is  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  taught 
])y  professionally  trained  teachers,  and  superintended  by 
comi)etent  superintendents;  that,  in  addition  to  doing  these 
two  important  things,  we  would  have  money  left  to  supply 
them  with  the  appliances  necessary  for  a  successful  school, 
and  also  furnish  the  needed  apparatus,  library  'books,  and 
make  all  the  needed  repaii^  and  additions.  I  feel  that  I 
have  demonstrated  this  point  so  that  there  will  be  no 
further  question  about  it  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The 
whole  matter  turns  upon  the  simple  point  that  we  are 
alarmingly  wasteful  in  our  expenditure  of  school  money. 

"Personally  I  am  in  favor  of  local  communities  being 
responsible  for  providing  school  buildings.  I  think  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
common  schools  should  be  furnished  by  the  State,  and 
that  the  other  third  should  be  raised  by  local  taxation; 
that  the  State  should  examine  all  teachers  and  issue  all 
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licenses  to  teach;  that  towns  thus  receiving  State  aid  must 
employ  teachers  who  hold  such  certificates.  The  State 
should  inspect  the  school  accounts  of  the  towns  receiving 
State  aid," 

The  su'bcommittee  deems  it  advisable,  now  that  the 
whole  ground  has  been  covered,  to  restate  the  fundamental 
propositions  that  have  been  urged  in  this  report.  These  all 
start  from  one  central  postulate  that  a  provision  of  funds 
sufBcient  for  their  adequate  support  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence and  life  of  good  schools.  The  threefold  division 
of  the  subject  will  be  preserved  in  the  summary. 

I.  REVENUE. 

1.  The  great  resource  of  the  public  schools  is,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  some  form  or  forms  of  public  taxation. 

2.  Such  areas  or  units  of  taxation  should  be  created,  or 
continued  if  already  in  existence,  as  will  fully  develop  the 
sound  American  principle  that  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
State  shall  be  made  available  for  educating  all  the  youth 
of  the  State. 

3.  To  accomplish  this  end  resort  must  be  had  to  the 
larger  units  of  taxation,  especially  where  population  is 
sparse  and  wealth  meager.  The  following  recommenda- 
tions must  be  specifically  urged:  (1)  a  liberal  provision  of 
funds  from  the  State  treasury;  (2)  a  county  tax  in  at  least 
all  the  county-system  States;  (3)  a  town  or  township  tax 
in  the  States  where  this  civil  division  exists;  (4)  taxes  in 
special  districts,  that  is,  in  cities  and  villages.  The  school 
district,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  that  term,  is 
not  a  desirable  taxing  unit,  but  quite  the  contrary,  and 
should  be  abolished  as  such  unit. 
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11.  DISTRIBUTION. 

1.  Funds  raised  by  the  large  political  or  social  units 
for  general  school  purposes  should  be  distributed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  the  rich  and  the  strong  to  the  help  of  the 
poor  and  the  weak. 

2.  Such  rules  of  distribution  should  be  adopted  as  will 
accomplish  this  end.  In  order  to  do  this,  distribution 
must  be  based,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  upon  fixed  or 
arbitrary  imits;  that  is,  so  much  money  must  be  given  to 
the  school  or  to  the  teacher. 

3.  The  large  taxing  units  should  render  assistance  to  the 
small  ones^only  upon  the  condition  that  the  small  ones 
first  do  something  for  themselves. 

m.  ORGANIZATION. 

1.  In  the  States  where  the  town  or  mixed  system  of  local 
government  exists,  the  town-  or  township-school  system 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  substituted  for  the  district 
system;  in  the  county-system  States  the  county-school  sys- 
tem is  the  natural  alternative  to  the  district  system. 

2.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  existing  physi- 
cal and  social  conditions  render  it  practicable,  there  should 
be  such  a  consolidation  of  rural  schools  as  will  diminish  the 
existing  number  of  schools,  school-houses,  and  teachers, 
and  bring  together,  at  advantageous  points,  the  pupils  who 
are  now  divided  and  scattered  among  the  isolated  schools 
of  the  township  or  other  similar  districts. 

8.  There  is  urgent  need  of  lengthening  materially  the 
time  that  the  ooimtry  schools,  on  the  average,  are  in  ses- 
sion each  year.  The  ideal  should  be  a  minimum  school 
year  in  every  Stete  of  at  least  160  or  180  days. 

The  subcommittee  does  not  expect  to  see,  and  does  not 
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desire  t)o  see,  the  school  systems  of  the  country  all  brought 
to  one  uniform  pattern.  It  is  too  well  aware  of  the  great 
diversity  of  conditions  that  exist  to  think  such  a  thing  im- 
possible. Even  more,  a  certain  variety,  and  so  conflict,  of 
systems  is  conducive  to  life,  acti\dty,  and  improvement. 
Xeither  is  the  subcommittee  under  any  illusions  as  to  what 
is  possible,  or  probable,  in  a  field  of  education  so  vast  as 
that  offered  by  the  United  States,  with  the  great  number 
of  authorities,  State  and  local.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  certain  general  laws  governing  successful  school  sys- 
tems and  schools  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Some  of  the 
principal  of  these  laws  have  been  set  forth  above;  and  it 
1-2  believed  that  their  general  recognition  will  be  followed 
by  a  marked  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  and  so 
of  the  popular  education  of  the  country. 

Some  persons  may  ask,  "How  shall  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  report  be  made  practical?"  "How  shall  they 
be  established  in  communities  or  States  where  they  do  not 
exist,  or  exist  only  in  part?"  To  these  questions  only  a 
general  answer  is  needed.  The  St^ite  legislature,  the  law- 
making authority,  is  the  only  source  of  power  in  relation 
to  education,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  all  other  branches 
of  the  State  government.  Accordingly,  if  the  school  law 
i?  defective  and  weak,  the  legislature  must  be  called  upon 
to  repair  and  strengthen  it.  Xo  progress  can  be  made 
without  an  efficient  law  and  efficient  school  authorities. 
But  how  shall  the  legislature  be  induced  to  act  in  the 
premises?  In  precisely  the  same  way  that  it  is  induced  to 
act  in  other  matters.  Facts,  arguments,  persuasion,  must 
be  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  legislature.  Above 
all  it  is  imiK)rtant  that  the  public  mind  shall  be  informed 
a?  fully  as  possible  upon  all  branches  of  the  subject.  If 
the  i^cople  generally  knew  how  much  better  schools  they 
might  have  than  those  that  they  ilo  now  have,  and  for  no 
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more  cost,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  not 
bestir  themselves  to  effect  reforms.  The  subcommittee 
marks  out  what  it  believes  to  be  broad  lines  of  educational 
progress.  It  enforces  its  views,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
appropriate  arguments.  But  it  must  necessarily  leave  the 
application  of  these  views  and  arguments  to  the  exigen- 
cies existing  in  particular  communities  or  States  to  such 
persons,  belonging  to  these  communities  or  States,  as  are 
interested  in  the  subject  and  are  familiar  with  all  the  local 
facts  and  conditions. 

W.  A.  HINSDALE,  Chairman, 

Vi\  S.  SUTTOX, 

S.  T.  BLACK. 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  01^ 
SUPERVISION. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Supervision  of  Rural  Schools 
has  taken  into  careful  consideration  the  various  topics  sub- 
mitted for  investigation.  Its  inquiries  have  extended 
into  all  the  States  and  territories  except  Indian  Territory 
and  Alaska,  and  the  facts  are  based  on  returns  more  or  less 
full  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Professional  supervision  is  to-day  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  our  school  system.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  schools  that  are  closely  supervised  by  men  who 
thoroughly  know  their  business  at  once  respond  to  the 
influence  of  this  supervision.  Expert  supervision  has  re- 
sulted in  systematic,,  orderly,  and  well-directed  instruction. 
It  is  a  matter  of  remark  that  the  most  competent  super* 
intendents  have  the  best  schools,  and  that  cities  noted  for 
their  excellence  in  school  work  have  attained  this  pre- 
eminence through  the  medium  of  intelligent  supervision. 
This  is  also  true  of  those  counties  which  have  come  under 
the  same  influence. 

"There  is  no  other  agency  in  our  school  system  that  has 
done  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools  in 
organization,  and  in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
■a?  the  superintendency.*' 

The  attention  of  the  profession,  however,  has  been 
mainly  directed  toward  expert  supervision  in  city  schools, 
and  but  little  heed  has  been  paid  to  the  demand  for  such 
work  in  rural  districts.  It  is  quite  time  that  our  inquiries 
should  be  directed  toward  the  character  of  the  supervision 
demanded  by  the  country  school.  If  supervision  through 
a  competent  superintendent  is  a  good  thing  for  city  schools, 
there  is  every  reason  why  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
rural  schools. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Although  the  State  superintendent  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State,  his  work  is  more 
closely  related  to  rural  than  to  city  schools.  As  this  re- 
port has  reference  only  to  the  conditions  of  rural  schools, 
your  subcommittee  will  consider  the  duties  of  this  officer 
as  bearing  upon  that  part  alone  of  the  general  school  sys- 
tem. No  officer  connected  with  the  administration  of 
State  affairs  requires  higher  or  more  essential  qualifications 
than  that  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He 
should  be  a  man  of  high  moral  character,  well  acquainted 
with  approved  methods  and  with  the  history  and  condition 
of  education  in  his  State.  He  should  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  educational  spirit  of  the  times,  and  should  be  one 
whom  the  profession  regards  as  authority  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes excellence  in  school  matters.  It  is  also  agreed 
that  he  should  be  an  experienced  teacher,  of  broad  and 
thorough  scholarship,  and  a  good  public  speaker.  With 
these  qualifications  there  should  be  combined  a  large  share 
of  good  common  sense,  and  sufficient  executive  ability  to 
manage  the  details  of  his  office. 

The  legal  term  of  office  in  Massachusetts  and  Ehode 
Island  is  one  year.  In  Connecticut  it  is  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  State  board.  In  twenty  States  the  term  of  office  is 
two  years;  in  four  States,  three  years;  in  seventeen  States, 
four  years;  but  in  no  State  does  it  exceed  four  years.  The 
average  length  of  term  of  the  State  superintendent  is  two 
years  and  ten  months.  The  lowest  salary  paid  is  $1,000 
and  the  highest  $5,000  per  year.  The  average  salary  is 
$2,475  per  year.  In  answer  to  the  qu^tion  as  to  how 
much  time  the  State  superintendent  devotes  to  supervision 
of  schools,  we  had  definite    answers    from    thirty-seven 
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States,  in  which  we  find  that  nineteen  of  these  superintend- 
ents devote  more  than  half  of  their  time  to  visiting  schools 
and  traveling  in  the  interest  of  education,  and  eighteen 
devote  less  than  half  their  time.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
State  superintendents  report  that  they  divide  their  time 
equally  between  the  office  work  and  supervision.  In  only 
a  few  of  the  States  does  the  State  superintendent  exercise 
no  supervision,  and  in  several  the  supervision  is  carried  on 
through  deputies  or  agents. 

The  State  superintendent  under  present  arrangements 
has  but  little  time  for  personal  inspection  of  school  work. 
The  superintendents  in  fourteen  States  visit  each  county 
once  a  year  and  in  eight  States  once  every  two  years. 
From  the  other  States  no  definite  information  could  be  ob- 
tained. Many  superintendents  say,  as  often  as  practicable; 
in  some  instances,  not  at  all.  Our  information  is  to  the 
effect  that  most  of  the  State  superintendents  devote  as 
much  time  to  supervision  as  they  can  spare,  but  that  it  is 
generally  considered  secondary  to  work  of  a  clerical  nature. 
There  are  imdoubtedly  in  some  States  sections  which  have 
never  been  visited  by  the  State  superintendent  or  his  dep- 
uty. 

By  some  means  the  influence  of  the  State  superintendent 
should  be  extended  until  it  reaches  every  rural  school  in 
the  State.  In  all  possible  ways  the  office  should  be  made 
r.rcful  to  the  teachers  and  school  officers.  The  rural 
schools  need  this  stimulating,  helpful  influence  more  evert 
ilian  those  of  the  city.  While  in  most  States  the  office 
has  but  little  more  than  advisory  powers,  yet,  through  lec- 
tures at  associations  and  through  the  inspection  of  insti- 
tutes, the  State  superintendent  <iught  to  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  teachers  of  rural  schools  that  he  is  in  close  sym- 
pathy with  their  work. 

The  work  of  the  State  superintendent  ought  to  be  made 
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more  eifective  by  so  increasing  his  clerical  force  as  to 
enable  him  to  spend  more  time  in  direct  contact  with  the 
schools  and  school  officials  of  the  State.  The  careful  com- 
pilation of  statistics  is  very  important,  but  it  can  be  in- 
trusted to  a  skillful  statistician,  while  much  of  the  routine 
work  of  the  office  can  be  well  done  by  clerks.  The  higher 
and  by  far  the  more  important  work  of  directing  educa- 
tional movements,  of  instructing  the  people,  and  of  creating 
public  opinion  and  arousing  public  interest  devolves  upon 
the  State  superintendent.  There  is  a  general  demand  for 
more  assistants  in  his  office,  longer  tenure  of  service,  and 
more  liberal  financial  support.  His  work  should  be  so 
related  to  that  of  the  superintendents  in  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  for  school  purposes  that  the  whole 
may  be  properly  articulated,  and  the  county  or  town  super- 
intendents may  be  under  his  direction  and  control.  He 
should  come  in  frequent  contact  with  them  by  conversa- 
tions held  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  their 
particular  duties,  and  should  send  them  such  circulars  and . 
letters  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  and  direct  them  in  their 
work. 

The  State  superintendent  should  have  the  power  to 
withhold  the  State  appropriation  from  all  counties  or 
school  districts  not  complying  with  the  law  in  every  par- 
ticular, because  he  would  then  hold  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion and  could  enforce  his  orders. 

The  main  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  are  not  only 
to  organize  and  direct  educational  influence  and  laws  al- 
ready existing,  but  also  to  go  among  the  people  in  the 
spirit  of  Horace  Mann,  and,  by  public  addresses,  by  the 
liberal  use  of  the  press,  and  by  securing  the  assistance  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  State,  to  arouse  and  keep  alive  an 
interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.     In  connection 
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with  the  rural  schools  especially  the  State  superintendent 
not  only  has  great  possibilities  for  a  wise  supervisory  in- 
fluence, but  also  great  opportunities  to  arouse  and  instruct 
the  people. 

In  a  majority  of  the  States  the  most  needful  legislation 
is  that  which  bears  upon  the  organization  and  mainten- 
ance of  rural  schools,  and  a  supply  of  competent  teachers 
for  the  same.  The  State  superintendent,  therefore,  should 
be  a  man  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  legislature 
for  the  enactment  of  proper  statutes.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  one  who  sees  clearly  the  great  needs  of  the  school 
system,  and  who  is  able  to  go  before  the  people  and  the 
legislature  and  unite  all  influences  to  obtain  the  necessary 
legislation.  While  putting  into  this  high  office  any  person 
solely  through  his  political  affiliations  is  to  be  deprecated, 
the  State  superintendent  should  be  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  approach  the  leaders  of  all  parties  and  convince  them 
of  the  justice  and  soundness  of  his  plans,  viewed  from  the 
hi^h  vantage  ground  of  the  general  good. 

COUNTY,  TOWNSHIP,   OR  DISTRICT  SUPER- 
JNTENDENT. 

A  still  more  important  question  opened  for  discussion 
ia  the  character  and  degree  of  supervision  below  that  of  the 
State  superintendent.^  Thirty-eight  Stat^,  mainly  in  the 
South  and  West,  have  county  superintendents,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  visit  the  schools  and  exercise  the  duties  usually 
belonging  to  their  office.  The  New  England  States  gen- 
erally have  what  is  known  as  township  or  district  super- 
vision, which  arises  in  large  part  from  their  political  organ- 

^  In  this  report  the  term  supervisor  is  used  to  include  also  county  su- 
perintendent, commissioner,  or  any  other  term  by  which  the  supervis- 
ing ofScer  of  a  county  or  supervisory  district  is  usually  designated. 
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ization.  In  New  England  the  town  is  the  dominant  politi- 
cal unit,  while  in  the  South  and  West  it  is  thfe  county. 
The  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  supervision  is  promoted 
when  the  units  of  political  organization  and  of  school  ad- 
ministration are  identical.  This  condition  has  its  limita- 
tions, however,  in  the  amount  of  territory  to  be  covered  and 
in  the  density  of  population,  which  is  a  varying  quantity. 
The  main  point  is  to  bring  every  rural  school  of  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  possible  under  the  watchful  care  of  a  com- 
petent supervising  officer.  Responsibility  is  a  strong 
stimulant  It  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  our  present  sys- 
tem that  too  often  the  rural  school-teacher  is  responsible 
to  no  one. 

In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  two  principal  methods 
of  supervision  there  is  no  reason  why  any  section  should 
abandon  the  practice  which  has  been  found  best  adapted 
to  its  peculiar  conditions.  It  must  be  conceded,  however, 
that  a  single  township,  containing  on  an  average  ten  or 
twelve  schools,  is  too  small  a  territory  to  engage  profitably 
the  entire  attention  of  one  person.  In  cuch  a  case  one  of 
two  things  must  necessarily  happen:  either  the  schools  are 
supervised  to  the  point  of  interference,  or  the  supervision 
becomes  uncertain,  feeble,  and  unsatisfactory.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  rural  township  is  too  small  a  supervisory 
unit. .  Wherever  it  has  been  tried  the  supervisor  has  gen- 
erally had  some  other  business  to  attend  to,  and  thus  his 
work  has  been  found  wanting  in  those  results  which  are 
most  desirable.  In  order  that  the  work  of  overseeing  and 
directing  may  be  effective,  it  must  engage  the  entire  time 
and  the  best  thought  of  the  supervisory  officer. 

A  proper  remedy  for  this  is  the  combination  of  towns 
for  supervisory  purposes.  Three,  four,  or  five  towns  could 
lye  united  in  one  supervisory  district,  until  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools  have  sbeen  secured  to  engage  the  entire  atten- 
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tion  of  one  good  man.  The  burden  of  his  salary  could 
be  borne  by  these  towns  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
s(*hools  they  contribute  to  his  work.  This  plan  is  in  oper- 
ation in  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  satisfactory.  A 
complete  exposition  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  supervi- 
sion of  township  schools  is  found  in  A.  W.  Edson's  mono- 
graph, "Supervision  of  Schools  in  Massachusetts"  (Bos- 
ton, 1895). 

In  that  State  253  of  the  towns  are  supervised  by  155^ 
supervisors.  AVhile  some  of  the  large  towns  can  alone 
supi>ort  a  supervisor,  several  of  the  smaller  ones  must  unite 
to  secure  the  services  of  an  efficient  officer.  In  addition 
to  what  the  towns  do  for  themselves  the  State  grants  to 
those  of  low  valuation,  when  they  combine  into  a  super- 
visory district,  the  sum  of  $750  to  pay  for  a  supervisor. 
These  towns,  however,  are  required  to  raise  an  additional 
sum  equal  to  that  furnished  by  the  State,  thus  insuring 
a  sufficient  sum  for  the  employment  of  an  expert  school 
man.  By  these  means  98  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
Massachusetts  have  been  brought  under  close  supervision. 
The  salary  paid  to  a  supervisor  is  at  least  $1,500  a  year, 
and  he  is  enabled  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work  and 
to  inspect  each  school  once  a  month.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  still  about  100  towns  in  Massachusetts  without  super- 
vision, yet  the  feasibility  of  co-operative  supervision  with 
aid  from  the  State  is  proven  beyond  all  doubt. 

"The  State  aid  to  a  district  amounts  at  present  to  $1,250- 
— $750  towards  the  superintendent's  salary  and  $500  to- 
wards the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  The  remainder  of  the 
superintendent's  salary,  $750,  must  be  raised  by  the  towns 
of  the  district.  Tliey  are  at  liberty,  of  course,  to  raise 
more  than  $750  for  the  pui-jiose,  if  they  desire  to  do  so'*^ 
( Mas.sachusetts  State  Kejwrt,  lcSl)5). 

AVhat  has  been  said  regarding  the  combination  of  towns 
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for  supervisory  purposes  can  be  repeated  with  equal  em- 
phasis as  to  other  small  divisions  of  territory  termed 
^'school  districts."  The  same  principle  applies  here  as  else- 
where, that  the  interests  of  the  schools  included  in  a  given 
territory'  should  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  employment 
of  a  thoroughly  competent  person,  at  such  a  salary  as 
would  justify  devoting  his  entire  time  to  his  work.  After 
all  has  been  done,  there  will  still  be  vast  sections  of  coim- 
try,  es]>ecially  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  without  any 
means  of  efficient  supervision.  Xo  present  remedy  can  be 
devised  to  aid  them.  It  can  be  safely  left  for  the  several 
States,  as  population  increases,  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  schools  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  older  com- 
munities about  them. 

The  worth  of  the  county  superintendency  is  acknowl- 
edged, but  in  many  cases  the  county  is  too  large  an  area 
and  contains  too  many  teachers  for  one  man  to  properly 
supervise.  The  county  is  as  much  too  large  a  unit  for 
supervisory  purposes  as  the  to\vnship  is  too  small.  This 
remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  every  county  nor  to 
any  one  State.  In  counties  where  the  number  of  teach- 
ers is  too  large  for  one  man  to  supervise,  the  county 
superintendent  should  have  one  or  more  assistants  or  depu- 
ties to  aid  him  in  his  work.  They  should  be  directly 
responsible  to  him  for  the  kind  and  character  of  their  work, 
and  should  be  charged  solely  with  supervisory  duties.  The 
importance  of  having  one  superintendent  for  the  county 
or  district  to  whom  other  supervisors  are  responsible  must 
be  emphasized,  as  it  would  be  an  error  and  a  fruitful  source 
of  strife  if  in  any  territory  there  should  bo  two  or  more 
supervisors  having  concurrent  jurisdiction. 
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THE  COUNTY  UNIT. 

Since  this  report  is  a  symposium  of  suggestions  for  su- 
pervising rural  schook,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  a 
plan  of  supervisory  organization  that  has  foimd  favor  ia 
some  few  counties  that  contain  large  cities  as  well  as  a 
rural  population.  We  mention  it  here  because  it  has  val- 
uable features  for  supervising  tie  rural  schools.  There- 
is  but  one  school  board  for  the  entire  coimty.  One  set 
of  men  legislates  for  the  whole  area,  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  relate  the  urban  and  suburban  and  rural  schools  into 
a  sympathetic  system.  This  is  based  upon  the  idea  that 
every  city  is  bound  to  respect  the  people  that  immediately 
environ  it.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  a  large  city  to  have 
good  roads  leading  to  it,  good  crops  in  the  fields  aroimd  it, 
and  good  schools  to  which  the  farmers  may  send  their 
children. 

With  thi^  as  a  foundation  principle  there  is  but  one^ 
school  fund  for  the  entire  county,  raised  by  taxation  upon 
all  property  in  the  county,  whether  it  be  in  or  out  of  the- 
city.  This  makes  the  general  school  fund,  which  is  dis- 
tributed upon  the  basis  of  school  population  and  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  city  wards  and  the  rural  communities. 
The  same  qualification  for  teachers  is  required  whether 
they  teach  in  a  city  graded  school  or  in  a  country  im- 
graded  school,  and  the  same  salary  is  paid  to  them  and 
in  the  same  way,  and  for  just  as  long  a  term.  In  this  sys- 
tem one  superintendent  is  in  charge  of  the  whole  area^ 
He  looks  after  a  city  graded  school  one  day  and  the  next 
may  be  twenty  miles  away  inspecting  a  country  school. 
Expert  supervision  by  a  superintendent  and  his  assistants 
is  thus  extended  into  tlie  rural  districts,  and  both  city  and 
country  school  receive  the  benefit  of  what  there  may  be- 
in  each  that  is  of  real  value. 
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Upon  this  plan,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  large  portion  of 
the  school  fund  raised  by  taxation  on  city  property  is  an- 
nually distributed  to  the  country  schools.  The  city  is 
really  made  to  assist  in  supporting  the  rural  schools 
around  it.  And  who  shall  say  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for 
the  city  to  do,  especially  in  agricultural  sections,  in  which 
the  education,  liberal  and  special,  of  the  farmer's  child 
is  the  probable  salvation  of  the  farming  interests  of  the 
country.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  the 
farmer's  child  is  to  be  made  a  useful  citizen,  not  only  con- 
tent to  stay  in  the  home  in  which  he  was  bom  and  reared, 
if  that  is  best,  but  fitted  to  fill  honorably  any  station  in  life 
to  which  he  may  be  called.  To  do  this  he  must  have  all 
the  opportunities  of  education  and  culture  that  the  city 
affords.  This  can  be  brought  about  in  no  other  way  than 
at  the  city's  expense,  for  wealth  is  massed  in  our  populous 
centers.  The  expert  supervision,  the  well-trained  teacher, 
the  long  term,  the  modem  text-book,  the  good  schoolhouse, 
can  be  placed  at  the  farmer's  door  by  the  agencies  of  the 
neighboring  city,  that  owes  him  this  and  much  more 
(Appendix  D). 

TKAIXED  TEACHERS  NEEDED  IN  COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 

Supervision  is  one  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  rural  schools, 
since  most  of  their  teachers  are  inexperienced.  The  num- 
ber of  normal  school  graduates  in  rural  schools  is  lamenta- 
bly small.  The  reason  is  that  the  normal  school  graduates 
can  obtain  a  better  salary  by  teaching  in  a  larger  field.  The 
demand  for  this  class  of  teachers  makes  their  salaries  so 
high  that  the  country  schools  cannot  afford  to  employ  them. 
As  soon  as  teachers  become  proficient  by  reason  of  expe- 
rience acquired  in  rural  schools,  the  probabilities  are  that 
they  will  be  induced  to  seek  better  positions  in  cities  where 
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their  experience  and  abilities  will  command  higher  sala- 
ries. 

Add  to  this  the  other  fact  that  many  young  men  begin 
to  teach  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  profession,  and 
while  they  are  teaching  a  country  school  are  studying  law 
or  medicine,  and  their  hearts  are  with  that  rather  than 
with  teaching;  and  also  add  that  many  young  girls  t-each 
until  they  marry,  or  as  long  as  they  are  compelled  to 
teach,  and  no  longer,  that  they  have  no  real  love  for  their 
work  and  no  wish  to  stay  in  it,  and  we  see  how  the  prob- 
lems multiply. 

Rural  schools  suflFer  from  lack  of  trained  teachers.  In 
them,  as  a  general  thing,  are  young  graduates  from  the 
village  high  school,  or  some  favorite  among  neighborhood 
families,  or  a  type  of  ancient  teacher  wliose  placid  life 
is  not  disturbed  by  the  vexing  problems  of  his  profession. 
This  raw  material  must  be  developed,  made  shapely,  or- 
derly, and  systematic,  if  time  is  to  be  saved  to  the  children 
and  schools  properly  supported.  A  bright  and  live  su- 
pervisor will  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  harmony  oul 
of  discord,  and  will  give  life  and  l)eauty  to  that  which  be- 
fore was  inert  and  ungainly. 

Teaching  is  a  groat  art,  based  on  a  profound  sciem-e. 
The  supervisor  is  the  expert  who  has  given  this  art  and 
science  his  careful  attention,  and  whose  business  is  both 
to  know  how  to  teach,  and  to  show  others  the  way  of  teach- 
ing. He  can  in  some  measure  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
skilled  work  in  the  school  by  closely  supervising  and 
guiding  inexperienced  teachers  and  showing  them  what 
to  do.  An  expert  is  one  who  possesses  skill  gained  by  prac- 
tice. A  supervisor  who  claims  to  be  an  expert  should 
have  experimental  knowledge  of  ''the  how  to  teach."  He 
is  supposed  to  have  given  careful  attention  to  those  things 
which  characterize  a  good  school.     Xot  only  must  he  know 
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how  to  teach,  but  he  must  know  how  to  instruct  others  hj 
the  art  and  science  of  teaching.  He  must  be  a  skilled 
teacher  of  teachers.  Without  this  directing  spirit,  schools 
must  necessarily  suffer  imtil  teachers  happen  upon  somo 
better  way.  It  is  a  great  misfoHune  for  schools  to  wait 
for  wisdom  in  teaching  until  the  many  mistakes  of  teach- 
ers have  pointed  out  better  methods.  The  presence  of 
skilled  supervision  has  been  the  salvation  of  many  schools. 

It  is  one  province  of  supervision  in  the  country  school 
to  bring  t.eachers  into  contact  with  each  other,  to  illus- 
trate better  ways  of  teaching,  to  break  up  the  isolation 
iind  monotony  of  rural  school  life,  and  to  take  to  the  dooi^s 
and  homes  of  people  and  teachers  alike  the  lifp  and  fresh- 
ness which  have  been  the  result  of  research  and  study  on 
the  part  of  the  best  minds  in  the  profession.  The  province 
of  super\^ision  in  rural  schools  falls  far  short  of  its  legiti- 
mate purposes  when  it  begins  and  ends  in  the  schoolroom. 

This  point  is  not  sufficiently  well  appreciated  by  those 
-who  have  the  oversight  and  care  of  schools  scattered  over 
a  large  tract  of  territorv\  Country  schools  have  an  en- 
vironment  of  their  own  which  should  neither  be  forgotten 
nor  ignored.  The  best  supervisory  work  is  that  which 
brings  into  the  rural  school  everything  in  farm  and  rural 
life  which  is  strong  and  pure  and  wholesome.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  supervising  officer  so  to  exert  his  influence 
as  to  give  grace  and  dignity  to  each  individual  school,  and 
I J  lake  it  the  rallying  point  for  every  good  influenc4),  a 
blessing  to  the  entire  community  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  the  fact  that  in  general  but 
little  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  officers  chosen  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  rural  schools.  In  the  minority  of 
States  the  qounty  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  county  without  any  regard  to  the  preparation  or 
qualifications  they  may  have  for  the  work.     Very  few 
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States  require  the  superintendents  to  have  any  special  qual- 
ifications, and  in  many  instances  supervisors  are  put  in 
charge  of  teachers  who  know  more  about  teaching  than 
they  do,  and  are  required  to  hold  examinations  that  they 
themselves  could  not  pass.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
superintendents  are  generally  paid  very  small  salaries  (av- 
erage $828  for  the  whole  country)  or  a  meager  per  diem, 
and  that  many  engage  in  other  business  and  regard  super- 
vision of  schools  as  an  incidental  matter,  and  it  becomes 
apparent  that  professional  supervision  is  too  often  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule. 

WORK  OF  SUPERVISORS. 

We  need  everywhere  trained  superintendents  of  schools. 
"Supervision  of  schools  should  rank  next  in  importance' to 
the  instruction  in  schools;  indeed,  so  necessary  to  success- 
ful instruction  is  competent  supervision  that  the  two  should 
receive  together  the  watchful  oversight  of  the  State"  (New 
Jersey  State  Report,  1894).  Supervisors  should  know  as 
much  of  teaching  as  the  teachers  under  them,  and  should 
be  able  instinctively  to  distinguish  good  teachers  by  their 
manners,  dress,  speech,  disposition,  and  character.  The 
best  work  of  a  supervisor  is  his  skill  in  selecting  teachers. 
Xot  by  the  results  of  examination  alone,  for  some  learned 
people  make  poor  instructors;  not  by  yielding  to  the  pres- 
sure of  family  or  political  influence,  for  this  will  ruin  any 
system  of  schools;  not  by  selecting  his  own  friends  or  fa- 
vorites, for  this  is  unworthy  of  his  oflSce;  but  by  following 
the  knowledge  that  comes  to  him  through  study,  by  long 
experience,  by  careful  observation,  and  by  conscientious 
conviction,  which  enables  him  to  know  a  teacher  when  he 
meets  one,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  tell  why. 

Teaching  is  a  matter  of  both  disposition  and  knowledge. 
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The  former  cannot  be  examined,  but  it  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized; careful  supervision  will  aid  in  developing  it.  Skill 
in  doing  this  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  good  super- 
vising officer,  especially  in  connection  with  rural  schools. 
If  the  cry  is  raised  (and  it  is)  that  there  is  not  enough 
money  to  pay  for  professional  supervision,  the  reply  is 
that  it  wiuld  be  wiser  to  have  fewer  teachers  in  order  that 
those  employed  might  be  better  qualified.  A  supervisor 
who  is  an  expert  can  so  arrange  and  organize  the  system 
that  &  less  number  of  teachers  can  do  the  work  and  do  it 
better,  because  each  one  is  thoroughly  competent.  "A 
good  superintendent  earns  many  times  his  salary;  a  poor 
superintendent  is  too  dear  at  any  price.  The  work  of 
supervision  may  be  unsatisfactory  either  'because  the  num- 
ber of  schools  is  too  large  for  the  oversight  of  one  person, 
or  because  the  supervising  officer  lacks  the  talent  for 
moulding,  inspiring,  and  directing  the  work  of  others*' 
(Pennsylvania  State  Report,  1895).  Underpaid  supervi- 
sion is  often  unskilled  and  inefficient,  and  against  this  we 
raise  our  decided  protest.  Such  supervision  is  of  no  value 
whatever  to  the  schools — a  penny-wise  policy  that  econo- 
mizes in  the  wrong  place.  A  supervisor  should  have  no 
other  business  than  to  care  for  the  schools.  He  should 
not  be  a  merchant,  nor  a  lawyer,  nor  a  farmer,  nor  an 
active  teacher.  His  business  should  be  to  supervise  the 
schools  of  his  county,  or  township,  or  district,  or  whatever 
his  area  be  called. 

With  a  given  sum  of  money  for  school  purposes,  to 
devote  a  part  of  it  to  skilled  supervision  will  bring  more 
children  under  enrollment,  better  teachers  in  the  commu- 
nity, better  instructions  in  the  schools,  and  more  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people,  than  if  all  the  money  were  spent  in  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  teachers. 

In  twenty-eight  States  the  supervisors  are  required  by 
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law  to  visit  each  school  twice  a  year,  in  the  other  States 
they  are  allowed  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  practicable. 
In  one  or  two  States  the  supervisors  visit  the  schools  very 
seldom.  The  length  of  time  the  supervisor  spends  in  each 
school  varies  from  fifteen  minutes  to  one-half  day.  The 
time  seems  to  depend  very  largely  upon  circumstances, 
the  number  of  pupils,  the  character  of  the  teacher,  the 
efiiciency  and  the  pay  of  the  supervisor.  A  skilled  super- 
visor inspecting  an  intelligent  teacher  can  do  more  ser-* 
vice  in  fifteen  minutes  than  an  unskilled  superYisof  visit- 
ing a  poor  teacher  can  do  in  a  whole  day.  The  average 
time  spent  in  the  ordinary  rural  school  by  the  school  super- 
visor is  about  one  hour  every  year. 

In  twelve  States  the  supervisors  devote  all  their  time  to 
the  work.  In  these  States  the  average  salary  is  $1,002 
a  year.  In  fourteen  States  the  supen'isors  devote  only  a 
part  of  their  time  to  supervision,  with  an  average  annual 
salary  of  $408.  Sixteen  States  report  that  in  some  coun- 
ties the  supervisors  devote  all  their  time  to  supervision, 
while  in  other  counties  the  supervisors  devote  but  a  small 
part  of  their  time  to  that  work.  In  these  States  the  sala- 
ries paid  supervisors  vary  from  $100  to  $2,000  or  $3,000 
a  year.  Where  good  salaries  are  paid  they  devote  all  their 
time  to  supervision.  Where  small  salaries  are  paid  they 
devote  but  little  time  to  this*special  work.  All  States  have 
some  sui>er\nsion,  though  it  varies  greatly  in  amount  and 
in  efiiciency. 

In  many  sections  of  the  county  a  supervisor  not  capable 
of  suggesting  to  teachers  better  methods  of  teaching  and 
not  able  to  detect  false  methods  pays  only  a  perfunctory 
visit  to  the  schools.  He  merely  sees  whether  the  building 
i.^  clean,  whether  the  children  look  bright  and  interesting 
whether  the  enrollment  is  good,  such  facts  as  would  l)e 
noticed  by  any  person  of  common  ordinarj^  sense.     Too 
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often  the  contact  of  the  average  supervisor  and  the  teacher 
of  the  rural  sc^hools  is  nothing  more  than  a  mechanical 
businet^  performance,  with  such  elements  of  aid  and  en- 
couragement as  any  intelligent  visitor  may  give  the  school. 
Although  this  is  not  without  advantage,  it  falls  far  below 
the  standard  of  professional  supervision. 

How  many  teachers  a  supervisor  can  direct  cannot  be 
discussed  except  in  a  general  way.  Schools  are  more 
widely  separated  in  some  localities  than  in  others,  roads 
are  better,  teachers  are  better,  and  super\nsors  vary  greatly 
ir  the  rapidity  with  which  they  work.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  every  rural  school  ought  to  be  visited  at  least 
once  in  two  months.  Supervision  cannot  be  called  close 
that  does  any  less  than  that,  and  it  would  be  better  if  the 
schools  could  be  visite<l  once  every  month. 

Xo  accurate  information  can  be  gained  concerning  the 
conditions  of  the  school,  nor  can  the  proper  influence  be 
exerted  over  teacher  and  pupils,  unless  the  supervisor  has 
time  at  his  disposal  to  make  a  reasonably  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  school  and  its  surroundings.  Sometimes, 
with  an  inexperienced  teacher,  he  may  find  it  necessary 
to  spend  the  entire  day  in  the  school,  while  in  other  cases 
he  may  be  able  to  visit  two  or  more  schools  in  a  day.  The 
l>oint  is  that  he  must  not  feel  compelled  to  shorten  his 
visit,  or  to  leave  his  work  half  done,  in  order  to  meet  other 
engagements.  To  make  his  visits  effective  in  the  highest 
degree  requires  time  and  patience.  The  length  of  his 
visit  must  depend  upon  the  necessities  of  the  school,  and 
of  these  he  must  be  his  own  judge.  An  ideal  system  of 
supervision  would  give  one  supervisor  from  fifty  to  seven- 
ty-five teachers  to  supervise.  Where  the  number  of  teach* 
ers  is  greater  some  will  be  neglected,  for  a  supervisor  gen- 
erally has  many  interruptions  in  his  work,  such  as  rainy 
days,  holidays,  and  the  demand  upon  his  time  for  office 
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work,  board  meetings,  committee  meetings,  public  ad- 
dresses, etc.,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  in  every  day  in 
supervision.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  other  impor- 
tant duties. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  power  which  the  super- 
visor can  exert  through  rigidly  conducted  teachers'  meet- 
ings, institutes,  associations,  and  round  tables.  Here  we 
may  meet  the  teachers  imder  his  direction,  and  make  use 
of  the  information  which  he  has  gathered  in  visiting  their 
schools.  From  free  and  open  discussions  by  the  teach- 
ers he  will  get  an  insight  into  their  habits  of  thought  and 
their  methods  of  expression.  Such  meetings  help  break 
up  the  unsocial  character  of  rural  teachers  by  bringing 
them  into  contact,  so  that  each  learns  something  from  the 
experience  of  all  the  others.  In  this  way  teachers  and 
supervisors  become  better  acquainted,  gather  fresh  cour- 
age and  new  inspiration,  and  go  home  feeling  that  they 
have  much  in  common,  and  that,  if  they  will,  they  can  in 
many  ways  be  mutually  helpful.  The  most  deadening 
influence  about  the  country  school  is  its  isolation.  Noth- 
ing is  more  potent  in  overcoming  this  than  frequent  gath- 
erings in  which  teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents  freely 
discuss  matters  of  common  interest  To  encourage  such 
meetings  is  one  of  the  duties  incimibent  upon  the  super- 
visor. Without  being  too  prominent,  he  may  still  be 
the  inspiring  spirit,  guiding,  directing,  and  stimulating  the 
tone  and  energies  of  all  who  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings (Appendix  P). 

LEGAL   EEQUIREMENTS    AND    QUALIFI- 
CATIONS. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  some  qualifications  to  be 
required  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  the  position  of  super- 
vising officer  is  emphatically  insisted  upon. 
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*1£  it  is  desirable  to  insist  upon  a  certain  degree  of  qual- 
ification for  a  school-teacher  in  the  humblest  district  of 
the  State  (tliis  proposition  has  passed  beyond  the  realm  of 
discussion),  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  question  that 
the  superior  officer  clothed  by  statute  with  such  extended 
powers  as  a  school  commissioner  ought  to  be  a  person 
possessing  some  fixed  qualification  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  office.  The  schools  of  the  State  will  never 
reach  that  degree  of  efficiency  which  the  State  has  a  right 
to  demand,  and  which  is  expected  from  the  generous  pro- 
vision made  for  their  support  by  the  people,  until  this  evil 
is  corrected.  Some  standard  of  qualification  should  be 
insisted  upon,  and  the  power  of  removal  in  case  of  the 
election  of  a  person  not  possessing  these  qualifications 
should  be  vested  in  the  State  superintendent"  (New  York 
State  Report,  1895). 

In  only  seventeen  States  are  there  any  qualifications, 
beyond  that  of  being  a  resident  and  a  voter.  In  some 
States  a  first-grade  license  is  required,  in  others  a  normal 
or  university  course,  and  again  in  others  he  must  be  an 
experienced  teacher.  In  a  majority  of  the  States,  how- 
ever, the  electors  are  allowed  to  choose  any  person  without 
regard  to  educational  qualifications. 

In  answer  to  circulars  of  inquiry  the  following  informa- 
tion was  obtained  regarding  supervisors: 

Wisconsin — ^By  the  law  of  1895,  must  hold  a  university, 
normal.  State,  or  special  superintendent  certificate. 

New  York — No  standard  of  qualification. 

Pennsylvania — ^Must  hold  a  college  diploma,  or  a  State 
or  local  certificate;  must  have  at  least  three  years'  expe- 
rience in  teaching. 

Michigan — ^Must  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  college, 
imiversity,  or  State  normal  college,  or  must  hold  a  State 
or  first-grade  certificate. 
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Mississippi — ^Must  hold  a  first-grade  certificate. 

Texas — ^Must  be  a  person  of  educational  attainments 
and  hold  a  first-grade  teachers'  certificate. 

TenAessee — Can  be  appointed  only  from  applicants  who 
pass  an  examination  on  questions  sent  out  by  State  board. 

Georgia — ^Must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

Louisiana — Must  have  a  common  school  education. 

Montana — Must  hold  a  first-grade  certificate  and  have 
one  year's  experience  as  teacher. 

South  Carolina — Must  be  able  to  conduct  a  t-eachers'  in- 
stitute. 

Kentucky — Must  be  able  to  obtain  a  first-class  teacher's 
certificate,  hold  a  State  diploma,  or  State  certificate. 

Arkansas — Must  have  a  first-grade  certificate. 

Maryland — The  county  school  board  may  require  appli- 
cants to  be  examined  by  the  State  superintendent. 

Utah — ^Must  have  a  valid  certificate  not  lower  than  the- 
grammar  grade. 

West  Virginia — Must  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Iowa — First-class  certificate,  good  for  two  years,  a  State 
certificate,  or  a  life  diploma. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  supervisor  should  be 
as  well  and  as  highly  educated  as  the  better  teachers  he 
supervises.  He  should  be  a  man  of  broad  and  generous 
culture,  a  lover  of  good  l>ooks,  versed  in  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  one  whose  presence  is  an  influence  for 
good,  and  whose  words  are  an  inspir^ion.  To  require 
him  to  be  in  every  case  a  graduate  of  some  higher  school* 
would  be  unreasonable,  perhaps,  but  he  should  be  a  friend 
of  higher  education  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  must 
for  a  long  time  continue  to  be  one  from  whom  will  come 
the  influence  which  will  lead  the  pupils  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict to  strive  for  the  highest  education  possible  unde? 
the  circumstances.     His  influence  should  be  given  to  the 
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establishment  of  rural  or  township  high  schools  wherever 
the  population  will  permit  it.  These  schools  should  in- 
clude in  their  courses  whatever  is  required  on  the  one  hand 
for  entrance  to  the  school  of  the  next  higher  grade,  or,  on 
the  other,  those  studies,  a  knowledge  of  which  can  be 
made  so  to  change  life  on  the  farm,  in  its  various  forms, 
that  it  will  become  more  attractive  and  more  profitable. 
In  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  such  schools  the  in- 
fluence of  the  supervisor  should  be  a  very  prominent 
factor. 

A  supervisor  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
school  work.  He  should  know  what  a  teacher  ought  to  do 
in  managing  a  class  of  pupils  of  any  age  on  any  subjects 
This  is  one  of  the  things  he  is  paid  to  know.  He  should 
be  an  expert  to  whom  teachers  may  go  for  advice  and  direc- 
tion. If  the  advice  is  good  and  the  direction  wise,  teach- 
ers will  have  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools,  and  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  supervisor.  The 
system  is  thus  reduced  to  uniformity  and  becomes  a  source 
of  strength.  The  supervisor  should  be  able  to  direct  teach- 
ers in  their  professional  reading,  and  select  wisely  a  library 
of  teachers'  books,  and  place  them  where  they  are  most 
needed.  He  should  know  about  school  periodicals  and  be 
able  to  form  his  teachers  into  reading  clubs  and  circles, 
and  direct  their  studies.  He  should  be  able  to  arrange 
teachers'  meetings  so  that  time  will  not  be  wasted,  and 
that  teachers  will  come  with  pleasure  and  stay  with  profit. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  aid  in  selecting  a  library  suited  to 
the  wants  and  tastes  of  an  agricultural  community  (Ap- 
pendix L).  In  school  extension  he  should  be  a  leader,  iof 
he  can  thus  make  his  influence  felt  in  every  part  of  his 
territory.  In  directing  the  home  reading  of  the  pupils 
and  the  people  he  may,  if  he  will,  find  an  immense  field 
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of  usefulness.  He  can  thus  create  and  foster  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  farm  and  the  home  as  adjuncts  to  the 
rural  schools. 

He  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  teachers  bettei 
if  he  has  an  experimental  knowledge  of  their  work.  No 
supervisor  is  so  good  as  he  who  climbed  from  the  lowest 
rounds  and  knows  all  the  steps.  That  this  is  indispensa- 
ble we  are  not  prepared  to  state.  There  are  some  very 
excellent  supervisors  who  have  but  little  experience  in 
teaching,  but  who  have  seen  enough  and  studied  enough 
to  know  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  Experience  would  have 
been  helpful,  however,  •  in  understanding  the  limitations 
of  their  work. 

First  and  foremost  a  supervisor  should  be  able  to  in- 
struct his  ©eachers  in  the  methods  of  organization  and 
management  of  schools.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
rural  schools  where  so  few  teachers  have  acquired  skill  in 
teaching.  But  instruction  with  a  teacher  is  like  instruction 
with  a  child.  There  must  be  an  awakening,  an  arousing^ 
a  hungering  after  instruction.  The  conditions  of  "being 
filled"  are  that  we  must  ^Tiunger  and  thirst.'*  The  super- 
visor must  inspire  his  teachers  with  a  desire  for  better 
things.  He  should  lead  them  to  see  that  time  is  precious, 
and  that  the  children  in  achool  this  year  may  be  on  the 
farms  next  year  and  no  more  in  school  forever.  They 
must  know  what  to  do  and  do  it.  The  supervisor  should 
be  a  source  of  inspiration.  His  corps  of  teachers  must  be 
alive,  and  eager,  and  studious.  The  thing  most  to  be  ab- 
horred in  school  work  is  the  teacher  dead  to  advancement 
in  professional  studies.  The  supervisor  must  rouse  teach- 
ers to  work  out  for  themselves  plans  and  methods  for  build- 
ing up  their  rchools,  and  must  set  forth  the  principles 
which  should  control  them  in  their  work. 

The  county  superintendent,  or  the  siiperv-isor  of  schools 
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in  any  rural  comnunity,  should  have  had  recent  experi- 
ence in  the  schools  which  he  is  to  supervise.  In  cases 
where  this  is  not  possible  he  should  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  the  schools  of  which  he  is 
to  take  charge.  If  the  new  departure  which  seems  to  be 
at  hand  in  rural  school  education  is  to  be  a  success,  it  must 
be  carefully  conducted  in  reference  to  those  environment? 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  section.  The  supervisor  who 
i^  to  have  a  controlling  influence  in  choice  of  text-books, 
in  couraes  of  study,  in  the  selection  and  use  of  libraries, 
should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  his  district,  with  the  interests  of  the  people, 
with  their  sources  of  wealth  and  living,  and  with  the  home 
life  of  the  children  (Appendix  O).  Whether  it  be  a 
mining  or  a  grazing  region,  whether  agriculture  or  horti- 
culture predominates  as  an  interest,  he  should  make  him- 
self at  home  in  that  domain  of  science  or  knowledge  which 
will  increase  his  usefulness  as  a  school  officer. 

THE  HOME  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  parents  of  children  need  instruction  as  well  as  the 
children  themselves.  The  home  influence  and  the  school 
influence  should  be  harmonious,  or  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty will  arise  in  the  child's  mind  as  to  what  he  should 
do.  The  people  must  be  reminded  that  the  school  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  community,  and  not  a  separate  affair 
which  the  law  compels  them  to  support,  and  which  takes 
their  children  away  when  their  assistance  on  the  farm 
i^  most  valuable  (Appendix  0). 

In  establishing  the  true  relations  between  the  home  and 
the  school,  between  the  necessities  of  physical  and  those 
of  intellectual  education,  the  supervisor  of  rural  schools 
finds  an  unlimited  field  of  usefulness.     In  rural  districts 
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parents  are  often  ignorant  of  the  advancement  education 
has  made  since  the  days  when  they  went  to  school,  and 
they  are  often  too  ready  to  criticise  anything  new.  The 
supervisor  must  gain  their  confidence,  so  that  they  wi^' 
yield  their  ideas  to  his,  and  allow  the  teacher  in  their 
school  to  follow  his  directions  without  any  hindrance  from 
them. 

The  supervisor  can  exert  a  wonderful  influence  in  bring- 
ing the  fireside  to  the  support  of  the  teacher.  To  do  this 
he  must  be  able  to  educate  the  people  concerning  their 
relation  to  the  school,  as  to  sending  the  children  regularly, 
as  to  providing  necessary  material,  such  as  books,  etc.,  as 
to  allowing  every  teacher  to  pursue  those  methods  of  teach- 
ing which  his  skill  and  experience  suggest  as  best  suited  to 
the  wants  of  the  school.  At  meetings  of  agricultural  clubs, 
at  town  rallies,  at  educational  %ai4)ecues,"  at  commence- 
ments, at  spring  festivals,  at  farmers'  institutes,  he  should 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  for  the  schools, 
in  order  to  arouse  the  people  and  interest  them  in  the 
whole  system  of  education.  The  columns  of  the  country 
paper  afford  the  supervisor  a  very  ready  means  of  reaching 
the  people.  Almost  every  farmer  takes  the  county  paper 
that  comes  weekly  to  his  fireside,  which  gives  the  news  of 
the  outside  world  and  the  doings  of  his  neighbors.  School 
news  is  an  important  item  and  should  never  be  omitted. 
Every  week  the  paper  should  contain  something  of  educa- 
tional interest  from  the  pen  of  the  supervisor,  though  not 
always  over  his  signature — suggestions  for  improvement, 
statistics  of  enrollment  and  attendance,  new  and  better 
ways  of  teaching,  plans  for  schoolhouse  construction  and 
decoration.  The  press  is  valuable  to  every  teacher  and 
helpful  to  the  system  of  education  by  bringing  farmers  into 
sympathy  with  the  great  educational  movements  of  the 
world.     The  press  gives  a  larger  audience,  though  it  en- 
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forces  a  shorter  address.  But  a  little  every  week,  full  of 
variety  and  interest,  will  eventually  build  up  a  healthy  sen- 
timent in  the  county  and  educate  parents  as  well  as  chil- 
dren. 

The  supervisor  should  have  a  direct  or  indirect  control  of 
the  selection  of  teachers.  The  crisis  in  the  history  of  schools 
is  when  teachers  are  to  be  chosen.  No  one  is  so  weU  qual- 
ified to  choose  them  wisely  as  a  faithful  supervisor,  and  no 
one  is  more  likely  to  do  so  conscientiously,  since  he  knows 
the  value  of  efficient  teachers.  This  control  can  be  given 
liim  directly  or  indirectly.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  have 
the  direct  choice  in  individual  instances,  the  same  may  be 
accomplished  by  giving  him  the  power  to  examine  and 
license  teachers  for  his  supervisory  district.  No  one, 
theij,  can  be  selected  by  the  board  of  directors  except  such 
as  are  approved  by  him.  He  prepares  an  eligible  list  to 
which  the  board  is  limited  in  making  its  choice.  If  the 
superintendent  is  conscientious  and  courageous  in  the 
preparation  of  this  list,  he  can  safely  leave  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual  appointments  to  the  board. 

In  many  cases  the  questions  for  such  examination  are 
prepared  at  the  State  office.  In  some  instances  the  county 
board  conducts  the  examinations,  and  in  a  few  the  answer 
papers  are  sent  to  the  State  office  for  final  examination  and 
approval  or  rejection. 

The  supervisor  should  be  slow  to  condemn  a  teacher 
who  is  honestly  striving  to  succeed,  but  if,  after  faithful 
and  earnest  effort,  teachers  clearly  prove  that  school-teach- 
ing is  not  their  vocation,  or,  after  repeated  warnings,  teach* 
ers  win  not  try  to  do  the  right  kind  of  work,  it.  is  clearly 
the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  report  the  facts  to  the  di- 
rectors, and  his  report  should  be  given  great  weight  by 
them.  The  power  to  revoke  the  certificate  is  usually  in 
the  hands  of  the  supervisory  officer.     It  should  be  exer- 
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cised  with  great  caution  and  deliberation,  but  fearlessly 
whenever  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  it. 

Since  the  supervisor  is  responsible  for  school  methods 
and  for  results  in  teaching,  the  arrangement  of  the  course 
of  study  and  the  selecting  of  the  text-books  should  be  large- 
ly, if  not  entirely,  left  to  his  direction.  It  is  his  particu- 
lar business  to  know  books  as  well  as  to  know  teachers. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  men  who  constitute  the 
ordinary  "committee  on  text-books"  and  whose  daily  busi- 
ness has  no  relation  whatever  to  school  texts  and  their 
use,  can  decide  what  book  is  best  for  use  in  the  schoolroom. 
It  is  very  well  to  have  a  committee  on  text-books  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  board,  to  prevent  possible  abus^, 
but  the  advice  of  the  supervisor  should  have  much  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  character  of  the  books  used  in 
the  schools. 

SCHOOL  DIEEOTORS  . 

It  is  important  that  the  relations  between  the  supervisor 
and  the  school  officers  should  be  clearly  defined.  The  di- 
rectors ^  stand  much  nearer  the  people  and  have  an  im- 
mediate interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  They  con- 
tract with  the  teachers,  care  for  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  district,  purchase  supplies,  and  are  charged  with  the 
general  business  management.  The  success  of  the  school 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  kind  of  men  who  are  elected 
to  that  office.  In  the  rural  districts  especially  the  duties 
of  the  director  are  mainly  of  a  supervisory  nature.  He 
should  inspect  frequently  the  schoolhouse  and  school  prem- 
ises; he  should  see  to  it  that  everything  is  provided  which 
is  necessary  for  the  comfort   and  convenience  of  both 

*  Director  includes  whatever  term  is  u«ed  to  designate  the  local  school 
ffiocers  in  any  State— as  director,  commissioner,  school  committee,  trus- 
tee, etc. 
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teacher  and  pupils,  that  the  outbuildings  are  in  a  decent 
condition,  and  that  the  supplies  are  used  with  due  regard 
to  a  wise  economy.  In  the  discipline  of  the  school  he 
should  give  a  strong  moral  support  to  the  teacher,  and  his 
influence  should  at  all  times  be  on  the  side  of  order  and 
obedience.  The  board  of  directors  should  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  all  the  schools  under  its  control 
as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  school  prop- 
erty, for  securing  punctuality  and  regularity,  and  for  the 
general  welfare  of  all  concerned,  and  it  should  support 
the  teachers  in  their  rigid  enforcement.  It  should  be  in 
constant  correspondence  with  the  supervisor,  so  as  to  keep 
him  informed  respecting  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  in 
case  a  teacher  is  derelict  in  his  duties,  or  if  for  any  reason 
the  school  needs  a  special  visitation,  it  should  inform  him 
at  once.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
supervisor  to  establish  the  most  cordial  and  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  local  directors.  The  supervisor  should  mag- 
nify the  office  of  the  director.  Whenever  he  visits  the 
school,  he  should,  if  possible,  induce  the  director  to  go 
with  him.  If  at  such  visits  they  inspect  the  condition  of 
the  outbuildings  and  the  premises,  the  supervisor  can  often 
propose  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  buildings  which 
the  director  will  more  readily  appreciate  and  approve. 

The  inspection  of  a  school  by  a  competent  supervisor  is 
an  object-lesson  of  importance  to  the  director.  He  is 
able  to  see  at  what  points  the  supervisor  is  aiming,  and  he 
learns  something  of  his  ideas  and  plans.  He  will  thus  be 
better  able  to  counsel  and  advise  the  teacher  in  the  fre- 
quent visits  which  he  makes  to  the  school,  and  make  more 
intelligent  and  specific  reports  to  the  supervisor.  The 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  of  calling  the  di- 
rectors together  at  stated  times  for  mutual  conference  is 
very  commendable.     These  officers  are  often  ignorant  oi 
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their  duties,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  they  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  learn.  There  is  no  more  effective  way 
of  improving  the  rural  schools  than  that  of  instructing  and 
informing  the  men  who  have  them  in  their  immediate 
charge.  No  doubt  large  sums  are  lost  to  the  various  funds 
through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  treasurers  and  secreta- 
ries in  the  rural  districts  in  keeping  their  accounts.  The 
supervisor  should  make  it  his  duty  to  audit  these  books  at 
least  once  each  year,  with  a  view  to  accuracy  of  statistics 
and  economy  in  expenditures,  and  this  should  be  one  of 
his  duties  under  the  law. 

• 

THE  VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  supervisor's  method  of  visiting  schools  may  be  con- 
sidered briefly.  First,  he  visits  schools  to  see  how  and 
what  the  teachers  teach,  whether  their  manner  is  com- 
posed, their  method  clear  and  concise,  their  style  interest- 
ing; whether  they  are  teaching  valuable  facts,  or  wasting 
time  on  trifles;  whether  they  are  teaching  what  is  right  or 
what  is  wrong.  Second,  he  goes  to  find  out  what  the  pu- 
pils know.  This  is  a  test  of  the  past  work  of  teachers, 
which  is  shown  by  the  general  manner  of  recitation,  the 
promptness  with  which  pupils  reply,  the  amount  of  in- 
formation they  have,  the  degree  of  skill  they  manifest,  or 
the  power  of  original  thinking  they  have  developed; 
Third,  he  inspects  the  physical  conditions  of  the  school 
buildings  and  grounds.  He  should  note  the  conditions  of 
the  outbuildings,  and  if  he  finds  them  unsuitable  in  any  re- 
spect, he  should  say  so  frankly  to  teachers  and  directors,  and 
insist  upon  a  change  at  once.  The  supervisor  must  know 
whether  good  light,  good  seats,  proper  temperature  and 
ventilation,  and  thorough  drainage  are  secured.  The 
supervisor  shoidd  carefully  observe  the  moral  atmosphere 
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which  surrounds  the  school,  whether  it  is  on  the  side  of 
order  and  obedience,  of  modesty,  and  of  all  those  virtues 
which  make  the  character  of  the  typical  American  citizen. 
All  these  are  demanded  in  order  that  good  teaching  may 
be  made  possible,  and  good  health  and  public  morals  may 
be  preserved. 

Such  being  the  purpose  of  the  visit,  the  supervisor 
should  put  himself  in  easy  and  cordial  relations  with  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils,  that  he  may  have  a  true  under- 
standing of  what  each  can  do.  The  teacher  may  conduct 
one  or  more  recitations  in  the  various  subjects  of  study, 
in  order  that  the  supervisor  may  see  the  usual  methods 
of  instruction.  The  supervisor  can  then  suggest  improve- 
ments if  needed,  and  can  even  take  the  class  in  hand  and 
demonstrate  them.  That  he  should  ask  for  a  class  in  any 
particular  study  and  give  the  pupils  a  rigid  oral  or  even 
written  review,  while  the  teacher  may  be  attending  to 
some  other  duty,  is  proper,  for  by  this  means  he  can  find 
out  how  much  instruction  has  been  given  since  his  last 
visit  and  how  thoroughly  the  course  of  study  is  being  ad- 
hered to.  It  is,  however,  often  best  to  allow  the  teacher 
to  pursue  the  usual  routine  to  exercises,  in  order  that  the 
supervisor  may  see  the  school  at  its  every-day  work. 

An  inspection  of  the  teacher's  register  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Such  a  register  in  every  rural  school  should 
show  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil,  the  studies  pursued, 
where  each  class  conmienced  and  its  progress  during  the 
term,  so  that  a  new  teacher  can  at  a  glance  understand  at 
what  point  the  study  of  each  branch  to  be  taught  is  to  be 
taken  up.  The  supervisor  should  insist  that  such  a  regis- 
ter be  carefully  kept  by  every  teacher  under  his  control. 

A  private  record  of  his  own,  in  which  niames,  dates, 
classes  heard,  conditions  of  rooms  and  premises,  material 
needed,  and  general  observations  are  kept,  will  aid  the 
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supervisor.  -  He  can  by  this  means  trace  the  development 
of  any  one  school  and  can  more  readily  observe  whether 
it  progresses  or  retrogrades. 

SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  FURNITURE. 

Before  closing,  your  subcommittee  desires  to  empha- 
size the  proposition  that  the  supervisor  should  have  a  con- 
trolling voice  in  the  erection  of  the  rural  schoolhouse,  as 
respects  all  its  sanitary  conditions.  Before  the  contract 
for  a  new  building  can  be  legally  let,  the  written  approval 
of  the  supervisor  should  be  necessary,  certifying  that  as 
which  conduces  xzfiflffffi  vbgkqj  cmfwyp  vbgkqj  xzfifl£fffi 
concerns  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  everything 
pupils,  the  requirements  of  hygienic  rules  and  sanitary 
science  have  been  carefully  and  fully  complied  with.  The 
rural  schoolhouse  should  be  built  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  sanitation  and  modern  civilization  (Appendix  M). 
It  never  will  be  until  the  State,  speaking  through  the 
supervisor,  compels  it  as  a  prerequisite  for  receiving  a 
share  of  the  public  funds. 

The  supervisor  should  not  be  blind  to  the  small  things 
which  minister  to  the  comforts  of  the  pupils.  Often  the 
rural  school-teacher  has  received  no  instruction  upon  these 
points.  If  the  supervisor  finds  pupils  facing  a  strong  light, 
he  should  call  attention  to  the  evils  likely  to  ensue,  and 
suggest  a  remedy.  The  same  is  true  as  regards  unsuitable 
desks  or  seats.  The  necessity  of  proper  ventilation  and 
proper  temperature  should  be  constantly  dwelt  upon. 
Without  a  thermometer,  with  no  means  of  ventilation  ex- 
cept the  door  and  windows,  the  rural  school-teacher  needs 
and  appreciates  all  the  suggestions  an  intelligent  super- 
visor may  make. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  suggestion  that  the  supervisor  should 
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insist  that  the  schoolroom  be  kept  clean  and  neat  for  san- 
itary reasons.  The  floors  should  be  scoured  as  often  as 
they  are  soiled;  the  wood,  trash,  and  ashes  should  be  care- 
fully kept  away  from  around  the  stove.  The  walls  should 
be  swept  free  of  dust,  the  chalk  racks  kept  clean,  and 
the  window-panes  polished.  Pupils  also  should  be  required 
to  keep  their  desks  in  order  and  their  books  clean.  It  is 
stimulating  to  the  little  ones  and  helpful  to  teachers  for 
the  supervisors  to  have  them  show  their  books,  and  to  take 
occasion  to  comment  on  the  care  or  on  the  untidiness  with 
which  they  are  kept. 

No  better  educational  influence  can  surround  the  chil- 
dren than  a  well  arranged  schoolroom  whose  floors  and 
windows  are  clean,  whose  walls  are  free  from  dust  and 
decorated  with  pictures,  whose  school  grounds  are  well 
ordered  and  shaded  by  trees  and  adorned  with  flowers,  and 
the  school  presided  over  by  a  qualified  teacher  who  is  the 
personification  of  neatness  and  good  cheer.  Under  such 
conditions  the  child  is  self-restrained  and  respects  himself 
because  his  surroundings  are  respectable.  The  child 
naturally  puts  himself  in  harmony  with  his  environment. 
If  the  teacher  is  neat  and  the  schoolhouse  is  in  proper 
order,  the  pupil  will  copy  the  example.  Day  by  day  beau- 
tiful, comfortable  and  clean  surroundings  will  have  their 
ethical  influence  upon  his  development,  until  he  comes  in 
time  to  abhor  anything  that  is  not  beautiful,  well-ordered, 
and  clean.  This  point  is  too  often  overlooked  in  plans  for 
supervision.  The  reverse  of  this  feature  is  also  true.  The 
rural  schoolhouse,  generally  speaking,  in  its  character  and 
surroundings  is  depressing  and  degrading.  There  is 
nothing  about  it  calculated  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  in  art  or  nature.  If,  under  the  influence  of 
intelligent  supervision,  this  can  be  changed,  it  will  be  a 
work  over  which  coming  generations  will  rejoice. 
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"There  is  scarcely  a  sounder  principle  in  pedagogy  than 
that  care  begets  care;  order,  order;  cleanliness,  cleanliness; 
and  beauty,  beauty.  Things  conspicuously  good  com- 
mand the  respect  of  children,  invite  their  imitation,  and 
in  ways  real,  though  obscure,  sink  into  their  souls  and 
mould  their  being.  The  power  of  good  example  in  men 
and  women  no  one  disputes,  but  there  is  power  akin  to  it  in 
things,  provided  they  embody  the  better  thoughts  of  men 
and  women — a  power  .of  which  more  should  be  made  in 
school  management  than  is  made  at  present"  (Massachu- 
setts State  Keport,  1895). 

If  children  are  daily  surrounded  by  those  influences  that 
elevate  them,  that  make  them  clean  and  well  ordered, 
that  make  them  love  flowers,  and  pictures,  and  proper 
decorations,  they  at  last  reach  that  degree  of  culture  where 
nothing  else  will  please  them.  When  they  grow  up  and 
have  homes  of  their  own,  they  must  have  them  clean,  neat, 
bright  with  pictures,  and  fringed  with  shade  trees  and  flow- 
ers, for  they  have  been  brought  up  to  be  happy  in  no  other 
environment.  The  true  test  of  our  civilization  and  culture 
is  the  kind  of  home  we  are  content  to  live  in,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  our  schools  should  help  to  form  a  disposition  for 
those  things  that  make  home  life  happy  and  healthy.  K 
the  farmer's  boy  can  be  taught  to  love  books  when  he  is  at 
school,  he  will  have  a  library  in  his  home  when  he  becomes 
a  man;  if  the  farmer's  girl  can  be  taught  decoration  at 
school,  she  will  want  pictures  and  flowers  and  embroidery 
when  she  becomes  a  woman. 

We  appeal  also  for  the  influence  of  a  classical  art  in  our 
schools.  If  we  have  pictures,  why  not  have  reprints  of 
those  that  have  moved  the  hearts  of  men?  Why  not  have 
the  best  looking  down  from  our  school  walls?  They  are 
within  the  reach  of  any  purse.  One  reprint  from  the 
great  masters  is  an  uplifting  influence  for  all  time.    Cheap 
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and  gaudy  advertisements,  glaring  and  painful  cliromos, 
depress  the  true  spirit  of  art  and  perpetuate  the  crudeness 
we  seek  to  overcome. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  music.  If  we  are  to  sing  songs, 
why  not  sing  the  songs  of  masters?  They  have  sung 
many  for  children,  beautiful  far  beyond  the  rude  com- 
positions tiiat  fret  our  ears  everywhere.  Also  with  litera- 
ture. Why  not  read  the  simple  classics  written  for  the 
little  ones,  and  the  greater  classics  for  the  older  ones? 
Why  not  in  all  things  get  the  noblest  and  best  that  the 
world  has  given,  and  use  them  to  help  our  children  onward 
and  upward? 

The  silent  influence  of  clean  surroundings,  of  cheerful 
teachings,  of  classical  pictures  and  music  and  literature, 
the  presence  of  flowers  and  their  care,  the  planting  of 
shade  trees  and  studies  of  their  growth,  will  be  a  supevi- 
sion  so  constant  and  so  searching  that  no  child  can  escape 
it-  Under  its  potent  warmth,  like  the  steady,  quiet  shin- 
ing of  the  sun,  the  child  plant  grows  into  all  the  marvelous 
possibility  of  flower  and  fruit. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  As  to  the  character  of  the  supervisor  who  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  rural  schooHeacher  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties: 

(1)  He  should  be  selected  with  special  regard  to  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  that  office.  Whether  his  office  is  elect- 
ive or  appointive,  his  qualifications,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  eligible,  should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  challenge 
the  respect  of  those  whose  work  he  is  required  to  super- 
vise. 

(2)  In  regard  to  his  scholarship,  it  should  breathe  that 
essential  spirit  of  learning  necessary  to  making  good,  strong 
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schools.  The  position  of  supervisor  should  be  made  pro- 
fessional with  a  view  of  meeting  the  demand  for  ihe  best 
education  which  the  rural  school  can  possibly  afford.  This 
requires  a  scholarship  which  is  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
man.  The  tendency  to  put  persons  in  the  supervisory 
position  who  have  no  mental  attainments  worthy  of  men- 
tion is  earnestly  deprecated. 

(3)  In  regard  to  moral  character  the  supervisor  should 
be  a  living,  inspiring  example  of  such  a  life  as  alone  is 
worthy  the  Christian  civilization  of  our  times.  He  should 
carry  with  him  a  spirit  of  sincerity  in  his  work,  so  that 
people,  teachers,  and  pupils  may  look  to  him  with  hearty 
respect,  and  with  entire  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his 
purposes. 

(4)  In  regard  to  his  professional  spirit,  he  should  be  in 
touch  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  times,  car- 
rying with  him  to  the  country  school-teacher,  and  to  the 
people  of  a  rural  community,  the  freshness  and  life  which 
come  from  reading  and  studying  whatever  bears  upon  the 
questions  he  is  called  upon  to  aid  in  solving.  He  should 
be  a  leader,  endowed  by  nature  with  strong  native  sense, 
and  at  the  same  time  able  to  impart,  enthusiasm  and  energy 
to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

2.  As  to  the  purpose  of  rural  school  supervision: 

(1)  It  should  serve  to  inspire  and  stimulate  the  rural 
school-teacher.  If  the  supervisor  is  alive  to  his  opportuni- 
ties, every  teacher  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  will 
be  quickened  and  lifted  up  to  higher  efforts  for  the  good 
of  the  school.  The  teachers  should  learn  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  critic;  as  a  wise  counsellor,  and 
not  as  a  mere  faultfinder. 

(2)  It  shoulds  be  the  means  of  awakening  and  stimulat- 
ing the  pupils  as  well  as  the  teacher.  They  should  look 
for  the  visits  of  the  supervisor  with  pleasure,  and  profit 
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by  his  talks  and  advice.  By  instituting  a  system  of  cen- 
tral examinations  for  the  rural  schools,  he  may  quicken 
and  encourage  the  brighter  pupils  to  obtain  the  best  edu- 
cation within  their  means.  The  influence  of  a  scholarly 
supervisor  over  the  pupils  is  a  very  desirable  thing  in  the 
rural  school. 

(3)  The  improved  condition  of  the  rural  schoolhouse  is 
a  sure  index  of  the  work  of  a  competent  supervisor.  The 
present  lamentable  condition  of  these  buildings  is  due 
largely  to  ignorance  and  neglect.  Competent  supervision 
in  skillful  hands  can  work  a  marvelous  change.  The  cul- 
tivation of  a  spirit  of  order  and  neatness  which  leads  to  the 
ornamentation  of  the  school  grounds  and  to  a  watchful 
care  over  all  the  environments  of  the  schoolhouse,  is  one 
of  the  purposes  of  supervision. 

(4)  Supervision  does  not  accomplish  its  legitimate  pur- 
pose when  it  fails  to  cultivate  a  strong,  healthy  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  everything  which  tends  to  make  a  good 
school.  Hence,  the  supervisor  who  contents  himself  with 
a  perfunctory  visit  to  the  school  only  is  not  a  supervisor  in 
the  broad  sense  of  that  word.  A  large  share  of  the  work 
of  the  supervisor  is  away  from  the  school  and  among  the 
people. 

3.  As  to  the  results  to  be  expected  from  intelligent  su- 
pervision : 

(1)  In  regard  to  the  school,  it  unites  teachers  for  a  com- 
mon purpose,  and,  by  teachers'  meetings  and  by  the  visita- 
tions of  the  supervisor,  it  breaks  up  the  monotony  and  iso- 
lation of  the  country  school.  Under  its  influence  better 
teachers  find  their  way  into  the  schools,  better  methods  of 
instruction  prevail,  and  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  school 
are  greatly  improved. 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  community  at  large,  supervision 
is  just  beginning  to  do  its  legitimate  work.     In  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  school  libraries,  in  the  relation  of  the  super- 
visor to  the  directors,  in  an  improved  school  architecture 
in  which  due  regard  is  had  to  sanitary  conditions,  in  the 
ornamentation  and  care  of  the  school  grounds,  in  school 
extension,  in  the  introduction  of  studies  which  will  add  to 
the  attractiveness  and  profit  of  life  on  the  farm,  in  the  con- 
solidation of  small  districts  into  larger  and  stronger  schools, 
ill  awakening  a  public  interest  in  rural  education,  there  is 
a  field  large  enough  to  occupy  the  time  and  thought  of  the 
most  progressive  and  most  intelligent  supervisor.     It  is  here 
we  are  to  look  in  the  near  future  for  the  best  results  of  su- 
pervision as  concerns  the  rural  schools  of  the  country. 
LAWTON  B.  EVANS,  Chair'n, 
OHAELES  E.  SKINNER, 
HENET  SABIN. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLY 
OF  TEACHERS. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Supply  of  Teachers  has  distribu- 
ted a  large  number  of  circular  letters  of  inquiry,  designed 
to  elicit  information  in  regard  to  the  agencies  now  exist- 
ing for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  schools,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  teachers  already  in  the  service, 
and  also  in  regard  to  certain  conditions,  as  to  the  manner 
of  certificating,  employing,  and  paying  teachers,  which 
affect  the  supply.  In  connection  with  this  inquiry  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  gather  information  as  to  the  de- 
fects and  excellencies  of  existing  systems,  together  with 
suggestions  for  improvement.  To  these  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  replies  has  been  received  to  justify  the  belief  that 
they  give  a  fair  average  statement  of  the  conditions  which 
this  report  has  to  meet.  Without  attempting  to  summa- 
rize the  returns,  your  committee  would  state  the  results  of 
the  inquiry  upon  the  problem  presented,  and  mark  out 
the  lines  which  must  be  followed,  and  to  what  end,  in  or- 
der that  the  child  in  the  country  school  may  receive  the 
education  which  is  his  due.  In  some  State  systems  prog- 
ress along  these  lines  is  much  more  advanced  than  in 
others,  and  in  some  individual  cases  the  desired  end  has 
been  attained;  but  this  is  true,  as  regards  the  entire  coun- 
try, in  so  small  a. degree  that  it  is  unnecessary,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  to  particularize.  With  but  few  exceptions 
the  recommendations  made  could  be  justified  by  reference 
to  various  States  or  communities  in  our  own  country,  and 
there  are  none  which  do  not  rest  upon  successful  experi- 
ences at  home  or  abroad.  It  will  be  found  quite  impos- 
sible to  treat  the  rural  school  in  any  of  its  aspects  without 
touching  in  some  degree   upon  ground   common   to  all 
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classes  of  schools,  and  this  is  especially  true  as  regards  that 
branch  of  the  problem  assigned  to  this  subcommittee. 

Certain  conditions  now  very  general  must  be  changed  in 
order  that  the  rural  school  may  be  supplied  with  better 
teachers. 

TEACHERS. 

There  must  be  in  rural  communities  a  clearer  appreci- 
ation of  the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  teacher.  It  is 
too  often  the  case  that  no  distinction  is  made  between  ft 
teacher  of  superior  scholarship,  of  proved  ability  in  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  of  long  experience,  and  one  far  inferior 
in  all  the  qualities  essential  to  success. 

The  teacher  must  be  engaged  for  the  school  year.  In 
many  cases  the  engagement  is  from  term  to  term,  and 
these  frequent  changes  are  without  exception  classed 
among  the  most  potent  causes  of  failure  in  the  rural  school. 
It  is  widely  true  that  the  school  is  in  session  less  than  half 
the  year;  it  is  often  true  that  in  this  short  school  year  two 
teachers  are  employed,  and  seldom  does  a  teacher  remain  a 
second  year.  Engagements  should  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  one  year,  or  continuous,  and  terminated  only  for 
cause,  as  is  the  case  in  many  cities. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered  in  a 
system  of  schools  is  that  of  the  authorities  employing 
teachers  and  assigning  them  to  their  work.  In  cases  in 
which  the  county  or  township  is  the  unit  of  school  admin- 
istration,  the  problem  is  solved;  in  case  the  district  sys- 
tem prevails,  the  district  containing  one  school,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  employment  and  assignment  of  teachers 
should  be  transferred  to  the  authorities  of  the  larger  school 
unit.,  in  order  that  in  the  assignment  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  peculiar  abilities  and  aptitudes. 

The  authority  which  examines  should  not  employ* 
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Closely  allied  to  this  question  is  one  of  great  interest  in 
the  Southern  States,  namely,  that  of  assignment  of  teach- 
ers to  negro  schools.  For  a  full  treatment  of  this  subject 
see  Appendiw  J. 

SCHOOL  YEAK. 

The  school  year  must  be  lengthened  to  a  full  school 
year  of  nine  or  ten  months.  In  many  States  a  minimum 
length  is  prescribed  by  statute,  but  in  few  cases  is  this 
suflScient.  Whatever  efforts  may  be  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  rural  school,  until  there  can  be  offered 
a  "year's  work  and  a  year's  wage,"  it  will  be  difficult  and 
often  impossible  to  retain  accomplished  teachers  for  con- 
tinuous service;  with  this,  many  such  teachers  would 
choose  this  service,  from  family  and  social  connections,  and 
from  a  natural  preference  for  rural  life. 

In  coimtriee  in  which  people  are  accustomed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  centralized  authority,  prescription  settles  the  mat- 
ter, as  in  France,  where  the  school  year  is  more  than  forty 
weeks;  in  England,  where,  as  conditions  of  receiving  the 
government  grant,  the  principal  teacher  at  least  must  hold 
the  government  certificate  of  qualification,  the  school 
premises  must  be  in  good  sanitary  condition,  the  staff,  fur- 
niture, and  apparatus  must  be  sufficient,  and  the  school 
must  Jkiv€  met  4OO  times  (200  days)  in  tJie  year. 

In  countries  like  our  own,  in  which  popular  initiative 
in  political  matters  has  been  the  rule,  success  must  usually 
come  by  other  methods,  and  in  this  respect  we  have  much 
tc?  learn  from  our  neighbors.  In  Canada  the  schools  have 
been  lengthened  to  a  full  school  year  mainly  under  the 
stimulus  given  by  the  mode  of  distributing  the  govern- 
ment grants. 

Letters  and  reports  have  been  received  from  the  differ- 
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ent  provinces.  By  these  it  appears  that  the  average  length 
of  the  'school  year  was  in  Ontario  212  days;  in  New 
Brunswick,  216  days;  in  Nova  Scotia,  198.7  days,  the 
full  school  year  being  216  days,  and  some  schools  exceed- 
ing this  limits  A  report  from  Regina,  the  capital  of  the 
Northw^t  Territories,  states  that  the  full  school  year  is 
considered  to  be  twelve  months  less  the  holidays,  apiount- 
ing  to  seven  weeks,  but  this  limit  cannot  be  attained  where 
the  sparseness  of  the  population  obliges  the  pupils  to  travel 
Icng  distances,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winters.^ 
Adding  to  our  plan  of  requiring  a  minimum  school  year 
the  Canadian  plan,  already  in  a  degree  recognized  in  some 
recent  school  legislation,  of  making  the  amount  of  gov- 
ernment grant  depend  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  length 
of  the  school  year  and  the  average  attendance,  consolidat- 
ing schools  wherever  practicable,  and  giving  from  the 
larger  units  of  school  administration  to  aid  the  smaller  and 
weaker,  the  obstacle  of  the  short  term  and  insufficient  com- 
pensation can  be  removed. 

SUPERVISION. 

Incompetent  supervision  forms  one  obstacle  to  a  supply 
of  better  teachers.  This  obstacle  may  be  removed  by 
securing  professional  supervision,  as  provided  by  the  plan 
of  district  supervision  so  successfully  applied  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  just  enacted  in  Maine.  The  subcommittee 
on  subdivision  treats  this  subject  fully. 

It  is  necessary  that  more  definite  tests  of  professional 

'The  subcommittee  U  under  obligation  to  more  than  it  can  name, 
throughout  the  United  States,  for  information.  For  aid  in  its  inquiries 
received  from  the  provincial  school  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba,  and  from  Mrs.  Etta  F. 
Grover,  of  Regina,  Assiniboia,  and  Mr.  Ghisholm,  Principal  of  the  high 
school  in  Begina,  it  would  here  express  its  thanks. 
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fitness  for  the  work  of  supervision  be  instituted.  The 
extension  of  pedagogical  instruction  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  recent  years  is  gradually  elevating  the  work  of 
supervision  to  a  higher  pedagogical  plane,  yet  the  point  has 
not  been  reached  of  demanding  professional  preparation 
as  an  essential  condition.  For  examples  of  the  require- 
ments of  more  definite  tests  of  fitness  see  Ontario  and 
France  (Appendix  N). 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  in  the  not  distant 
future  the  popular  standard  of  education  may  be  so  raised 
that  on  all  educational  boards  of  control,  from  the  State 
board  down  to  the  county  or  township  school  board,  so 
much  of  pedagogical  fitness,  from  the  professional  point 
of  view,  may  be  demanded  as  to  insure  the  intelligent 
consideration  of  such  questions  pertaining  to  the  profes- 
sion as  may  come  before  them. 

There  are  various  recognized  agencies  for  the  improve- 
ment of  t-eachers. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  State  associations  are  mainly  in  the  control  of  teach- 
ers representing  systems  of  schools;  but  in  few  States  are 
rural  school-teachers  much  in  evidence  at  these  meetings. 
The  fact  that  in  some  States  the  opposite  condition  holds 
shows  that  the  State  association  may  be  made  a  powerful 
means  of  uplifting  for  the  rural  schools. 

In  many  of  the  States  vigorous  coimty  associations  are 
found,  although  this  is  by  no  means  universal.  In  these 
the  rural  school  receives  more  recognition,  but  not  often  all 
which  is  its  due.  Wben  the  county  association  holds  fre- 
quent sessions,  and  makes  the  interests  of  the  rural  scho6l8 
prominent,  it  proves  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies. 

Some  of  the  States  report  local  associations  of  rural 
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school-teacliers  which  are  very  efficient.  Generally  the 
success  of  these  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
local  or  -county  superintendent.  With  good  professional 
supervision  in  township  and  county,  the  wants  of  rural 
schools  and  their  teachers  can  find  due  consideration  in 
local  and  county  associations;  €uid  by  proper  organization 
of  rural  school  sections  in  the  State  associations  there  may 
be  secured  such  an  affiliation  of  State,  county,  and  local 
associations  as  will  insure  in  time  a  full  recognition  of  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  rural  schools. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  affiliation  between  these  associa- 
tions be  such  as  t^o  secure  in  part  the  working  together, 
along  the  same  lines  of  thought,  during  the  same  years, 
the  local,  county,  and  State  associations,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  SEVERAL  WEEKS' 
DURATION. 

In  some  cases  summer  schools  are  apparently  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  attending  to  pass  exam- 
inations for  certain  certificates.  The  tendency  is  neces- 
sarily toward  cramming  for  the  examinations,  and  so  far 
they  cease  to  be  educative  in  any  proper  sense  of  that 
term. 

There  is  another  class  of  summer  schools,  often  held  in 
connection  with  colleges  and  imiversities,  conducted  by 
able  teachers,  specialists  in  their  departments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  education  along  true  lines.  .Ajuong 
these,  the  Agassiz  School  at  Penekese  many  years  ago 
was  a  revelation  and  an  inspiration  to  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States.  These  schools  have  multiplied  in  number 
and  enlarged  in  scope  throughout  the  land,  and  have 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  thousands,  not  only  by  in- 
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creasing  their  knowledge,  but  also  and  mueh  more  by 
bringing  them  under  the  personal  influence  of  leaders  of 
thought  and  masters  in  teaching. 

A  third  class,  with  professional  courses  in  psychology, 
pedagogy,  and  methods,  often  combining  the  character  of 
the  second  class  preceding,  offers  great  advantages  for 
professional  improvement.  There  should  be  in  every 
county  one  of  these  for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers  of 
the  common  schools;  they  should  be  free  of  tuition,  organ- 
ized and  conducted  xmder  the  supervision  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  continuing  from  four  to  ten  weeks. 
There  should  be  no  provision  for  practice^teaching,  and  the 
instructors  should  be  familiar  with  rural  schools,  their 
condition  and  needs. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  normal  institutes,  so-called,  organized  in  some 
States,  especially  in  the  West,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
the  third  class  of  summer  schools,  described  above. 

County  institutes  of  one  week  or  more,  held  during  the 
school  year,  may  exert  a  great  influence  in  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers.  When  they  are  conducted  under  effi- 
cient supervision,  with  a  body  of  instructors,  capable  of 
increasing  the  range  of  thought  of  teachers,  and  are  or- 
ganized under  such  laws  as  will  secure  the  attendance  of 
the  teachers  of  the  county,  they  prove  a  powerful  means 
of  educational  advance. 

For  the  description  of  such  an  organization  of  institutes 
and  results  see  Appendix  P, 

Teachers'  conventions  or  institutes  of  one  day,  as  con- 
ferences between  teachers,  or  with  superintendents,  will 
prove  effective  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the 
purpose,  plan,  and  mode  of  conducting.  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  best  results,  they  should  be  held  at  intervals  so 
frequent  that  the  effect  may  be  continuous. 
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READING  CIRCLES. 

The  success  of  the  Chautauqua  movement,  of  various 
organizations  for  home  study,  and  of  teachers'  reading  cir- 
cles, in  some  cases,  proves  that  these  may  be  made  gen- 
erally efficient.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  if  the  organization  and  direction  be 
wise. 

The  problem  is  apparently  not  a  difficult  one  in  the 
larger  places,  with  systems  of  schools,  where  numbers  of 
members  are  readily  brought  together,  but  the  case  is 
quite  different  in  the  case  of  rural  schools.  The  results 
reported  clearly  indicate  certain  elements  essential  to  suc- 
cess. To  secure  the  advantage  of  organization  there  must 
be  a  central  board  of  control.  This  may  be  a  State  board 
with  auxiliary  boards  in  county  and  towns.  Not  only  are 
books  for  reading  to  be  selected,  but  a  plan  of  work 
should  be  carefully  drawn  up  and  widely  circulated  among 
teachers.  The  central  board  should  keep  in  touch  with 
the  members  of  the  circles,  papers  based  upon  the  books 
read  should  be  written  and  carefully  examined,  and  the 
results  attained  should  in  some  way  be  passed  to  the  teach- 
ers' credit;  thus,  for  a  certain  number  of  certificates  indi- 
■cating  the  completion  of  a  course,  a  diploma  may  be 
granted. 

The  plan  of  organization  is  perhaps  best  formed  by  the 
teachers  of  the  State  acting  through  their  associations,  and 
the  courses  of  reading  can  best  be  made  out  by  com- 
mittees chosen  by  the  teachers  for  this  purpose;  the  wort 
may  be  directed  by  a  committee,  but,  from  comparison  of 
results  reported,  the  varying  degrees  of  success,  and  the 
many  failures,  your  committee  believes  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  in  the  State  department  of  education  a 
bureau  of  teachers'  reading  circles,  with  sufficient  force 
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to  keep  in  touch  with  the  local  circles,  to  conduct  and  en- 
courage correspondence  with  them,  and  in  every  way  to 
promote  their  interest  and  efficiency. 

Effective  study  demands  the  use  of  books  for  consulta- 
tion and  reference.  Hence  the  reading  circles  should  bo 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  lending  libraries  here- 
after mentioned. 

The  reading  circles  must  be  considered  as  a  means  of 
improvement,  especially  for  teachers  fJready  in  the  ser- 
vice. No  other  agency  can  really  take  the  place  of  per 
sonal  instruction  in  the  original  preparation  of  a  teacher 
for  his  work. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  country  town  has  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  from 
the  lack  of  books.  In  many  States  there  is  now  a  move- 
ment toward  the  extension  of  free  library  privileges,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  town  library  every  school  should  be 
made  a  branch.  This  system  of  library  extension,  be- 
coming universal  in  cities,  can  be  extended  to  country  as 
well.  By  frequent  exchange  of  books,  imder  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  teacher  as  branch  librarian,  every 
teacher  and  pupil  will  have  the  use  of  a  larger  library  in 
addition  to  the  special  library  which  should  be  found  in 
every  school.  Some  books  should  be  added  to  the  library 
for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers. 

The  library  belonging  to  the  school  is  a  necessity. 
Books  lent  for  a  time  serve  their  purpose,  but  a  love  for 
good  books  and  the  ability  to  use  them  aright  come  most 
surely  from  daily  companionship.  From  the  library  cen- 
ter the  school  can  be  carried  into  the  home.  A  more  val- 
uable work  can  hardly  be  done  by  the  rural  school-teache? 
than  this,  of  developing  a  love  for  good  reading. 
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In  addition  to  these  there  should  be  established  in  the 
'County,  or  the  State,  or  both,  a  professional  library  for 
the  nse  of  teachers.  This  might  well  be  a  State  library 
idth  county  branches,  and  the  management  of  it  might 
well  be  under  the  bureau  of  reading  circles  which  has  been 
mentioned.  Such  a  State  school  library  has  been  estab- 
lished in  New  York  (Appendix  L). 

TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASSES. 

The  agencies  thus  far  treated  tend  to  the  improvement 
•of  teachers  already  in  ihe  service,  none  of  them  furnish  a 
first  supply  for  rural  schools,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  special 
agencies  designed  for  that  end.  The  investigations  of 
jour  subcommittee  show  that  the  existing  normal  schools 
in  general  do  comparatively  little  in  this  direction,  except 
by  the  teaching  of  their  undergraduates.  Although 
originally  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  school, 
they  have  naturally  tended  to  keep  step  with  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  of  schools  in  cities  and  large  villages  j 
the  majority  of  rural  teach-ers,  often  a  vast  majority,  are 
now  without  any  professional  preparation  whatever.  The 
tendency  is  strikingly  shown  in  returns  from  the  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  Normal  School:  "Nine-tenths  of  our  pupils  come 
from  the  country;  not  one-tenth  ever  teach  in  runal 
schools.'^  In  on-e  of  the  older  States,  after  many  years' 
•existence  in  normal  schools,  of  more  than  12,000  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  all  classes  less  than  5,000  have 
•ever  attended  normal  schools,  less  than  4,000  have  grad- 
uated from  normal  schools.  Over  1,500  vacancies  occui 
annually  in  the  schools  of  the  State;  the  normal  schools  of 
the  State  graduate  about  300  annually,  nearly  all  of  whom 
become  teachers  in  graded  schools. 

One  of  the  leading  States  of  the  Union,  with  a  well 
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organized  school  system  and  a  grand  equipment  of  normal 
schools  aiming  directly  to  train  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools,  reports  that  a  majority  of  its  teachers  have  not  had 
professional  training.  Many  other  States  report  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  trained  tcachei's;  one,  8  per  cent; 
another,  with  one  of  the  best  school  systems,  30  per  cent. 
As  a  contrast,  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  your  committee, 
from  Manitoba,  states:  "Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  province  in  1895  were  trained.  After 
this  year  all  toill  have  traming.^^     (See  Appetidix  N.) 

The  cause  for  such  a  contrast  appears  later  in  this  report. 

The  normal  »chool  system  waa  first  devised  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  schools,  and  in  obedience  to  a 
tendency  which  had  become  increasingly  strong  for  some 
years  previous  to  the  time  of  their  establishment.  Some 
brief  passages  of  educational  history  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  here  cited: 

In  1823  Samuel  Reed  Hall  opened  a  normal  school  in 
Concord,  Vt,  a  school  for  the  academic  and  professional 
education  of  common-school  teachers,  with  a  school  for 
practice  in  teaching.  Here  Mr.  HalFs  lectures  on  school 
keeping  were  delivered  to  his  class.  These  were  after- 
wards published.  The  character  of  his  work  led  to  his 
being  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  English  department 
of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.  He  was  after- 
wards invited  to  take  charge  of  Holmes's  Academy,  Ply- 
mouth, IsT.  H.,  and  consented  on  condition  that  the  school 
should  be  called  a  teachers'  seminary.  He  opened  this 
teachers'  seminary  in  1837  and  continued  it  two  years. 
In  this  school  there  was  a  classical  department  and  no  prac- 
tice school,  but  the  course,  as  printed  in  Appendix  JT, 
^shows  the  pedagogical  character  of  the  institution  and  the 
provision  made  fo.-  -^s  students  to  gain  experience  in  teach- 
ing. 
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In  1829  a  training  school  for  teachers  of  the  conimoii 
schools  was  opened  in  the  town  of  EflSngham,  N.  H.,  by 
Hon.  J.  W.  Bradbury,  ex-United  States  Senator  from 
Maine,  now  living,  at  more  than  ninety  years  of  age,  in 
Augusta,  Me.  By  request,  Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  State 
Superintendent  of  Maine,  recently  visited  him  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  in  regard  to  this  school,  and  the  interview 
is  annexed  to  this  report  as  Appendix  K. 

The  sole  purpose  of  Horace  Mann  in  the  establishment 
of-  the  first  State  normal  school  in  Massachusetts,  a  purpose 
zealously  carried  out  by  the  principal,  Cyrus  Pierce,  was 
to  elevate  the  common  school  of  the  country.  The  course 
of  study  of  the  normal  school  was  for  one  year.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  school  a  model  school  was  organized,  in 
which  normal  school  students  had  daily  practice  in  teach- 
ing. Mr.  Pierce  himself  taught  in  the  model  school,  as 
he  felt  that  upon  its  success  the  success  of  the  normal 
school  very  largely  depended.  Almost  all  the  pupils  at 
first  came  from  country  towns,  almost  all  returned  to  teach 
in  coimtry  schools.  There  was  not  then  the  difference 
between  the  rural  school  and  the  city  school  which  now 
exists.  In  1847  John  D.  Philbrick  began  the  experi- 
ment of  modem  grading  in  Boston,  and,  with  the  full 
development  of  this  system,  later,  the  contrast  between  the 
school  of  the  country  and  the  school  of  the  town  became 
more  and  more  marked,  and  the  rural  school  problem  ap- 
peared. The  normal-school  course,  at  first  simple  and 
adapted  to  the  conditions  it  was  designed  to  meet,  devel- 
oped to  keep  pace  with  the  developing  school  system,  and 
gradually  drew  away  from  the  rural  schools. 

The  normal  school  is  often  removed  still  further  from 
those  who  would  teach  in  rural  schools  by  the  tendency  to 
raise  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  requirements  of  a 
high  school-course.     The  fact  that  most  of  the  towns  of  the 
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State  have  a  high  school  is  not  proof  that  all  those  who 
will  teach  rural  schools  can  go  through  a  high-school  course 
of  three  or  four  years,  and  then  a  normal-school  course  of 
two  or  three  years.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
normal  school  does  not  get  too  far  from  those  whom  it  was 
especially  set  to  serve.  There  is  needed  a  more  careful 
determination  of  the  qualities  and  attainments  requisite 
for  entrance  upon  the  work  of  preparation  for  teaching. 
These  are  sometimes  given  in  larger  measure  by  the  expe- 
riences and  responsibilities  of  coimtry  life  than  by  the  grad- 
ed city  high  school,  and  with  these  every  added  step  in 
education  is  great  gain.  So  far  as  raising  the  standard  of 
admission  is  in  response  to  a  claim  that  all  academic  stud- 
ies should  be  taken  out  of  the  normal-school  course,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  claim  is  not  universally  recognized 
as  valid  by  those  who  have  had  most  experience  of  work 
at  home,  and  can  find  but  little  warrant  abroad.  In  the 
normal  schools  of  Prussia,  Austria,  Switzerland  and 
France,  for  example,  a  larger  proportion  of  time  is  given 
tc  academic  studies  th«ui  in  many  of  the  normal  schools  of 
the  United  States,^  but  with  directions,  certainly  in 
France,  that  in  all  the  course  the  professional  aim  shall 
be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

It  is  evident  that  for  the  fitting  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  rural  school  some  agency  is  needed  intermediate 
between  the  brief  convention  or  institute  and  the  normal 
school,  with  its  two  or  four  years'  course,  so  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  majority  of  rural  school-teachers.  What 
shall  it  be? 

Several  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  solution  of  the 

problem:  (1)  A  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  rural 

schools  cannot  afford  the  time  and  expense  of  a  two  years' 

'  See  Keport  of  Committee  on  Normal  EducatioD,  ProceedlDgs  of  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education,  1892. 
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course  in  a  normal  school.  (2)  The  receipts  from  em- 
ployment in  the  rural  school  under  present  conditions  do 
not  remunerate  one  for  the  expense  of  a  normal-school 
course.  This  is  a  simple  matter  of  business,  and  sentiment 
will  not  change  the  facts.  (3)  Other  conditions  remain- 
ing the  same,  attendance  at  a  school  is  in  an  inverse  ratio 
•  to  the  distance  between  school  and  home.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  for  a  short  course. 

To  meet  these  conditions  there  is  needed  a  normal  tram- 
ing  school  with  a  short  course  of  study.  The  place  is  a 
village  which  will  give  over  its  schools  to  ttiis  normal  train- 
ing school  for  practice  schools.  These  practice  schools, 
organized  as  primary  schools  in  one  room  and  as  grammar 
schools  in  another,  will  show  what  can  be  done  with  schools 
in  the  simplest  form  of  gradation.  For  a  part  of  the 
course  all  the  grades  should  be  brought  together  to  illus- 
trate the  work  of  the  one-teacher  school,  such  work  as 
should  be  done  in  the  ungraded  school.  A  faculty  of  five 
or  six  good  teachers,  including  practice-school  teachers, 
would  suffice  for  such  a  school. 

This  is  the  general  organization — ^what  the  work? 
Treatment  of  matter  essential  to  good  teaching  would  be 
grounded  on  simple  fundamental  principles.  Deficiencies 
in  education  would  be  supplemented  by  soimd  teaching; 
principles  of  teaching  and  of  school  management  would 
be  taught  and  illustrated.  Many  might  learn  to  do  well 
what  they  had  never  done  at  all;  most  would  learn  to  do 
better  what  they  had  done  poorly.  From  these  schools 
would  come  many  students  for  fuller  courses  of  training 
and  a  still  wider  usefulness. 

This  plan  in  its  development  would  give  a  system  of 
district  training  scihools,  analogous  to  the  county  model 
schools  of  Ontario,  and  the  training  schools  of  Quebec  and 
Manitoba,  with  a  course  of  study  and  training  of  one  year, 
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the  first  half  of  which  should  be  mainly  academic,  for 
those  who  need  this  preparation,  the  second  half  mainly 
professional,  the  work  so  planned  that  those  of  more  ad- 
vanced scholarship  need  take  only  the  course  of  the  sec- 
ond half  year.  Of  these  schools  there  should  be  at  least 
one  in  every  county  of  the  State  (Appendix  N)' 

The  practice  in  teaching  should  be  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. Every  teacher  in  the  school  should  be,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  training  teacher;  he  should  be  responsible  for  the- 
methods  of  teaching  in  his  own  subjects,  and  should  di- 
rect lessons  given  by  members  of  his  classes  to  children 
from  the  model  training  schools.  Besides  such  lessons, 
illustrative  of  methods  of  teaching,  the  pupil-teacher 
should  be  trained  in  conducting  school  work  in  the  school- 
rooms, under  conditions  similar  to  those  which  she  will 
find  in  her  own  school.  While  teaching  in  the  practice 
school  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  in  charge,  she 
should  be  left  more  and  more  to  her  own  judgment;  she 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  school,  and  for  the  teaching  of  a  class,  not  merely  of 
a  group. 

The  membership  of  the  class  for  training  should  be 
limited  to  such  numbers  as  will  give  the  full  advantage 
of  the  training  course,  or,  with  a  practice  school  of  the 
size  presupposed,  to  about  twenty-five.  A  large  class- 
necessitates  the  teaching  of  groups,  not  of  full  classes  with 
the  control  of  a  school.  The  French  law  limits  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  each  normal  school  to  three  classes  of 
twenty-five  each. 

The  practice  schools  should  be  under  the  exclusive  in- 
struction and  control  of  their  regular  teachers  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  the  time  to  keep  them  up  to  the  standard, 
of  veritable  model  schools  as  well. 

The  completion  of  this  course  should  give  a  teacher^s- 
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certificate  of  elementary  grade,  which  would  also  give  ad- 
mission to  the  State  normal  school  with  due  credit  on 
the  normal-school  course  for  work  already  accomplished. 

There  should  be  a  summer  term  for  rural  school-teach- 
ers in  every  normal  school  in  the  United  States.  The 
plant  of  the  normal  school  has  cost  thousands,  in  some 
cases  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  summer  this  investment  remains  entirely 
unproductive.  The  success  of  the  summer  term  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  significant,  and  the  Winona  plan, 
adopted  this  year  in  all  the  State  normal  schools  of  Minne- 
sota, sets  the  example  for  the  nation  {Appendix  S).  In 
normal  schools  the  work  of  the  first  year — or  the  firM 
part  of  the  course — should  be  so  planned  as  to  have  a  unity 
in  itself  as  a  preparation  for  rural  school^achers,  and  the 
results  accomplished  in  the  sununer  term  should  count  on 
this  course  so  as  to  encourage  subsequent  attendance  at  the 
normal  school.  The  summer  term  should  not  be  an  insti- 
tute nor  a  summer  school,  in  the  usual  sense,  but  should 
combine  the  elements  of  the  other  terms  of  the  year;  the 
attendance  of  children  in  the  training  school  could  be  se- 
cured easily  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day. 

There  should  be  organized  in  all  States  a  system  of  nor- 
mal-school extension  analogous  to  the  university  exten- 
sion. Wherever  a  class  if  sufiicient  size  can'  be  *f ormed,  a 
teacher  should  be  provided.  The  work  should  be  so  or- 
ganized and  conducted  as  to  lead  to  definite  results  which 
can  be  credited  to  the  members  of  the  class. 

There  are  two  possible  agencies  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  rural  schools  that  have  not  been  mentioned: 

1.  City  Tradnrng  Schools. — ^In  large  cities  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  city  training  school  will  prepare  teach- 
ers for  rural  schools;  all  their  graduates  usually  find  em- 
ployment at  home.     But  cities  in  this  countrv  with  a 
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population  of  more  than  50,000  are  oomparatively  very 
few,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  training  schools 
in  cities  of  less  than  50,000  will  prepare  more  teachers 
than  can  be  provided  with  employment  in  those  cities. 
The  surplus  will  naturally  seek  positions  in  the  village  and 
oountry  schools. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  city  of  about  50,000,  has  had  a 
training  school  for  eight  years.  During  that  time  25  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  have  found  employ- 
ment in  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  coimty  and  State. 
If  the  training  school  is  encouraged,  it  can  be  made  an 
important  factor  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural 
schools.  A  part  of  the  course  in  these  schools  should, 
therefore,  deal  with  the  conditions  of  the  imgraded  schools 
of  the  country,  and  the  instruction  should  be  specifically 
adapted  to  meet  those  conditions. 

2.  AgricuUurdl  Colleges. — ^Many  pupils  in  agricultural 
scthools  and  colleges  teach  during  their  course.  In  some 
cases  the  agricultural  college  is  brought  nearer  the  people 
by  the  establishment  of  branches.  Thus  in  Alabama 
there  has  been  established  in  each  congressional  district  a 
branch  agricultural  school,  closely  related  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college  of  the  State.  Cannot  such 
schools  accomplish  much  in  the  specific  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  work  of  the  rural  schools? 

3.  Hi^h  Schools- — ^An  effective  auxiliary  in  the  tarain- 
ing  of  elementary  teachers  may  be  foimd  in  high  schools. 
In  1894-96  there  were  in  New  York  247  such  classes,  with 
2,482  students.  The  regulations  prescribe  the  profes- 
sional qualifications  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  instruct 
these  classes,  and  the  equipment  and  the  opportunitiej 
for  observation  and  practice  to  be  furnished.  The  course 
of  study,  extending  through  one  year,  covers  the  ground 
of  common-school  studies,  including  with  subject-matter 
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the  treatment  of  methods  of  teaching,  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, school  management,  and  school  law.  The  school 
is  to  furnish  each  day  the  opportunity  for  the  class,  or 
some  members  of  it,  to  observe  methods  of  teaching  in 
the  several  grades  of  common-school  work,  and,  when 
practicable,  the  opportunity  to  teach  in  such  grades  under 
proper  criticism  and  direction. 

A  system  similar  to  this  is  in  operation  in  the  province 
of  Quebec. 

Although  these  training  classes  cannot  take  the  place 
nor  do  the  work  of  special  training  schools,  yet  they 
offer  a  ready  means  for  effecting  some  immediate  im- 
provement in  the  teaching  force  of  the  State,  and  for  tho- 
selection  of  those  who  have  such  fitness  for  teaching  as 
will  justify  their  pursuing  a  special  professional  course. 
The  teachers  of  such  classes  must  themselves  have  received 
thorough  pedagogical  instruction,  else  the  result  must  be 
a  failure;  hence  the  necessity  is  apparent  for  pedagogical 
courses  in  all  colleges. 

According  to  the  generalizations  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  last  census,  over  an  area  of  our  country  of  1,688,827 
square  miles,  containing  a  population  of  two  to  forty-five 
to  the  square  mile,  the  occupation  of  the  people  is  mainly 
agriculture;  of  this  territory  1,096,790  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  a  people  mainly  engaged  in  systematic  agri- 
culture, leaving  about  260,000  sguare  miles,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  forty-five  and  upwards  to  the  square  mile,  in 
which  the  leading  interests  are  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, and  in  which  professional  and  personal  service  are 
ii:  large  demand.  The  numbers  engaged  in  the  principal 
occupations  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  latest 
United  States  census,  were  as  follows: 
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Fiirm  and  garden 8,376,979 

All  the  professions 944,323 

Domestic  and  personal  service 4,360,606 

Trade  and  transportation 8,326,962 

Manufacturing  and   mechanical   industries 6,091,669 

In  behalf  of  all  these  occupations,  except  the  profes- 
sions and  agriculture,  the  claim  has  been  made  and  has 
been  allowed  that  special  instruction  in  their  interest  be 
made  an  important  part  of  the  school  curriculum — ^in 
commercial  courses;  in  cooking;  in  manual  training,  on 
which  such  vast  sums  have  been  expended.  Indeed,  for 
many  of  the  professions  much  of  the  school  instruction 
is  a  direct  preparation. 

Much  is  said  of  the  necessity  for  considering  the  en- 
vironment of  the  child;  for  bringing  into  his  school  life  the 
thoughts  and  interests  of  his  home  life,  that  the  school 
may  not  prove  to  him  a  thing  remote  and  foreign;  of  mak- 
ing the  school  a  recognition  of  his  past  and  a  preparation 
for  his  future.  Little  sign  of  this  can  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  rural  school. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  normal  school  of  all  grades 
should  recognize  more  fully  than  they  do  the  environ- 
ment and  probable  future  life  of  the  children  in  the  schools, 
or  rather,  they  should  recognize  the  lines  along  which 
lives  of  most  probable  future  happiness  would  lie.  As 
has  been  shown,  much  the  largest  class  of  the  workers 
of  this  country  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  environ- 
ments of  their  children  are  rural.  The  rural  school 
should  aim  especially  to  make  country  life  more  attract- 
ive and  beautiful,  and  should  pay  more  attention  to 
rural  industries.  Every  normal  school  should  have  a:* 
a  means  of  instruction  a  school  garden,  planned  and  con- 
ducted not  merely  to  teach  the  pure  science  of  botany, 
but  also  the  simple  principles  of  the  applied  science  of 
agriculture  and  gardening;  and  every  rural  school  may 
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reach  the  home.  This  element  of  industrial  training 
should  be  especially  emphasized  in  the  colored  normal 
schools  and  rural  schools  of  the  South. 

Other  countries  lead  us.  A  farm  has  been  set  apart 
for  this  line  of  instruction  at  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia.  The  school  garden  is  com- 
mon in  the  countries  of  Europe  most  advanced  in  popular 
education.  The  school  garden  and  the  nursery  of  fruit 
trees  are  a  feature  of  the  normal  schools  of  France;  there 
ii  a  course  of  agriculture  in  the  normal  schools  for  men, 
of  horticulture  in  the  normal  schools  for  women. 

The  course  in  agriculture  treats  of  preparation  of  the 
soil,  special  culture  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  fruit  trees, 
grafting,  and  the  vegetable  garden. 

The  course  in  horticulture  in  the  normal  schools  for 
women  treats  of  the  garden  in  its  general  arrangements — 
the  fruit  garden,  the  vegetable  garden,  the  flower  gar- 
den. 

Each  garden  has  a  space  reserved  as  a  botanic  garden 
for  instruction  in  the  science  of  botany. 

The  instruction  received  in  the  normal  school  is  ap- 
plied in  the  school  garden  of  the  rural  school.^ 

^  The  school  jc&rden  in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School  has  proved  a  source  of  interest  and  of  instruction  to  pupils 
of  all  grades  in  the  training  schools  and  in  the  normal  schools,  such  as 
nothing  else  can  replace.  In  this  garden  all  the  grains  and  vegetables 
grown  in  the  region  were  cultivated,  together  with  a  great  variety  of 
flowers.  Each  class  in  school  had  assigned  to  it  a  plot,  for  which  it  was 
responsible.  In  the  George  Putnam  School,  in  Boston,  a  part  of  the 
school  yard  was  turned  into  a  garden,  which  has  received  several  prizes 
from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  On  certain  days  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  is  used  as  a  place  for  botanical  study  by  the 
school  children.  I  found  once  on  the  roof  of  a  London  schoolhouse, 
which  was  used  as  the  girls'  playground,  a  large  and  beautiful  oollec- 
tion  of  plants.  And  yet  the  rural  school  almost  utterly  ignores  its  only 
possible  laboratory,  the  out-of-doors,  the  garden  laboratory,  right  at 
hand.    Here  lies  a  duty,  not  a  choice  merely,  for  the  normal  school. 
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A  French  report  says  that  the  French  farmer  is  at  first 
opposed  to  book  farming;  but  when  he  sees  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  teacher's  garden  are  superior  to  his  own,  he 
is  glad  to  learn. 

M.  Boutan,  an  inspector  general  of  public  instruction, 
says  in  a  report:  *We  can  cite  several  departments  in 
which,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  the  teachers,  the  wealth 
of  the  country  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  from 
which  the  exportation  of  fine  fruit  has  become  the  source 
of  considerable  profit." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  improvements  in 
agriculture  might  result  from  the  general  diffusion  of  such 
instruction  through  school  gardens,  under  the  direction  of 
qualified  teachers.  Is  there  any  other  means  for  such 
improvement  in  sight  of  this  generation?  And  still  a 
higher  good  for  the  country  life  might  come  from  thus 
blending  its  utilities  and  its  beauties  in  the  thought  of  the 
child. 

Your  subcommittee  would  also  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  two  other  lines  of  work  already  developed  in  the 
graded  schools,  and  of  a  third,  which  must  be  made  promi- 
nent in  all  schools — ^language,  elements  of  science  or  na- 
ture study,  and  morals.  Whatever  goes  into  the  common 
school  must  go  into  the  normal  school.  Hence,  even  in 
the  brief  course  of  normal-school  training,  the  instruction 
in  the  English  language,  instruction  in  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  its  beauty  and  strength,  instruction  leading 
toward  such  command  of  its  terms  as  will  tend  to  make  it 
a  transparent  medium  for  the  expression  of  thought,  must 
be  held  of  fundamental  importance.  There  must  be  such 
training  in  elementary  science  and  in  manipulation  as  will 
give  tJie  teacher  essential  knowledge  and  skill  in  this  line 
of  teaching,  and  there  must  be  such  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary psychology  and  ethics  as  is  necessary  for  the 
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comprehension  of  general  principles  of  method,  and  of  the 
scope  and  methods  of  instruction  in  morals;  and  as  result 
of  all  the  preparation  which  can  be  given  there  should  be 
a  clear  comprehension  of  the  essential  aims  of  education. 
Would  that  all  our  teachers  could  have  constantly  in 
mind  and  at  hand  such  a  statement  as  is  foimd  on  the  desks 
of  the  common-school  teachers  of  France  (Appendix  R). 

EXAMINATION   AND    CERTIFICATION    OF 
TEACHEES. 

Were  t-eaching  a  profession  in  the  sense  in  which  law 
and  medicine  are  professions,  teachers  themselves  would 
formulate  the  terms  of  professional  recognition;  but  evi- 
dently the  time  for  that  is  not  yet.  What  the  public 
school  is  immediately  to  aim  for  is  uniformity  in  State 
examinations,  and  we  have  to  consider  the  agencies,  the 
standards,  the  methods  for  these  examinations.  The 
agency  may  be  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, a  special  examining  board,  or  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation when  such  board  exists.  Times  and  places  for 
examination  should  be  announced  frequent  enough  and 
numerous  enough  to  meet  all  reasonable  demand.  The 
scope  and  character  of  the  examinations  should  be  an- 
nounced long  enough  beforehand  to  enable  candidates 
to  consider  the  matter  deliberately,  as  is  now  done  in  re- 
gard to  examinations  for  admission  to  college  and  for  the 
civil  service.  Information  as  to  books  for  use  and  as  to 
modes  of  preparation  should  be  given.  Each  examina- 
tion should  be  conduced  by  an  expert,  and  the  papers 
should  be  critically  examined. 

Certificates  granted  should  be  graded  as  to  the  range 
of  the  examination,  not  as  to  length  of  validity,  unless  the 
certificate  be  a  provisional  one.     A  one-year's  physician 
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would  receive  little  credit;  why  should  a  one-year's  teacher 
receive  more? 

Examinations  should  cover  the  range  of  work  required 
of  the  teacher,  and  should  be  written,  oral,  and  practical. 
The  written  examinations  should  be  planned  not  merely 
to  test  the  candidate's  range  of  acquirement,  but  rather 
his  accuracy,  his  general  style  of  thought  and  expression. 
The  oral  examination  should  test  the  range  of  attainment, 
the  personality  of  the  candidate,  and  his  readiness  in  re- 
source. These  two  are  generally  combined  in  one — the 
written  form — but  there  are  great  advantages  in  the  separa- 
tion whenever  it  is  practicable. 

The  examination  for  the  elementary  certificate  should 
<50ver  the  ground  of  common-school  studies,  witb  so  much 
of  the  elements  of  science  as  is  demanded  for  the  intelligent 
teaching  of  the  nature  lessons  in  the  common-school  course. 
The  questions  should  be  few,  but  comprehensive,  and 
such  as  will  fairly  test  the  reflective  power  of  the  oandr- 
<iate. 

The  professional  examination  for  the  elementary  grade 
of  certificate  should  not  be  severe,  but  should  require 
clear  general  statements  regarding  methods  of  conducting 
recitations  and  the  organization  and  management  of  a 
schiDjol. 

The  practical  examination,  or  the  test  of  skill,  for  the 
elementary  grade  of  certificate,  should  include  some  test 
of  the  candidate's  ability  to  plan  a  lesson  and  an  exam- 
ination paper  in  some  common-school  subject,  and  to  con- 
duct a  recitation.  If  the  candidate  has  been  a  membep 
of  a  class  in  training,  a  record  of  this  practical  work  might 
be  brought  over  from  the  work  in  that  class. 

So  much  ability  as  is  implied  by  this  examination  is 
necessary  to  the  good  teaching  of  any  school.  Wherever 
this  ability  cannot  be  secured  now  for  the  rural  school,  a 
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clear  public  appreciation  of  the  need  will  lead  to  a  supply 
of  the  means. 

The  examination  for  the  advanced  certificate  should  in 
general  cover  the  ground  of  an  English  high  school  course 
of  at  least  three  years,  or  fair  equivalents  for  such  a 
course.  A  special  sertificate  might  be  given  for  a  foreign 
language.  This  examination  should  include  psychology 
and  ethics,  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  vocal  music. 

The  professional  examination  for  the  advanced  certifi- 
cate should  include  history  of  education,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, general  principles  of  pedagogy,  and  the  organization 
and  management  of  schools. 

The  practical  examination  should  include  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  of  lessons  and  of  examinations;  judging  th^ 
character  of  a  lesson  and  a  written  paper;  teaching,  in- 
cluding an  oral  lesson  on  some  subject  in  nature  study, 
elements  of  science,  language,  or  morals. 

As  in  the  examination  for  the  elementary  certificate,  if 
the  candidate  is  a  member  of  any  training  class,  the  prac- 
tical examination  can  be  taken  in  that  class. 

Formulating  the  preceding  statements,  teachers'  certifi- 
cates should  be  graded  in  two  general  classes — elementary 
and  advanced — ^and  in  each  class  three  grades. 

ELEMENTARY. 

(1)  Elementary  scholastic  certificate.  Grade  3. 

(2)  Elementary  professional  certificate,  Grade  2. 

(3)  Elementary  certificate  of  skill.  Grade  1. 

ADVANCED. 

(1)  Advanced  scholastic  certificate,  Grade  3. 

(2)  Advanced  professional  certificate.  Grade  2. 

(3)  Advanced  certificate  of  skill.  Grade  1. 
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A  life  certificate  of  either  class  and  honorable  recogni- 
tion in  the  profession  should  be  granted  after  a  certain 
period  of  successful  teaching  to  those  holding  the  first- 
grade  certificate  of  that  class. 

In  each  class  the  higher  certificate  presupposes  the  lower; 
thus  Grade  1  cannot  be  obtained  without  3  and  2. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  examinations  of  teachers  for 
rural  schools  in  the  United  States  to-day  do  not  go  beyond 
the  range  of  the  elementary  certificate,  Grade  3,  as  here 
given;  the  elementary  certificate.  Grade  2,  could  be  ob- 
tained by  attendance  upon  a  teachers'  training  class  in  a 
high  school.  A  course  in  a  district  training  school  organ- 
ized as  described  in  this  report,  or  a  partial  course  of  one 
year  in  a  State  normal  school,  should  give  the  complete  ele- 
mentary certificate.  In  many  cases  thoughtful  and  suc- 
cessful teachers  in  the  rural  school,  by  their  own  study  and 
the  help  afforded  by  a  well-conducted  reading  circle  and  a 
normal  extension  course,  could  rise  from  the  elementary 
certificate.  Grade  3,  to  the  complete  elementary  certificate. 
A  high-school  course  would  give  advanced  certificate. 
Grade  3,  and,  with  the  course  in  a  high-school  teachers^ 
training  class,  might  give  advanced  certificate.  Grade  2. 
The  complete  advanced  certificate  could  be  obtained  by  a 
two-years'  course  in  a  normal  school. 

This  gradation  of  examinations  and  certificates  will  util- 
ize to  the  utmost  the  existing  educational  agencies,  will 
point  out  to  teachers  a  way  in  which  they  may  rise  step  by 
step,  and  will  thus  encourage  their  advance,  and  will  secure 
to  the  rural  school  the  benefit  of  their  improvement. 

A  question  will  arise  as  to  the  interval  between  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  advanced  certificate.  (For  a  wider  in- 
terval established  in  Manitoba  see  Appendix  X.)  In  many 
cases  it  may  be  best  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  advanced 
certificate  and  make  it  intermediate  between  the  elementary 
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certificate  and  the  normal  school  diploma  attesting  the  com- 
pletion of  a  two-years'  course.  On  this  question  your 
subcommittee  pronounces  no  opinion.  It  would  point  out 
a  way  by  which  the  teachers  of  the  rural  school  as  it  now  is 
may  be  taken  as  they  are  and  induced  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  advanced  study,  and  by  which  the  school  may  derive 
all  possible  benefit  from  the  advance;  and  your  subcommit- 
tee believes  liiat,  by  such  a  course,  standards  will  gradually 
be  raised  all  along  the  line. 

Your  Subcommittee  on  the  Supply  of  Teachers  for  Ru- 
ral Schools,  in  closing  its  report,  would  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  main  points  in  this  discussion. 

It  appears  that  there  are  numerous  agencies  which  may 
be  made  available  for  the  improvement  of  rural  school- 
teachers already  in  the  service.  With  these  the  only  ques- 
tion is  that  of  more  perfect  organization. 

Although  there  is  in  general  an  increase  in  interest  in 
educational  questions,  and  an  elevation  of  standards  of 
teaching,  yet  the  large  majority  of  rural  school-teachers  now 
enter  upon  their  work  with  no  professional  preparation; 
the  improvement  in  the  character  of  rural  schools,  where 
there  has  been  any  improvement,  has  been  slow;  large  sec- 
tions of  the  country  report  no  advance,  some  report  a  de- 
cline. 

The  causes  for  this  condition,  and  the  changes  needed, 
are  not  far  to  seek: 

1.  The  school  year  must  be  lengthened  to  a  full  school 
year  of  nine  or  ten  months,  in  order  that  skilled  teachers 
may  be  retained.  This  result  can  be  secured,  as  it  has 
been  secured  elsewhere  when  its  absolute  necessity  has  been 
recognized.  The  State,  among  other  conditions  for  pay- 
ment from  the  school  fund,  may  prescribe  a  full  school 
year,  which  is  done  in  England,  as  logically  as  six,  or  seven, 
or  eight  months,  now  done  in  some  of  our  States,  or  it  may 
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secure  this  result,  as  it  has  been  secured  in  Canada,  by 
making  the  length  of  the  school  so  prominent  a  condition  in 
the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  as  to  insure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  county  and  the  town  to  this  end. 

2.  The  existing  agencies  for  the  supply  of  teachers  for 
rural  schools  do  not  suffice.  There  must  be  modifications 
in  these,  and  the  provision  of  others. 

3.  There  must  be  some  definite  standard  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  teachers,  coming  within  reach  of  the  teacher  of 
the  rural  school,  and  encouraging  advance  to  such  higher 
degrees  of  attainment  and  skill  as  will  give  full  professional 
recognition.  And  your  committee  believes  that  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  secure  inter-state  reoc^nition. 

The  question  of  finance  does  not  lie  within  the  province 
of  this  subcommittee,  but  it  does  not  believe  that  the 
financial  difficulty  need  prevent  the  necessary  reform. 
When  there  is  once  full  recognition  by  the  State  of  its  final 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  every  child  within  its- 
borders,  there  will  be  possible  such  an  adjustment  of  ex- 
penses between  it  and  the  lower -educational  units  as  will 
be  burdensome  to  none  and  just  to  all. 

Your  subcommittee  has  sought  to  ascertain  accurately 
what  the  rural  school  now  is;  in  all  its  suggestions  it  has  had 
in  view  the  rural  school  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  believes  that 
this  nation  can  have  such  a  system  of  schools  for  all  its  peo- 
ple as  may  challenge  comparison  vrith  any  other,  and  that  it 
will  have  such  a  system  when  it  clearly  perceives  the  in- 
justice and  the  peril  of  the  present  condition,  and  the  way 
in  which  safety  lies. 

CHARLES  C.  ROUNDS, 

Chairman, 
DAVID  L.  KIEHLE, 
JOErN"  H.  PHILLIPS. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INSTRUO 
TIOIT  AND  DISCIPLINE. 


Your  Subcommittee  on  Course  of  Study,  Methods  of  In- 
struction, and  Discipline  in  Rural  Schools,  begs  leave  to 
report  herewith  that  it  has  carefully  considered  the  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  thinly  settled  districts  with  the  intent 
to  discov^er  the  evils  that  exist  in  the  schools  as  a  conse- 
quence of  those  conditions,  such,  for  example,  as  (1)  lihe 
want  of  classiificaition  and  (2)  the  impossibility  of  thoriough 
instruction  on  the  part  of  thfe  teacher,  as  well  as  (3)  the  lacjc 
of  Ijhat  stimulus  which  comes  to  the  pupdl  from  working  at 
reasonable  tasks  in  company  with  his  equals.  Tour  com- 
mittee has  hereinafter  described  and  discussed  various  rem- 
edies, which  it  believes  will  have  useful  results  in  prac- 
tice. 

About  one-half  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  United  States 
teach  what  are  called  ungraded  schools.  They  receive  in 
one  room  pupils  of  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of  advancement, 
from  ABC's  upward,  sometimes  even  to  Algebra  and  Latin. 
In  extreme  cases  each  pupil  is  a  class  by  himself  in  all 
branches,  except  perhaps  reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  It 
quite  often  happens  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  text- 
books, each  pupil  having  a  different  edition  or  different 
author;  the  teacher  is  often  obliged  to  borrow  the  pupil's 
book  when  he  hears  him  recite. 

According  to  Mr.  Hinsdale's  studies  of  the  United  States 
census  (see  Appendix  A)  the  sparsely  settled  region  of  the 
country  includes,  first,  one-third  of  the  whole  domain  en- 
tirely uninhabited  or  containing  fewer  than  two  inhabitants 
per  square  mile;  secondly,  an  area  of  1,688,827  miles  with 
from  two  to  forty-five  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  leaving 
only  260,000  square  miles  containing  more  than  forty-five 
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to  the  square  mile,  and  the  448  cities  with  an  aggregate  of 
nearly  19,000,000  people. 

It  happens  that  ungraded  rural  schools  with  a  very 
small  attendance  ore  to  be  found  even  in  the  most  thickly 
peopled  states  and  often  in  proximity  to  cities.  Rhode  Is- 
land in  1895  reports  158  out  of  its  263  schools  as  ungraded 
and  sixty-four  of  them  as  containing  fewer  than  ten  pupils 
each;  three  towns  have  in  the  aggregate  thirty-nine  schools 
averaging  fewer  than  ten  pupils.  Vermont  in  1893  report- 
ed 153  schools  with  six  pupils  or  less  each.  Massachusetts 
in  1893-94  reported  sixteen  towns  with  an  aggregate  of 
nearly  100  schools  with  an  average  of  eleven  pupils.  New 
York  in  1894-95  reported  2,988  schools  with  fewer  than 
ten  pupils  each  and  7,529  with  less  than  twenty.  Other 
examples  are  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Maintenance. 

A  school  with  ten  pupils  of  ages  from  five  to  fifteen  years, 
of  different  degrees  of  advancement,  some  beginning  to 
learn  their  letters,  others  advanced  from  one  to  eight  or 
nine  years  in  the  course  of  study,  cannot  be  graded  or  classi- 
fied to  advantage,  but  must  for  the  most  part  be  taught  in- 
dividually. The  beginner  who  does  not  yet  know  a  letter 
should  not  be  placed  in  a  class  with  another  who  began 
last  year  and  can  now  read  lessons  in  the  middle  of  the 
primer.  It  will  not  do  to  place  in  the  same  class  a  boy  be- 
ginning nimieration  and  another  one  who  has  already  mas- 
tered the  multiplication  table.  The  beginner  in  grammar 
has  not  yet  learned  the  technique,  and  is  confused  and  dis- 
eouraged  by  the  instruction  given  to  another  pupil  in  his 
class  who  has  already  learned  the  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions. 

Any  attempt,  in  short,  to  instruct  two  or  more  pupils  in 
a  class,  when  there  is  a  difference  of  a  yearns  work  in  their 
advancement,  results  in  humiliating  and  discourgaging  the 
less  advanced  and  in  making  the  maturer  pupils  conceited. 
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Higher  learning  in  the  possession  of  a  fellowman  seems  to 
an  illiterate  person  as  something  magical,  or  bordering  on 
the  miraculous:  lie  can  make  combinations  of  thought 
which  surprise  those  who  are  unused  to  them.  The  case 
i?  worse  with  the  child  in  school.  To  him  the  elevation 
given  by  a  year's  study  seems  an  endowment  of  nature  and 
not  a  result  of  industry.  Permanent  injury  to  the  pupils  is 
very  often  occasioned  by  wrong  classification.  For  not 
only  does  the  lower  suffer  from  discouragement,  but  the 
higher  pupil  is  necessarily  injured  by  not  being  held  to  his 
best.  The  teacher  is  perforce  obliged  to  adapt  the  lesson 
to  the  average  of  the  class.  This  does  not  give  enough 
work  for  the  advanced  pupil,  although  it  gives  too  much 
for  those  below  the  average.  There  is  not  enough  demand 
upon  the  first,  to  continue  the  increase  of  his  powers;  he 
becomes  indolent  and  stops  growing. 

For  these  reasons  classification  as  above  described  ought 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  rural  school;  it  must  remain  un- 
graded, and  as  a  result  the  teacher  must  resort  to  individual 
instruction  wherever  there  are  intervals  of  a  year  or  more 
in  degrees  of  advancement  between  pupils,  and  this  is  the 
actual  practice  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  such  schools. 
The  older  pupils  at  least  should  have  separate  grammar, 
history,  and  arithmetic  lessons. 

It  is  understood  by  your  subcommittee,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  even  in  a  small  school  of  six  to  ten  pupils  there 
may  be  two  or  more  pupils  of  sufficiently  near  stages  of 
progress  to  form  one  class — for  example,  two  beginners  in 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  or  history.  It  may  b^ 
that  a  dull  pupil  has  already  been  studying  arithmetic, 
grammar,  or  history  for  a  quarter  or  a  half  year,  and  that 
a  bright  pupil  just  commencing  the  study  would  be  able 
to  keep  up  with  him  on  a  review  from  the  beginning  of  the 
book;  but  it  would  not  do  place  a  dull  pupil  commencing  a 
study  with  a  bright  one  who  had  already  a  half  year's  start 
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iri  it.  It  often  happens  that  pupils  pkced  in  the  same  class 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  separate  widely  in  power  to 
learn  new  lessons  before  the  middle  of  the  year.  In  such 
cases  a  class  should  be  broken  up  to  prevent  the  two-fold 
injury,  namely,  to  the  bright  pupil  by  assigning  him  too 
short  lessons,  and  to  the  dull  pupil  by  assigning  him  more 
than  he  can  well  accomplish. 

The  teacher,  even  after  forming  classes  in  writing,  read- 
ing, and  spelling,  has  twelve  to  fifteen  lessons  to  hear  in  a 
forenoon  and  n^ly  as  many  more  for  the  afternoon. 
There  is  an  average  of  less  than  ten  minutes  for  each  reci- 
tation. The  ideal  of  the  recitation  or  class  exercise  is  that 
the  teacher  probe  to  the  bottom  of  the  pupil's  preparation 
of  his  lesson,  and  correct  bad  habits  of  study.  If  the  pupil 
fails  to  maMer  by  sufficient  industry  the  details — the  facts 
and  external  items — the  teacher  counsels  and  reproves,  re- 
quiring more  work  on  the  same  lesson.  If  he  finds  that  the 
details  are  mastered  the  teacher  next  tests  the  combinations, 
the  thoughts  that  the  pupil  has  used  in  connecting  one  fact 
with  another  and  in  seeing  relations.  Facts  are  connected 
so  as  to  form  a  science  when  each  one  is  made  to  throw  light 
on  every  other  fact,  and  all  explain  each.  So  a  lesson  is 
learned  properly  when  the  pupil  can  place  each  item  in  its 
sjBtemedic  relation  to  the  whole.  He  must  imderstand  iihe 
bearings  of  all;  he  must  think  out  the  interrelations. 

Hence  it  happens  that  the  good  teacher  is  not  satisfied 
with  a  memoriter  recitation  of  the  details  of  the  lesson — 
still  less  with  a  word-for-word  rendition  of  the  text-book. 
Not  the  mere  words  of  the  book,  nor  even  the  disconnected 
facts  or  details  which  the  words  indicate,  but  to  bring  out 
the  thought  which  unites  tiheee  details  and  explains  them,  is 
the  main  object  of  the  good  recitation.  But  such  a  recita- 
tion requires  time.  The  teacher  cannot  probe  the  pupil's 
knowledge  in  five  minutes  and  correct  his  bad  habits  of 
study — nor  in  ten  minutes.     In  the  necessarily  brief  reci- 
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tation  of  the  ungraded  school  there  is  barely  time  to  test  the 
pupil's  mastery  of  lihe  external  details  of  the  le^on,  the 
mere  facts  and  technical  words.  It  is  for  this  reason  more 
especially  that  the  rural  school  has  been  the  parent  of  poor 
methods  of  instruction — of  parrot  memorizing  and  of 
learning  words  instead  of  things. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  only  one-thirtieth  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  lived  in  towns  of  8,000 
people  or  upwards,  and  more  han  90  per  cent,  of  all  the 
public  schools  were  ungraded  6ch«ools.  The  question  has 
often  been  asked  how  it  is  that  eo  many  able  men  who  be- 
came scholars  and  statesmen  and  prefessional  men  of  emi- 
nence could  have  come  from  schools  as  poor  as  the  rural 
school  is  said  to  be.  Such  eminent  men  as  were  produced 
Id  those  times  came  from  the  rural  school;  there  were  few 
graduates  from  graded  schools  to  compete  with  them.  Of 
the  men  now  living,  past  the  middle  age  of  life,  nearly  all 
received  their  early  education  in  the  rural  ungraded  school, 
because  even  as  late  as  1860  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  all  the 
public  schools  were  ungraded,  there  being  only  12i  per 
cent,  of  the  population  resident  in  cities.  The  rural  school 
threw  on  the  pupil  the  burden  of  his  education.  He  was 
obliged  to  get  his  knowledge  from  books,  such  books  as  he 
could  come  to  possess.  Bright  pupils  do  pretty  well  by 
themselves  if  given  good  books  and  taught  how  to  read 
and  to  understand  the  technique  used  in  the  elementary 
books  of  mathematics,  grammar,  and  the  other  liberal  arts. 
Any  country  boy  who  acquires  a  love  for  books,  who  has 
access  to  the  best  ones,  and  studies  them  with  energy,  will 
by  middle  age  become  a  learned  man. 

In  the  ideal  classified  school  the  teacher  has  two  classes 
of  pupils,  each  class  containing  within  it  pupils  substantially 
at  the  same  stage  of  advancement.  The  pupils  of  a  given 
class  recite  together  in  all  the  branches,  and  the  teacher  has 
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a  half  hour  for  a  lesson  and  can  go  into  the  dynamics  or 
causal  relations  of  the  facts  and  events  treated. 

Each  pupil  in  a  class  learns  as  much  from  his  fellow  pu- 
pils as  from  the  teacher  direct;  for  the  teacher  draws  out  of 
the  class  its  store  of  observations  and  reflectiions  on  the  topic 
of  the  lesson.  He  shows  up  the  one-sidedness  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  individual  pupil;  some  have  neglected  this 
point  and  some  that  other  point.  Each  has  probably  neg- 
l-eeted  something.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  each  of  the 
diligent  ones  has  brought  forward  something  new  that  is 
valuable  to  his  fellows.  Each  pupil  finds  through  the  reci- 
tation of  the  others  that  they  have  seen  some  things  that 
had  escaped  his  notice,  although  he  supposed  that  he  un- 
derstood thoroughly  the  book  presentation  of  the  subject. 
His  teacher  suggests  many  new  ideas  and  criticises  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  views  of  the  pupils  and  also,  it  may  be,  of 
the  text-book.  AH  the  statements  of  the  book  are  brought 
to  the  teet  of  verification — either  through  the  child's  ex- 
perience or  through  other  authorities.  The  child  thus 
learns  the  method  of  study. 

The  ideal  classified  school  can  teach  and  does  teach  proper 
methods  of  study;  the  rural  school  cannot  do  this  effectively 
in  its  five  or  ten-minute  recitations.  It  is  because  of  this 
that  wise  directors  of  education  have  desired  the  consolida- 
tion of  small  schools  into  large  schools  wherever  practicable. 
Two  schools  of  ten  each  furnish  on  an  average  one-half  as 
many  recitations  if  united  as  they  do  when  separate,  ow- 
ing to  the  possibility  of  pairing  or  classifying  pupils  of  the 
same  degree  of  advancement.  Ten  such  schools  united 
into  one  will  give  100  pupils,  with  a  possibility  of  classes  of 
ten  each;  which  can  be  more  efficiently  taught  than  before, 
because  the  pupil  can  learn  more  in  a  class  than  by  himself. 
The  class  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  is  a  potent  instru- 
ment for  reaching  all  sides  of  the  pupil's  observation  and 
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reflection.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  five  teachers  can  teach 
the  100  pupils  united  in  one  school  far  better  than  the  ten 
teachers  were  able  to  teach  them  in  the  ten  separate  schools. 
If  still  further  consolidation  were  possible  and  400  pupils 
were  united  in  one  school,  the  classification  might  be  im- 
proved to  such  a  degree  that  a  teacher  could  easily  take  the 
charge  of  two  classes  of  twenty  pupils,  and  ten  teachers 
could  do  far  better  work  for  each  pupil  than  was  done  by 
the  forty  teachers  in  the  forty  small  rural  schools  before 
consolidation.  Hence,  economy  becomes  a  great  item  in 
what  are  called  ^TJnion  Schools." 

Your  subcommittee,  in  this  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  classifying  and  the  corresponding  disadvantages  of  the 
want  of  classifying,  has  assumed  that  as  good  teachers  are 
supplied  to  the  rural  schools  as  to  the  schools  of  villages 
and  cities — ^teachers  of  experience  and  skill,  teachers  of 
thorough  academic  and  professional  tmning  in  normal 
schools.  It  is  assumed  that  states  have  made  provision 
for  good  salaries  dn  these  ungraded  schools,  and  that  the 
license  to  teach  requires  professional  training. 

It  is  admitted  as  a  fact,  however,  that  the  average  rural 
school-teacher  receives  a  small  salary — ^not  more  than  one- 
half  that  of  the  teacher  in  the  city  or  large  village.  It  is 
true,  as  reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Maintenance  of 
Schools,  that  some  states,  notably  California,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  others  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  are  providing,  by  a  wise  distribution  of  school 
money,  to  secure  skillful  teachers  for  these  small,  ungraded 
schools.  But  the  evils  above  described  as  appertaining  to 
instruction  in  ungraded  schools  are  of  such  a  character  as 
not  to  yield  to  ordinary  remedies. 

Your  subcommittee  would  call  special  attention  at  this 
point  to  the  evil  results  that  come  from  the  attempt  to  rem- 
edy the  defects  of  the  rural  school  by  forcing  on  it  the 
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ayaitem  of  claesificatioTi  found  in  cities.  It  is  assumed  that 
Bome  of  the  benefits  of  the  cloee  grading  possible  in  cities 
will  be  gained  for  the  rural  schools  if  they  can  roughly 
^roup  the  whole  school  into  three  or  four  classes.  A  rural 
school  of  thirty  pupils  comprising  children  from  six  to 
fiixteen  years  of  age,  and  covering  different  degrees  of  pro- 
gress from  beginners  up  to  those  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
schooling,  ore  g]iouped,  let  us  suppose,  into  four  classes  or 
grades — thus  leaving  intervals  of  two  or  more  years  of 
school  work  between  a  given  group  and  the  next  one 
above  it^ 

Your  subcommittee  has  already  pointed  out  the  evils  of 
classifying  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  together  pupils 
differing  in  degree  of  advancement  by  intervals  of  two 
jesixs.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  in  city  schools  that  one 
year's  interval  between  classes  is  too  much.  The  greatest 
danger  of  the  graded  school  system  in  cities  comes  from 
holding  back  bright  pupils  for  the  sake  of  the  slower  and 
duller  pupils.  Next  to  this  is  the  evil  to  the  dull  ones  who 
are  dragged  forward  at  an  unnatural  rate  of  progress  to 
keep  up  to  the  average  rate  of  the  class.  The  best  pupils 
are  engaged  in  "marking  time,''  while  the  slowest  are  con- 
stantly spurred  forward  by  teachers  and  parents  to  keep 
witih  their  class,  and  their  school  years  rendered  miserable. 
Their  eelf -respect  is  undermined  by  a  false  standard,  that 
^f  mere  speed  in  learning.  Tte  "marking  time"  injures 
the  bright  pupil  by  developing  lax  habits  of  study,  while 
the  forced  marches  of  the  slow  pupil  tend  to  destroy  his 
poise  of  character.  It  has  been  found  desirable,  therefore, 
in  city  schools  to  make  the  intervals  between  classes  as 
small  as  possible,  so  as  to  favor  frequent  transfers,  namely, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  bright  pupils  who  are  becoming  capa- 
ble of  a  greater  amount  of  work  into  a  higher  class,  and,  if 
necessary,  of  those  who  are  falling  behind  the  average  of 
the  class  into  the  next  one  below.     Intervals  of  a  half  year 
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are,  th-erefbre,  adopted  in  a  majority  of  the  progressiva  city 
school  syistelns,  and  many  prefer  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a 
year  where  it  is  practicable  to  make  them,  that  is,  where  a 
large  number  of  pupils  makes  possible  the  assignment  of  a 
requisite  quota  for  each  class.  At  the  request  of  the  sub- 
committee, Dr.  E.  E.  White,  an  eminent  authority  on  all 
that  relates  to  school  management,  has  furnished  a  state- 
ment of  his  views  of  classification  in  the  rural  school,  illus- 
trating them  by  a  programme,  which  allows  twenty-five 
minut-es  for  each  recitation.  But  the  intervals  between  thq 
classes  amount  to  two  years'  work,  and  inasmuch  as  he  ex- 
pressly provides  for  capable  pupils,  letting  them  **work 
ahead  of  their  classes,"  he  leaves  the  question  where  it  is 
left  by  the  subcommittee,  unless  th'e  pupils  are  supposed  to 
do  their  "advance  work''  without  the  teachers'  supervision 
(Appendix  I). 

Your  subcommittee  would  respectfully  call  attention  to 
the  danger  of  attempting  to  classify  the  rural  school  in  im- 
itation of  the  city  school  as  peculiarly  liable  to  happen  in 
those  schools  where  professionally  educated  teachers  are 
employed. 

The  state  and  city  normal  schools  have  very  properly  laid 
stress  on  grading  and  classification,  and  on  the  methods  of 
instruction  by  classes,  and  have  ignored  individual  instruc- 
tion. Their  graduates  have  mostly  sought  and  obtained 
places  in  the  graded  schools  of  cities  and  villages.  In  fact, 
the  graded  schools  have  outbid  the  rural  schools  for  teach- 
ers having  professional  training.  But,  with  the  new  move- 
ment to  secure  better  teachers  for  rural  schools  by  larger 
appropriations  from  the  State,  it  has  happened  that  many 
experiments  of  classification  are  attempted  which  result  dis- 
astrously in  the  manenr  described,  namely,  by  demoralizing, 
or  destroying  the  courage  and  ambition  of  the  exceptionally  • 
bright  and  exceptionally  dull  pupils.  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  such  rural  schools  as  adopt  a  partial  grading  sys- 
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tern  «re  apt  to  become  etiflers  of  talent  by  placmg  a  pre- 
mium on  tlie  average  scholars,  and  hoWing  back  the  prom- 
ising youth,  of  the  district 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  where  State  normal  schools 
furnish  teachers  for  the  rural  districts  there  should  be  con- 
ducted a  special  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  the  size  of  the 
school  in  determining  the  uses  and  the  dangers  of  grading 
and  classifying  pupils. 

There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  abuse  of  classifica- 
tion is  the  crying  evil  of  the  schools  of  villages  and  small 
cities.  For  the  average  pupil  these  village  graded  schools 
are  uniformly  good,  but  they  often  work  injury  to  the  ex- 
ceptional pupils  and  are  in  this  respect  sometimes  inferior 
to  the  ungraded  schools  in  sparsely  settled  districts. 

Your  subcommittee  would  here  explain  that  the  technical 
terms  "grading"  and  "classification"  are  often  used,  as 
above,  to  signify  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  dividing  of 
the  pupils  of  a  school  into  groups  or  classes,  each  contain- 
ing children  of  the  same,  or  substantially  the  same,  degree 
of  advancement  But  another  meaning  is  often  given  io 
one  of  these  terms.  The  work  of  the  year,  more  or  less, 
is  also  called  the  work  of  a  grade,  and  the  work  of  the  ele- 
na«ntary  school,  consisting  of  the  first  eight  years'  work, 
is  divided  into  eight  grades.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
in  this  second  use  of  the  word  "grade"  as  covering  a  year's 
work  that  a  school  may  be  graded,  that  is  to  say,  its  work 
may  be  arranged  upon  a  programme  of  eight  grades,  each 
one  of  which  requires  a  certain  modicum  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  etc.,  for  a  year's 
work,  and  yet  have  only  ten  or  twenty  pupils,  and  perhaps 
these  representing  only  three  or  four  of  the  eight  grades. 
By  a  graded  school,  as  applied  to  such  a  state  of  things,  is 
meant  simply  a  school  whose  programme  requires  a  regular 
sequence  of  studies  and  a  full  quota  of  studies  for  each  pu- 
pil.    If  a  pupil  is  at  a  certain  degree  of  advancement  in  his 
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arithmetic  the  programme  of  the  graded  system  would  place 
him  also  in  a  clas^  correspondingly  advanced  in  geography, 
history,  reading,  or  other  studies.  But  the  small  rural 
school  has  been  called  "ungraded''  because  it  contains  or 
may  contain  pupils  of  all  grades,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  and  consequently  obliges  the  teacher  to  scatter 
his  taching  force  over  a  wide  range  of  topics.  The  large 
school  permits  specializing  by  dividing  the  school  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pupils  of  one  grade,  or  perhaps  two  grades, 
are  taught  by  one  teacher,  the  next  one  or  two  grades  by 
another  teacher,  etc.,  permitting  each  teacher  to  specialize 
his  work  by  giving  him  fewer  topics  to  teach,  and  "conse- 
quently insuring  longer  recitation  periods  and  constant  im- 
provement in  skill. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  all  schools  will  be  graded  in  the- 
sense  that  they  will  have  a  course  of  study,  and  that  pupils 
will  take  up  their  branches  of  study  in  due  order,  and  that 
these  studies  will  be  associated,  so  that  a  given  degree  of  ad- 
vancement in  one  study  implies  a  given  degree  of  advan-ce- 
ment  an  another.  What  is  properly  called  the  correlation  of 
studies  presupposes  that  a  certain  degree  of  advancement  in 
arithmetic  corresponds  to  a  certain  degree  of  advancement 
in  geography,  reading,  grammar,  and  other  studies,  all  of 
these  being  dertermined  within  limits  by  the  pupiFs  age. 
The  word  "grading,"  as  a  synonym  for  classification,  is 
freely  used  by  your  subcommittee  in  this  report,  but  it  has 
discussed  the  topic  indicated  in  the  other  and  less  frequent 
use  of  the  word  "grading"  in  that  part  of  its  report  which 
follows,  relating  to  the  course  of  study. 

THE  COUKSE  OF  STUDY. 

Your  subcommittee  has  assumed  that  the  course  of  study 
in  the  rural  schools  should  be  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  city  schools.     The  differences  should  concern  only 
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minor  details.  It  would,  therefore,  refer  here  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  for  fuller  details,  and  for 
the  discuesion  of  tho  grounds  for  selecting  the  several 
branches  of  the  course  of  study.  The  course  of  study  of 
the  elementary  school,  whether  urban  or  rural,  should  con- 
tain those  branches  which  give  the  child  an  insight  into  the 
physical  world  and  the  means  of  conquering  it  for  human 
uses,  and  also  an  insight  into  human  nature  and  the  mo- 
tives that  control  the  actions  of  men.  The  child  should 
above  all  be  taught  how  to  combine  with  his  fellows  to  se- 
cure reasonable  ends.  The  windows  of  the  soul  are  to  be 
opened  by  the  five  branches  of  the  course  of  study,  thus  en-^ 
abling  the  youth  to  see  (1)  the  cionditions  of  inorganic  na- 
ture by  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  cfhem- 
istry;  (2)  the  conditions  of  organic  nature  by  studying 
plants  and  animals,  the  land,  water,  and  air,  and,  besides 
these,  the  means  that  man  invents  and  uses  to  connect  each 
place  with  the  rest  of  the  world — ^these  things  belonging 
to  geography.  These  two  "windows"  look  out  upon  najture. 
The  three  others  enable  us  to  see  man ;  (3)  literature  and  art 
as  revealing  human  nature,  arousing  pure  and  high  aspira- 
tions in  the  youth,  and  freeing  him  from  narrow  and  mean 
views  of  life;  (4)  the  study  of  the  structure  of  language,  as 
found  in  the  several  subdivisions  of  grammar  and  rhetoric; 
(6)  history,  which  treats  of  the  greater  self — of  man  as  a  so- 
cial whole. 

These  five  branches  belong  to  all  schools,  for  they  relate 
to  the  substance  of  humanity  and  are  necessary  for  entrance 
upon  civilization.  Besides  arithmetic,  geography,  litera- 
ture, grammar,  and  history,  there  are  collateral  branches 
that  each  school  should  include — some  of  them  information^ 
studies,  such  as  oral  courses  in  the  sciences,  in  history,  and 
in  the  arts — others  of  the  nature  of  disciplines,  or  arts  of 
skill,  such  as  vocal  music,  gymnastics,  manual  training,  the 
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art  of  cooking,  and  some  special  attention  to  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  useful  arts  practiced  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  school,  namely,  farming,  horticulture,  grazing,  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  the  like  (Appendices  G  and  H). 

In  general  these  collateral  branches  should  relate  to  the 
pupiPs  environment  and  help  him  understand  the  natural 
features  of  that  environment,  as  well  as  the  occupations  of 
his  fellow-men  in  the  neighborhood.  There  are  two  things 
to  understand  in  this  matter  of  the  geography  of  the  envi- 
ronment. First,  what  it  is  and  how  it  came  to  be — its  land 
and  water,  its  mountains  and  river  valleys,  its  climate- and 
soil,  its  productions,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  and 
their  peculiarities,  how  they  differ  from  the  productions  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Second,  the  means  by  which  man 
procures  from  nature  what  is  useful  for  himself  and  others, 
manufactures  it  and  uses  it,  or  exchanges  it  with  his  fellow- 
men  so  as  to  share  iti  the  productions  of  all  climes  and 
places,  no  matter  how  far  distant.  If  a  comparison  must 
be  made,  this  second  topic  of  elementary  geography  is  more 
important  than  the  study  of  the  natural  feautres  of  the  en- 
vironment, because  it  is  more  immediately  useful  to  the 
pupil  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Let  the  pupil  beginning  the  subject  of  geography  com- 
mence with  what  is  nearest  to  his  personal  and  social  inters 
ests,  namely,  with  the  products  of  the  industries  of  his  sec- 
tion. Let  his  studies  go  out  from  these  products  in  two  di- 
rections: first,  to  the  natural  conditions  which  make  these 
products  possible  and  which  furnish  in  general  the  raw 
material;  secondly,  in  the  direction  of  the  purpose  of  this, 
the  uses  made  of  it,  the  things  produced,  the  needs  and 
wants  of  his  fellow-men  near  and  far;  and  the  productions 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  world  which  are  needed  in  his 
section  to  complete  the  supply  of  articles  for  food,  clothing 
shelter,  protection,  and  culture.  These  items,  including 
natural  production  and  the  human  occupations  of  manufac- 
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ture  and  exchange,  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  theme  of 
geography  as  it  should  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 
But  the  home  environmeait  is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  by 
the  teacher  throughout  the  entire  course.  Arithmetic 
should  gain  ooncreteness  of  application  by  its  use  in  deal- 
ing with  home  problems.  Literature  should  be  pointed 
and  applied,  so  far  as  may  be  without  becoming  provincial, 
to  the  pupil's  environment;  and  so  the  other  branches—^, 
history,  and  even  grammar — should  be  brought  home  to  the 
pupil's  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  laame  way.  The 
pupil  should  have  prepared  for  his  study  a  list  of  the  chief 
provincialisms  of  speec^h  to  Which  his  section  is  addicted, 
and  to  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  in  which  his  neigh- 
borhood departs  from  the  national  or  international  standard 
of  usage. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  has  already  advanced  the 
opinion  that  the  industrial  and  commercial  idea  is  the  cen- 
tral idea  in  the  study  of  geography  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  leads  directly  to  the  natural  elements  of  dif- 
ference in  climate,  soil,  productions,  races  of  men,  religion, 
political  status,  and  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it 
explains  how  these  differences  have  arisen  in  some  measure 
through  oosmdc  and  geological  influences.  It  should  be 
the  teacher's  object  to  make  the  pupil  understand,  just  as 
early  as  his  growing  capacity  admits,  the  peculiarities  of 
his  habitat,  leading  him  to  study  the  land  and  water  forma- 
tions in  his  neighborhood,  and  giving  him  power  to  recog- 
nize in  the  visible  landscape  about  him  the  invisible  forces 
that  worked  in  the  past,  and  still  are  at  work  in  the  present, 
moulding  these  sihapes  and  forms.  On  the  basis  of  this 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  difference  produced  by  na- 
ture in  sK)il,  climate,  and  configuration  of  the  landscape,  he 
should  explain  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  the  counter  pro- 
cess of  civilization  which  struggles  to  overcome  these  differ- 
ences by  bridging  the  rivers  and  tunneling  the  mountains — 
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by  using  steamboat  and  mlroad  so  as  iJo  unite  each  particu- 
lar 'habitat  with,  the  rest  of  Hbe  world.  He  should  see  how  • 
man  adapts  to  his  needs  thte  climate  of  each  place  by  creat- 
ing for  himself  a  comfortable  temperature,  using  for  this 
purpose  clothing  and  shelter,  as  well  as  fuels  of  wood  and 
coal  or  derived  from  oils  and  gases,  to  protect  from  oold, 
and  on  the  other  hand  utilizing  ice  or  power  fans,  and  cre- 
ating easy  access  to  summer  dwellings  on  the  heights  of 
mountains,  or  at  the  seashore,  to  mitigate  the  heat.  He 
turns  the  soil  into  a  laboratory,  correcting  its  lacks  and  de- 
ficiencies by  adding  what  is  necessary  to  produce  the  crop 
which  he  desires.  He  naturalizes  the  useful  plants  and 
animals  of  all  climes  in  his  own  habitat.  It  is  evident  that 
•the  details  of  the  process  by  which  differences  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  production  arise,  important  as  these  are,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  pupil's  time  that 
he  neglects  to  study  the  counter-process  of  industry  and 
commerce  by  which  man  unites  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  his 
habitat,  and  progressively  overcomes  the  obstacles  to  civil- 
ization by  making  climate  and  soil  to  suit  himself  wherever 
he  wishes. 

To  restate  this  important  point  in  a  word,  it  is  true  that 
the  deeper  inquiry  into  the  process  of  continent  formation, 
the  physical  struggle  between  the  process  of  the  upheaving 
oi*  upbuilding  of  continents,  and  that  of  their  obliteration 
by  air  and  water;  the  explanation  of  the  mountains,  valleys 
and  plains,  islands,  volcanic  action,  the  winds,  the  rain  dis- 
tribution, is  indispensable  to  a  comprehension  of  the  physi- 
cal environment.  But  the  study  of  the  cities,  their  loca- 
tion, the  purposes  they  serve  as  collecting,  manufacturing, 
and  distributing  centers,  leads  most  directly  to  the  immedi- 
ate purpose  of  geography  in  the  elementary  school,  for  it  is 
the  study  of  that  civilization  in  which  the  pupil  lives  and 
moves  and  has  his  being. 

Keeping  this  human  standpoint  in  view  all  the  time  as  a 
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permanent  interest,  the  inquiry  into  causes  and  condition* 
should  proceed  concentrically  from  the  pupils  use  of  food 
and  clothing  to  the  sources  of  the  raw  materials,  th©  meth- 
ods of  their  production,  and  the  climatic,  geologic,  and 
other  reasons  that  explain  their  location  'and  their  growth. 
It  is  importiant  in  this  as  in  aU  matters  of  school  instruc- 
tion to  avoid  onesidedness.  Although  the  human  factor 
should  receive  the  most  emphasis,  special  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised lest  the  nature  factor  should  be  n'^lected. 

Your  subcommittee  would  refer  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  amder  the  head  of  "Geography"  in  the  repert  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  for  further  illustration. 

There  is  not  much  use  in  requiring  instruction  in 
branches  not  yet  reduced  to  pedagogic  form.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  matters  taught  should  be  so  systematized  for 
school  use  as  to  admit  of  arrangement  in  a  progressive  series 
of  lessons,  the  first  of  which  alone  would  be  useful  if  no 
second  lesson  followed,  and  the  subsequent  lessons  each 
useful  if  the  pupil  studied  none  of  the  following. 

Each  lesson  when  arranged  in  a  pedagogic  form  leads  up 
to  the  following  lesson  and  makes  it  easy  to  grasp,  just  as 
each  stair  makes  the  next  one  easy  to  climb.  For  example, 
the  first  lesson  in  cookery  is  an  exercise  in  accurate  measure- 
ment by  spoonfuls  and  cupfuls,  etc.,  and  calculated  not 
only  to  aid  in  the  next  lesson  and  make  it  possible,  but  also 
to  be  of  use  through  life  in  the  kitchen.  Concerted  ef- 
forts are  being  made  in  agricultural  colleges  to  reduce  to 
pedagogic  form  the  arts  of  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  the 
forest. 

THE  PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES. 

Your  sub-committee  deems  it  important  to  call  attention 
again  in  this  place  to  the  prevalence  of  a  misconception  in 
regard  to  th^e  relation  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  system 
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of  grading  and  classification.  Every  school,  whether  un- 
graded or  graded,  should  have  a  course  of  study  minutely 
arranged  so  as  to  show  lihe  average  or  reasonable  rate  of 
progress  of  the  pupil  of  a  given  age  and  advanoement  in  the 
•work  of  the  schiool;  but,  as  has  already  been  shown,  it  is 
not  required  that  the  school  shall  contain  classes  in  each 
and  all  of  lihtese  grades,  nor  indeed  classes  at  any  given  stage 
of  progress  in  the  course  of  study  as  laid,  -down  for  any  par- 
ticular quarter  or  term  of  the  year.  Above  all  it  must  be 
understood  that  in  laying  down  the  quarters  or  other  di- 
visions of  a  grade  or  year's  work  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
or  desired  that  the  pupils  entering  school  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  in  the  fall  should  commence  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  grade's  work.  If  a  class  consisting  of  two 
or  more  individuals  (or  of  one  individual  only)  left  off  the 
previous  year  in  the  third  quarter's  work  of  the  fourtih 
grade,  it  should  begin  its  work  after  vacation  at  the  point 
where  it  left  off,  unless  there  are  special  reasons  which  re- 
quire a  review  of  some  portions  of  the  work. 

The  course  of  study  is  the  measuring  rod  or  scale  which 
is  used  to  determine  at  what  point  in  the  eight  years'  work 
of  the  elementary  course  a  pupil  has  arrived.  It  should 
not  be  used  as  the  Procrustean  bed  on  which  to  sta^etch  the 
work  of  the  school  in  order  to  give  it  uniformity.  It  has 
happened  not  infrequently  in  the  past  that  upon  the  first 
adoption  of  th^  graded  system  the  superintendent  of  city 
schools  held  annual  examinations  on  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  grade,  and  for  this  purpose  insisted  upon  the 
unreasnable  requirement  that  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  school 
should  have  begun  the  work  of  a  grade  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year  and  should  be  expected  to  finish  the  grade  work  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year.  This  was  said  to  be  for 
convenience  of  promotion — all  pupils  leaving  tlie  work  of 
one  grade  and  passing  to  the  next  were  said  to  be  promoted. 
This  fiction  has  effected  serious  injuries   in   city   schools. 
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The  apparent  reason  for  sucli  a  system  was  thfe  canvenienoe 
of  the  superintendent  who  desired  to  make  only  one  set  of 
questions  for  each  grade,  and  hold  his  examinations  all  at 
one  time.     If  he  had  adopted  a  plan  of  preparing  an  ex- 
amination for  any  class  of  pupils  at  the  time  when  they 
should  have  completed  the  work  of  the  grade  (whether  in 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  quaaier),  such  a  system 
need  not  have  existed.     The  fakie  idea  of  promotion  has 
also  been  the  ,source  of  great  evils.     When  a  pupil  has 
finished  the  work  Ifidd  down  in  the  course  of  study  for  any 
grade,  he  should  begin  the  work  of  the  succeeding  grade  at 
once,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  special  examina- 
tion.    The  class  teacher  is  supposed  to  examine  her  pupils 
from  day  to  day,  for  each  recitation  is  an  examination  re- 
vealing the  pupil's  understanding  not  only  of  the  day's  work 
but  of  his  previous  lessons;  and  the  principal  of  the  school 
is  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  his 
pupils.     It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  hold  a  general 
examination  on  the  work  of  the  grade  if  the  class  teacher 
and  the  supervising  principal  have  performed  their  duty. 
It  is  understood,  too,  that  there  should  be  much  written 
work  in  the  school,  but  that  it  should  not  as  a  rule  take  the 
form  of  competitive  examinations.    There  is  no  other  exer- 
cise in  the  school  more  valuable  than  that  of  written  ex- 
pression, but  this  should  be  limited  chiefly  to  the  review 
work  of  the  pupil.     The  teacher,  for  illustration,  should 
prepare  questions  at  the  close  of  the  week,  on  the  previous 
five  or  six  days'  work,  such  questions  as  bring  out  the  most 
eesential  points  and  the  principles  which  connect  the  details 
that  have  been  studied.     The  pupil  should  be  permitted  to 
eit  down  by  himseK  with  plenty  of  time  before  him  to 
vmte  out  his  answers  to  these  probing  questions.     By  this 
means  he  learns  gradually  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  will 
do  more  thinking  in  connection  with  his  written  examina- 
tion than  in  any  other  test  or  study  in  his  school  course. 
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The  written  examination  should  not  be  postponed  till  the 
<>nd  of  the  year  or  to  the  end  of  the  quarter,  but  should  be  a 
matter  of  at  least  weekly  occurrence.  It  should  be  written 
work  of  a  i^view  character  rather  than  examination  of  a 
competitive  characfter. 

While  the  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  school  will 
^?over  eight  years  and  be  subdivided  so  as  to  show  quarterly, 
semi-annual,  or  other  stated  progress,  as  already  said,  it 
ivill  not  be  expected  that  the  rural  school  with  its  ten  or 
twenty  pupils  will  have  each  and  every  grade  represented; 
perhaps,  for  instance,  there  will  be  three  pupils  in  the  first 
grade,  two  in  the  second  grade,  one  in  the  third  grade,  none 
in  tbe  fourth  grade,  two  in  the  fifth  grade,  none  in  the 
sixtii  and  seventh,  and  two  in  the  eighth  grade. 

Your  subcommittee  assumes  likewise  that  the  discipline 
of  the  rural  school  should  be  strict  though  mild,  like  that 
of  the  city  school.  The  fundamental  school  virtues  of 
regularity,  punctuality,  and  industry  are  auxiliary  to  moral 
virtues  and  form  together  a  training  of  the  will  which  is  of 
gi"eat  importance  in  producing  the  future  good  citizen.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that,  because  a  school  is  small,  there- 
fore the  discipline  is  of  less  importance.  The  formation  of 
habits  of  order,  and  of  respect  for  tiie  rights  of  the  social 
whole,  is  necessary  for  the  good  citizen,  whether  of  country 
or  town. 

EEMEDIES  FOR  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOL. 

Your  subcommittee  would  here  point  out  that  some  of 
the  evils  of  the  rural  school  are  due  to  its  non-social  char- 
acter, its  inability  to  furnish  to  each  of  its  pupils  that  edu- 
cative influence  tliat  comes  from  association  with  numbers 
of  the  same  age  and  the  same  degree  of  advancement.  The 
rural  school  furnishes  only  a  few  companions  to  the  youth, 
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and  thoee  eifther  above  Imn  or  below  him  in  grade  of  prog- 
ress in  studies.  The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  ungraded 
school  are  suggested  by  this  very  feature  or  characteristic. 
Radical  remedies  in  this  case  must  all  contain  some  device 
to  bring  together  pupils  of  difPerent  districts  and  bring  into 
wholesome  competition  with  one  another  thie  pupils  of  the 
same  grade  of  advancement. 

Transportation  to  Cewtrai  Schools. — The  collection  of 
pupils  into  larger  units  than  the  district  scho«ol  furnishes 
may  be  accomplished  under  favorable  circumstances  by 
transporting  at  State  or  local  expense  aU  »the  pupils  of  the 
small  rural  districts  to  a  central  graded  scfhool  and  abolish- 
ing the  small  amgraded  sch^l.  This  is  the  radical  and  ef- 
fective measure  wMch  is  to  do  great  good  in  many  sections 
of  each  state.  As  shown  already  by  the  Subconmiittee  on 
the  Maintenance  of  Schools,  Massachusetts,  in  which  the 
plan  began  imder  the  town  superintendent  of  Concord,  Mr. 
John  B.  Tileston  (about  the  year  1878  in  Concord,  or  even 
earlier  in  the  town  of  Quincy,  see  Appendix  F),  paid  in 
1894-95  lihe  sum  of  $76,608  for  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren from  small  rural  schools  to  central  graded  schiools — 
213  towns  out  of  a  total  of  353  towns  and  cities  using 
this  plan  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  securing  the  two- 
fold result  of  economy  in  money  and  the  substitution  of 
^aded  for  ungraded  schools.  The  spread  of  this  plan  to 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  HJampehire,  Connecticut^  Rhode  Is- 
land, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  some  other  states  (see  Report 
of  Bureau  of  Education  for  1894-95,  pp.  1469-82)  demon- 
strates its  practicability.  Experiments  with  this  plan  have 
already  suggested  improvements,  as  in  the  Kingsville  ex- 
periment in  Ohio,  where  the  transportation  reached  in  all 
cases  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and  yet  reduced  the  cost  of 
tuition  from  $22.75  to  $12.25  a  year  for  each  of  the  fifty 
pupils  brought  to  the  central  school  from  the  outlying  dis- 
"tncts. 
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Ini/provement  of  Roads. — ^Wherever  this  plan  of  abolish 
ing  the  small  ungraded  school  is  practicable  it  is  bj  far  the 
best  remedy  tx)  be  applied. 

But  there  will  remain  Itarge  numbere  of  small  ungraded 
rural  schools  in  which  the  plan  of  transportation  is  not  fea- 
sible by  reason  of  great  distances  and  poor  roads.  The 
Agricultural  Department  is  seconding  the  efforts  of  many 
states  to  improve  roads  in  rural  districts.  In  many  places 
road  improvement  is  a  necessary  condition  previous  to  th^ 
betterment  ^f  rural  schools. 

Special  AppropriatUms  for  Small  Rural  Schools. — 
The  device  of  securing  skilled  and  professionally  trained 
teachers  by  providing,  as  in  California,  a  sufficient  salary 
for  each  district,  no  matter  how  few  its  pupils  (see  Appen- 
dix C),  has  already  been  described  by  another  subcommit- 
tee (that  on  maintenance).  It  is  imdoubtedly  a  wise  meas- 
ure, provided  it  does  not  hinder  the  consolidation  of  dis- 
tricts through  the  adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  plan. 
If  it  works  to  preserve  the  small  ungraded  school  in  places 
where  consolidation  is  feasible  it  will  in  the  end  be  an  in- 
jury to  the  cause  of  rural  schools.  Your  subcommittee 
therefore  ventures  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
adopting  such  laws  as  are  operative  in  California,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  for  the  better  re- 
muneration of  rural  school-teachers,  but  with  a  proviso  that 
makes  it  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  a  town  to  abolish  its  out- 
lying ungraded  schools  and  furnish  transportation  to  a  cen- 
tral school. 

Concentration  of  the  Higher  Grades  of  Pupils. — ^Where 
transportation  of  the  whole  school  is  not  feasible  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  teaching  may  be  very  much  im- 
proved by  the  transfer,  of  two  or  three  of  the  pupils  of  the 
higher  grades  who  consume  very  much  of  Ae  teacher's  time. 
By  transportation  of  these  two  or  three  pupils  to  the  cen- 
tral schools  the  teacher  thus  relieved  may  find  time  for 
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much  better  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades 
who  remain  under  his  charge. 

School  Exercises  at  the  Town  or  County  Centers, — ^For 
the  small  ungraded  schools  that  cannot  be  abolished,  per- 
haps one-third  of  all  the  schools  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  your  subcommittee  suggests  the  provision  of 
occasional  meetings  at  town  centers  or  county  centers,  per- 
haps twice  "a  year  or  of  tener,  under  thfe  direction  of  town- 
ship, union  township,  or  county  superintendents,  as  the  case 
m«y  be.  The  meeting  should  have  as  its  primary  purpose 
the  bringing  -together  of  advanced  pupils — say  sixth  to 
ninth  years'  work  for  examination  and  comparison,  the  ex- 
aminations to  be  chiefly  written.  Certificaites  should  be 
given  to  those  who  complete  the  elementary  course  of  eight 
yeajTs  as  a  whole  or  in  any  one  of  its  bmnches,  permitting  a 
pupil  who  passes  in  one  branch  this  year,  say  in  grammar 
or  history,  to  pass  in  another  branch  at  a  subsequent  exam- 
ination wheajever  he  presents  himself.  These  examina- 
tions have  been  in  operation  in  several  counties  of  New 
Jersey  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

This  plan  has  an  interesting  and  profitable  illustration 
of  many  of  its  features  in  the  operation  of  the  Boxwell  law 
in  Ohio.  (State  School  Commissioner  Corson,  Report 
1895-96.)  It  was  also  carried  out  years  ago  in  many  par- 
ticulars by  Superintendent  Wade  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Competitive  Examinations. — It  is 
understood  by  your  subcommittee  that  the  prejudice 
against  competitive  examinations  is  well  grounded.  It 
often  'happens  that  schools  are  subjected  to  mere  mechani- 
cal drill  in  order  to  eecure  a  higher  per  cent,  in  this  sort 
of  examination.  High  per  cents,  cannot  be  obtained  by 
entire  classes  upon  work  which  requires  not  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  details,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  causal  relations  un- 
derlying them.     Tour  subcommittee  desires  to  say  that  it 
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does  not  recommend  indiscriminate  competitive  examina- 
tions, but  that  it  recommends  written  work  and  examina- 
tions which  test  the  thinking  ability  of  the  pupil  and  lead 
him  to  considerate  inquiries  and  aocurafce  statements.  High 
per  cents,  on  anything  except  mechanical  work,  suoh  as 
spelling,  the  multiplicatiion  table,  the  tables  of  weights  €ind 
measures,  .and  paradigms,  are  not  desirable. 

The  plan  of  township  and  county  union  exercises  of  ru- 
ral schools  above  described  obviously  includes  the  good  fea- 
ture of  social  interconneetion,  each  pupil  of  the  remote  dis- 
tricts working  consciously  in  combination  with  many  others 
towards  a  common  end,  and  all  the  pupils  stimulated  both  in 
school  and  out  of  it  by  this  social  motive. 

Promotion  of  Home  Reading, — ^The  excellence  of  the 
Cbautauquan  plan  for  the  promotion  of  home  study  lies  in 
the  same  feature.  Each  reader  is  stimulated  and  encour- 
aged by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  working  on  a  task 
common  to  the  endeavors  of  a  vast  multitude.  The  task  is 
dignified  and  ennobled  by  such  social  participation.  The 
youth  in  the  rural  district  is  by  this  plan  to  be  made  a  home 
student,  and  his  education  is  thus  to  be  extended  beyond 
the  school.  He  may  have  obtained  his  first  recognitioii  in 
the  township  examination  while  he  was  a  member  of  a 
rural  school.  He  is  an  object  of  semi-annual  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  the  township  or  county  superintendent  for  years 
afterwards.  Each  new  teacher  that  comes  to  the  rural 
school  is  charged  by  the  superintendent  with  the  duty  of 
looking  up  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  made  a 
record  in  the  central  examinations,  and  inquiry  is  made 
after  their  continued  reading  and  study.  This  in  itself  will 
be  a  powerful  influence  to  cause  young  people  to  continue 
self-culture  by  studying  a  prescribed  series  of  books  in 
years  subsequent  to  the  school  period.  It  will  add  dignity 
and  self-respect  to  the  rural  school-teacher  who  is  charged 
with  the  work  of  making  friendly  inquiry  into  this  school 
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extension,  and  of  offering  help  in  case  of  application  f  ronn 
any  of  the  parties  interested. 

Revietcirhg  Studies. — The  ruml  sch^l  with  its  five-min- 
Tite  or  ten-minute  recitations  cannot  do  much  in  the  way  of 
reriewing  previous  lessans.  The  good  teacher  in  a  graded 
school  carries  on  from  day  to  day  a  review  of  previous  les- 
sons. He  gathers  up  'and  connects  with  the  lesson  of  tEe 
day  all  the  essential  threads  that  bind  it  to  what  has  gone 
before.  It  is  this  work  of  reviewing  th'at  will  be  assisted 
by  the  occasional  examinations  at  the  'township  center. 

Moreover,  the  old  evil  of  the  rural  school,  that  of  hav- 
ing all  pupils  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  at  the 
commencement  of  each  'annual  term,  will  be  removed.  For 
the  superintendent  will  have  a  record  of  the  standing  of  the 
advanced  pupils  and  will  require  a  report  from  the  new 
teacher  as  to  their  programme  of  study. 

This  plan  also  points  fto  the  utility  of  more  written  work 
in  the  rural  school.  A  set  of  queertions  prepared  before- 
hand and  given  to  a  pupil  at  the  close  of  the  week,  as  above 
recommended,  will  test  not  only  his  knowledge  of  the  su- 
perficial details  of  his  week's  work,  but  also  of  his  under- 
standing of  their  deeper  connections  and  principles,  as  no 
oral  recitation  could  be  made  to  do. 

School  Extension. — In  this  connection  another  branch  of 
what  is  called  'W>hool  extension"  or  "university  extension" 
is  practicable.  Home  reading  can  be  managed  from  the 
same  center,  namely,  the  rural  school.  Everything  that 
adds  social  importance  to  the  rural  teacher  may  be  of  ser- 
vice. It  is  evident  that  those  pupils  who  have  graduated 
from  the  public  school  and  have  entered  upon  the  business 
of  life  may  profitably  carry  on  useful  courses  of  reading  in 
the  various  departments  of  literature  and  art,  science,  and 
'history.  The  township  or  union  township  superintendent, 
in  conjunction  with  the  county  superintendent  or  state  su- 
perintendent, should  set  into  operation  as  far  as  possible 
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courees  of  home  reading,  employing  the  aid  of  the  rural 
school-teachers  to  cany  tliis  inrtJo  effect  A  record  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  undertaken  home 
reading,  the  names  of  the  books  completed,  «nd  the  dates  of 
6uc*h  completion,  will  form  (an  interesting  record.  This 
home  reading,  moreover,  should  have  its  social  gatherings 
in  which  there  are  discussions  of  the  contents  of  particular 
books  that  are  read.  For  this  purpose  the  township  super- 
intendent or  the  county  superintendent  may  select  specially 
well  fitted  pefTsons  who  shall  present  analyses  of  the  books 
and  discussions  of  their  contents.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
couree  of  home  reading  shall  not  be  one^ded,  but  shall 
move  in  each  of  the  three  directions:  literature,  including 
poetry  and  prose;  science,  looking  towards  the  organic  and 
inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  plant,  the  animal,  and 
the  details  of  matter  and  force;  and  towards  archeology, 
ethnology,  and  sociology,  and  politics,  history,  biography, 
and  art.  One  must  not  be  altogether  dissatisfied  if  it  is 
found  that  the  novel  is  the  chief  book  in  demand,  especially 
in  the  first-  five  years  of  the  home  reading  circle.  In  our 
day  the  novel  discusses  every  question  of  history,  politics, 
sociology,  and  natural  science.  The  old-fashioned  novel 
which  describes  manners  has  its  great  use,  too,  in  the  fact 
that  it  gives  to  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  the 
people  of  the  rural  districts,  a  ready  knowledge  of  manners 
and  customs  of  polite  society.  In  this  respect  it  is  some- 
times more  useful  than  books  of  science  and  history. 

Lancasterian  or  Mofvitcrial  Plan, — The  topic  of  writ- 
ten work  suggests  a  further  topic  of  great  importance  in  fh^ 
rural  schools,  namely  that  of  the  occasional  employment  of 
older  pupils  in  the  work  of  supervising  the  exercises  of  less 
advanced  pupils — ^a  committee  of  two  or  three  pupils  to 
examine  and  mark  the  jmpers  written  by  those  studying 
geography;  a  monitor  assigned  for  some  hour  in  the  day 
to  inquire  into  the  work  of  a  backward  or  dull  pupil  who 
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has  reached  a  difficult  place  in  arithmetic;  a  similar  assign- 
ment of  a  pupil  to  help  another  in  a  grammar  lesson  or  a 
history  lesson;  these  are  cases  where  the  monitorial  or  Lan- 
casterian  "System  may  have  greater  or  less  utility.  It  culti- 
vates directive  powe>r  and  self-respect  in  a  pupil  to  be  called 
to  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  But  the  dangers  of  it  are  well 
known.  No  we^  disciplinarian  should  try  the  monitorial 
sysrtem.  On  the  other  hiand,  every  strong  disciplinarian  in 
the  ungraded  school  can  use  some  features  of  it  to  advan- 
tage. 

The  bane  of  the  Lancasterian  system  was  its  use  to  fur- 
nish cheap  assistant  teachers  in  graded  schools.  It  re- 
sulted in  bringing  into  tihe  sdiools  a  class  of  so-called  "pu- 
pil-^teachefTs/'  educational  novices  in  the  place  of  experi- 
enced and  professionally  trained  teachers  who  ought  to  be 
everywhere  employed  in  graded  schools.  Limited  entirely 
to  ungraded  schools  and  to  teachers  with  disciplinary  power, 
the  older  pupils  may  profitably  be  employed  to  help  in  the 
work  of  the  scthool.  But  they  should  not  take  up  any' 
work  continuously — ^it  should  all  be  occasional,  inasmuch 
as  every  thread  of  the  school  work  must  come  under  the  eye 
of  the  schoolmaster  frequently — daily,  or  nearly  as  often. 
If  he  has  asked  an  older  pupil  to  explain  a  point  in  arithme- 
tic to  a  dull  pupil  the  latter  will  show  the  degree  of 
efficiency  of  that  help,  in  the  first  recitation  after  it. 

Another  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  is:  never  to 
employ  a  monitor  unless  such  assignment  of  work  is  useful 
both  to  the  pupils  taught  and  to  the  pupil-teacher. 

A  teacher  may  gain  time  needed  for  assistance  of  the 
advanced  pupils  in  some  important  study  by  requiring  in 
advance  the  assistance  of  these  pupils  in  some  of  the  follow- 
ing forms: 

(1)  Marking  examination  papers. 

(2)  Helping  pupils  over  some  difficulty  in  arithmetic, 
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grammar,  or  other  branch  ihaving  strict  logical  sequence  in 
its  topics. 

(3)  In  explaining  the  thought  of  a  reading  lewon  to  a 
backward  pupil. 

The  effort  of  one  pupil  to  explain  to  another  a  difficult 
passage  of  literature  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all 
school  exercises.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  crudities  in 
the  explanation,  but  this  will  all  come  out  under  the  teach- 
er's subsequent  tesrts,  and  the  exercises  will  increase  in  profit 
through  the  final  explanation  given  by  the  teacher. 

(4)  In  assisting  to  test  mere  memory  work  on  the  part 
of  a  pupil,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spelling  of  difficult  words, 
the  learning  of  paradigms  in  grammar,  the  learning  of  the 
required  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  the  multiplication 
table,  etc.,  or  in  any  other  necessary  data  that  have  to  be 
fixed  in  the  memory.  In  general,  what  is  nearest  to  me- 
chanical work  may  be  supervised  at  times  by  monitors, 
and  monitors  may  be  useful  in  assisting  in  the  preparation 

•  of  thought  lessons  that  are  to  come  later  before  the  school- 
master, as,  in  the  example  given,  the  getting  out  of  the 
thought  of  a  reading  lesson — or  even  of  a  Ijistory  lesson. 

In  conclusion  your  subcommittee  would  lay  chief  stress 
on  the  function  of  school  extension,  above  sketched  in  out- 
line, as  the  most  piV)fitable  line  of  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  school — ^both  pupils  and  teachers. 

WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS, 

Chairman, 
ADDISON  B.  POLAND, 
IJLOYD  E.  WOLFE. 

Mr.  Poland,  while  concurring  in  most  particulars,  desires 
to  add  the  following  statement: 

While  I  concur  most  heartily  in  nearly  all  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Course  of  Study, 
etc.,  I  feel  compelled  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  report 
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somewliat  exiaggerates  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  at- 
tempting to  classify  pupils  in  rural  schools.  It  fails  to  dis- 
criminate between  rural  schools  of  ten  pupils  each  and 
schools  of  a  large  nimiber,  say  thirty  to  sixty  pupils  each. 

The  geneml  argument  is  based  upon  conditions  that  ex- 
ist in  a  "school  with  ten  pupils  of  ages  from  five  to  fifteen 
years;"  and  the  conclusion  drawn  is  that  "for  these  reasons, 
classifieaition  as  above  described  ought  not  to  be  expected 
in  the  (any)  rural  schools." 

The  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me,  is  altogether  too  general. 
My  own  ob^rvation  of  rural  schools  in  the  states  of  Miassa- 
chusettB,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  lias  led  me  to  believe 
that  their  efficiency  as  a  rule  is  in  direct  ratio  'to  their  wise 
and  careful  gradation;  that,  in  fact,  the  beet  graded  schools 
are  the  most  efficient.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  rural 
schools  containing  twenty-five  pupils  and  upwards,  w*here 
partial  grading,  at  least,  is  generally  believed  to  be  practica- 
ble. Grant  all  the  oases  of  individual  hardship  lihat  the 
rej>ort  truly  affirms  of  misgraded  pupils,  yet  the  total  loss 
of  efficiency  is  immeasureably  less  Dhan  where  no  grading 
is  attempted.  Economy  of  teacher's  time,  longer  recita- 
tion period,  class  emulation,  etc.,  more  than  offset  the  dis- 
advantage, often  only  theoretic,  of  a  pupil's  working  in  ad- 
-vance  of  his  point  of  "maximum  efficiency." 

I  am  not,  therefore,  in  full  harmony  with  the  report,  in 
80  far  as  it  may  have  the  effect  to  discourage  teachers  from 
attempting  to  classify  pupils,  whenever  and  wherever  prac- 
ticable. A.  B.  POLAND. 

Mr.  Wolfe,  while  agreeing  in  many  points  with  Mr.  Har- 
ris, desires  to  make  the  following  statement: 

Perhaps  my  opinion  may  be  characterized  as  explanatory 
or  supplementary  rather  tlian  dissenting.  Believing  with 
Dr.  Harris  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  report  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee  of  Twelve  is  to  provoke  thought,  I  make  this  contribu- 
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ti<m  tx)  tbat  end.  Complebe  unanimity  n'o  more  exists 
among  the  members  of  this  committee  than  among  the  great 
army  of  fteachere  for  whom  the  report  is  prepared;  nor  is 
such  unianimity  desirable.  The  subject  will  be  treated 
under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  present  condition  and  trend  of  rural  school  grad" 
ing  and  classification  in  the  States  of  the  Union;  2.  Dr. 
Harris'  plea  for  individual  instruction  rathei*  than  the  fn- 
struction  {in  the  same  class)  of  pupils  who  are  more  than  one 
year  apart  in  their  advancement ;  3.  The  underlying  pedof 
gogic  principles  that  seem  to  justify  Dr.  Harris  in  opposing 
the  doctrine  of  his  report  to  a  body  of  opinion  on  classification 
and  grading  which  is  gathering  volume  and  momentum  with 
each  decade  ;  4.   Objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  report. 

1.  Recent  decades  have  witnessed  a  strong  movement  in 
many  of  the  states  of  the  Union  to  model  the  rural  school 
course  of  study,  grading,  and  cliaasifioation  after  tihe  ideal 
of  the  city  graded  school.  Several  states  prepare,  publish, 
and  distribute  state  courses  of  study  for  rural  schools,  and 
send  out,  at  stated  times,  uniform  examination  questions 
prepared  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  sys- 
tem of  grading  and  claasification  set  forth  therein.  In 
other  states,  'the  county  school  "authorities  issue  the  rural 
school  •course  of  study.  In  still  other  states,  the  school 
journals  and  associations  hold  up  the  grading  and  classifica- 
Idon  of  rural  schools  as  ^an  ideal  to  be  obtained  in  the  near 
future. 

2.  The  burden  of  Dr.  Harris'  report  is:  "Be  ye  not  un- 
equally yoked  •together."  Just  here  a  word  of  explanation 
of  the  expression  of  'Hhe  ideal  of  the  city  graded  school." 
This  ideal  is  a  course  of  study  di\'ided  into  at  least  eight 
yearly  divisions,  or  grades  of  work,  the  pupils  of  the  school 
being  divided  into  eight  corresponding  divisions,  or  grades. 

A  school  is  graded  when  the  pupils  of  a  certain  year,  or 
grade,  are  pursuing  the  work  of  a  corresponding  j'ear,  or 
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grade,  in  all  the  branches.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
word  "grade''  has  two  meanings — «.  grade  of  work  and  a 
grade  of  pupils.  All  pupils  who  are  graded  «re  classified, 
unless  there  be  but  one  pupil  to  the  grade.  But  all  pupils 
who  are  classified  are  not  necessarily  graded.  A  pupil 
without  classmates  is  graded  when  'he  pursues  all  the  work 
of  the  corresponding  grade,  and  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  b^ 
classified.  Pupils  may  be  grouped  in  classes,  and  thus  be 
classified,  and  yet  not  be  graded,  because  they  may  be  pur- 
suing work  of  different  grades.  Dr.  Harris  is  not  opposed 
tc^  a  course  of  study  for  rural  schools,  nor  to  dividing  that 
course  of  study  into  eight  divisions,  or  grades  of  work,  nor 
yet  to  grouping  pupils  into  classes,  or  grades,  provided  class- 
mates are  not  more  than  a  year  apart  in  their  advancement. 
But  most  rural  school  courses  of  study  necessitate  the 
grouping  of  the  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  ad- 
vancement into  one  grade;  also,  the  grouping  of  the  pupils 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  into  another  grade.  It  thus 
happens  that  not  only  are  pupils  two  years  apart  in  their 
advancement  yoked  together  in  t!he  same  class  and  grade, 
but  that,  on  alternate  years,  they  are  obliged  to  st.udy  the 
sixth  year's  work  before  the  fifth,  and  the  eighth  before  the 
seventh.  It  will  thus  readily  be  seen  that  the  main  thought 
of  Dr.  Harris'  report  is  a  standing  protest  against  the  grad- 
ing and  classification  of  pupils  in  the  rural  sch'ool  as  now 
practiced  in  many  of  the  states. 

3.  We  are  now  to  inquire  what  pedagogic  principles  can 
be  invoked  to  justify  Dr.  Harris  in  throwing  the  whole 
weight  of  'his  influence  against  the  evolution  of  the  un- 
graded country  school  into  the  graded  school.  And  first, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  subject  of  the  report  of  Dr. 
Harris  is  'instruction  and  Discipline  in  the  Rural  Schools." 
First,  efficient  instruction  must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  learner,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  grasped  and  assim- 
ilated.    Second,  other  things  being  equal,  instruction  is 
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more  efficient  wh-en  given  to  pupik  associated  in  classes 
than  when  giv-en  to  individual  pupils.  Not  only  does  a 
pupil  gain  much  information  from  his  classmate  during  a 
recitation,  but  the  recitation  gives  him  an  insight  into  the 
individual  capacities  and  peculiari'ties  of  those  among  whom 
he  is  to  succeed  or  fail  in  professional  or  business  life. 
Third,  efficient  instruction  requii>es  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  for  a  class  exercise.  In  a  city  graded  school,  with  at 
least  one  tea<^her  for  each  grade  of  work,  the  three  princi- 
ples— ^adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  learn- 
er, grouping  of  pupils  into  classes,  and  a  reasonable  time  for 
recitation — can  be  conserved.  But,  in  a  rural  school  with 
one  teacher,  to  maintain  one  of  these  principles  is  to  sacri- 
fice another.  The  principal  of  the  adaptation  of  instruction 
to  capacity  can  be  adhered  to  by  dividing  the  pupils  into 
eight  grades  of  advaiicement;  but  such  division  gives  a 
minimum  time  for  recitation  and  a  minimum  association 
of  pupils.  If,  however,  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixtih,  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  advancement 
be  grouped  into  three  corresponding  grades,  we  secure  a 
longer  time  for  recitation  and  a  larger  measure  of  associa- 
tion, but  we  violate  the  principle  of  adaptation  of  instruc- 
tion to  capacity,  thus  associating,  in  the  same  grade  and 
class,  pupils  two  years  apart  in  their  advancement.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  problem  of  the  most  efficient  instruction  in 
a  rural  school  with  one  teacher  is  one  of  maxima  and  min- 
ima. The  principle  of  adaptation  of  instruction  to  capacity 
forever  antagonizes  the  other  two.  A  maximum  adherence 
to  it  means  a  minimum  adherence  to  the  other  two,  and 
vice  versa.  Perfect  adaptation  of  instruction  to  capacity 
would  necessitate  a  grade  for  each  pupil.  Dr.  Harris'  re- 
port shows  that  he  feels  that,  when  pupils  one  year  apart 
in  adavncement  have  been  grouped  in  the  same  grade,  this 
great  principle  of  adaptation  of  instruction  to  capacity  has 
been  strained  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  that  any  sacrifice 
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thereafter  must  oome  from  other  antagonistic  and  minor 
principles.  His  report  throughout  shows  that  he  conaiders 
adaptation  of  instruction  to  capacity  the  paramount  and 
controlling  principle;  and  the  fact  that  he  has  made  this  tJie 
burden  of  his  report  shows  with  what  trained  acumen  he 
has  brushed  aside  the  trivial  and  subsidiary,  and  has  laid 
grasp  upon  the  vital  and  fundamental.  A  still  more  uni- 
versal principle  underlies  this  valuable  report.  It  is  this: 
that  the  success  of  an  institution  of  any  kind — ^political,  re- 
ligious, economic,  educational — depends  upon  its  adapta- 
tion to  its  environment.  A  republic  is,  no  doubt,  abstract- 
ly the  best  form  of  government;  but  equally  true  is  it  that, 
under  certain  environment,  an  aristocracy  or  a  monarchy 
is  better  than  a  republic.  I  take  it,  then,  that  Dr.  Harris 
has  been  a  spectator  of  this  evolution  of  the  rural  school, 
with  its  pecular  environment,  into  the  city  graded  schools, 
with  a  very  different  environment,  still  he  has  said  to  him- 
self: "This  is  a  forced  and  artifical  evolution."  Having 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  rural  school  with  one 
teacfher  cannot,  without  injury,  be  metamorphosed  into  a 
graded  school.  Dr.  Harris  addresses  himself  to  the  problem 
of  changing  the  present  rural  school  conditions,  (1)  through 
transportation  of  pupils  and  (2)  through  pupil-teachers. 
Now  this  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  question.  For, 
through  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  central  schools,  the 
rural  school  conditions  are  transformed  into  city  school  con- 
ditions, and  instruction  can  then  proceed  in  harmony  with 
the  three  principles  above  discussed.  Or,  if  pupil-teachers 
are  employed,  or  if  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades — ^fif  th, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  or  seventh  and  eighth  only — 
be  transported,  the  rural  school  condition  will  be  in  a  meas- 
ure removed,  and  instruetHMi  can  proceed  more  in  harmony 
with  these  principles.  It  is  true  that  transportation  of  pu- 
pils now  seems  practicable  only  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that  pupil-teahcing 
meets  with  but  little  favor  among  rural  school-teachers  and 
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pupils;  but  <a  careful  study  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Harris  will, 
no  doubt,  lead  to  a  larger  use  of  pupil-teachers  and  a  much 
wider  extension  of  pupil  transportation,  especially  in  the 
upper  grammar  grades.  During  the  last  few  decades  there 
has  been  in  operation  in  many  of  the  weetem  states  a 
strong  evolutionary  force,  which  has  eliminated  most  of 
the  high-school  branches  from  the  majority  of  the  country 
schools.  In  such  cases,  the  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
eight  years'  work  of  the  country  school  are  expected  -to  find 
high-school  instruction  elsew'here  at  their  own  expense  of 
tuition  'and  transportation.  May  not  this  same  evolution- 
ary force,  in  its  own  due  time,  similarly  eliminate  from  the 
rural  schools  the  work  of  Grades  7  and  8?  Whether  such 
rejected  pupils  will  be  transported  or  not  will  depend  upon 
the  sentiment  of  the  community.  In  favor  of  the  ultimate 
transportation  of  not  only  Grades  7  and  8,  but  of  higher 
grades,  is  that  great  socialistic  force  that  has  given  birth  to 
our  free-school  system,  our  postal  system,  and  our  asylums 
for  physical,  moral,  and  mental  delinquents.  Ha\'ing  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  modification  of  rural  school  environ- 
ment through  pupil  transportation  and  pupil-teachers,  the 
Doctor  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  great  body  of  rural 
school  conditions  which  are  unmodified  and  at  present  un- 
modifiable.  It  is  here  that  he  makes  his  plea  for  individ- 
ual instruction  rather  than  the  instruction,  in  the  same 
class,  of  pupils  who  are  more  than  a  year  apart  in  their  ad- 
vancement. 

4.  The  branches  of  the  eight  years'  course  of  the  rural 
school  are:  writing,  drawing,  music;  physiology,  gram- 
mar, civil  government;  spelling,  language,  geography,  his- 
tory, reading,  arithmetic.  We  ^hall  be  able  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  subject  if  we  suppose  a  city  school  of 
eight  grades,  four  rooms,  and  four  teachers  to  be  suddenly 
reduced  to  one-fourth  its  former  number  of  pupils,  rooms, 
and  teachers.     There  will  then  remain  one  teacher,  one 
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room,  eight  grades  oi  pupils  and  eight  grades  of  work,  and, 
say,  forty  pupils;  that  is  substantially  rural  school  condi- 
tions. This  one  teacher  now  finds  that,  while  he  has  no 
more  pupils  to  instruct  than  he  had  before,  these  pupils  are 
scattered  am^mg  the  eight  grades.  If  he  adheres  strictly 
to  the  former  graded  structure  of  the  school,  keeping  each 
grade  of  pupils  distinct  in  all  the  branches  (allowing  six 
recitations  a  day  to  each  grade),  he  will  have  eight  times 
six,  or  forty-eight,  classes.  This  giv^  him  an  average  of 
about  five  minutes  for  a  recitation  period.  The  inadequacy 
of  this  time  for  the  development  of  a  subject  needs  no  com- 
ment. He  must  group  these  scattered  pupils  into  classes, 
largely  ignoring  grades,  and  many  of  these  classes  will  con- 
tain pupils  from  different  grades.  By  almost  imanimous 
consent  ift  is  agreed  that  the  pupils  of  the  eight  grades  can 
be  grouped,  for  gen'eral  exercises,  in  writing,  drawing,  and 
music,  requiring  but  one  recitation  period  for  each  branch. 
One  recitation  period  will  answer  for  each  branch  in  gram- 
mar, physiology,  and  civil  government;  two  recitation  pe- 
riods each  in  spelling,  language,  geography,  and  history; 
four  in  reading,  five  in  elementary  numbers  and  arithmetic. 
This  gives  twenty-^hree  recitataons,  ranging  from  ten  min- 
utes in  the  lowest  grades  to  twenty  in  the  highest.  It  will 
be  observed  that  I  state  above  that  many  of  these  classes 
will  contain  pupils  from  different  grades.  Here  appears 
the  significance  of  my  definitions  of  class  and  grade  in  th^ 
beginning  of  this  discussion — definitions  on  w'hich  the 
teachers  of  this  country  are  far  from  being  a  unit  The 
fimdamental  principle  underlying  grading  is  symmetrical 
development.  The  fundamental  principle  underlying 
classifying  is  harmonious  development.  Symmetrical  de- 
velopment aims  to  advance  the  pupil  with  equal  place  in  all 
the  branches;  harmonious  development  aims  to  advance  him 
in  harmony  with  his  individual  capabilities.  Many  of  the 
pupils  of  our  best  graded  schools  are  classified  in  violation 
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of  the  principle  of  harmonious  development.  This  state- 
ment takes  no  note  of  mistakes  in  grading,  by  which  pupils 
are  assigned  to  the  wrong  grades.  The  grading  of  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  symmetrical  develop- 
ment necessitates  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  harmonious 
development.  I  have  reference  to  those  pupils  who  are 
assigned  to  the  right  grade  in  a  majority  of  the  branches 
they  pursue,  but  who,  in  one  or  more  branches,  belong  to 
grades  above  or  below  the  one  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
It,  therefore,  follows  that  the  ireorganization  consequent 
upon  transforming  the  four-teacher  school  into  the  one- 
teacher  school  would  bring  some  pupils  into  classes  better 
suited  to  their  abilities  than  the  classes  t(\  which  the  graded 
system  had  assigned  them,  thus  bringing  about  a  slassifica- 
tion  more  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  adaptation  of 
instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner.  Classification 
and  its  correlative  principle  of  harmonious  development  are 
the  cornerstone  of  the  rural  school;  grading  and  its  correla- 
tive principle  of  symmetrical  development  are  equally  fun- 
damental to  the  city  school.  In  a  graded  school  the  pupil 
is  assigned  to  classes  belonging  to  one  grade  only;  in  the 
country  school  he  is  assigned  to  classes  adapted  to  his  capac- 
ity, regardless  of  the  number  of  grades  represented  by  these 
classes.  I  institute  no  comparison  here  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  principles — ^harmonious  development  and  sym- 
metrical development — but  simply  state  the  fact  of  their 
relations  respectively  to  the  city  and  rural  schools. 

If  practical  adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  capacity  of 
the  pupil  were  really  attainable  in  the  graded  school,  I 
should  hesitate  to  recommend  a.  classification  thait  would 
group,  in  one  class,  pupils  more  than  a  year  apart  in  their 
advancement  But  such  adaptation  is  largely  ideal  and 
theoretical.  However  well  tlie  school  be  graded,  the 
strongest  pupils  and  the  weakest  are  separated  by  a  long 
distance  in  the  character,  or  grade,  of  their  work.  "Whether 
in  the  primary,  the  grammar,  th<e  high  school,  the  college. 
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or  the  university,  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  students  do 
most  of  the  highest  order  of  work.  These  strongest  pupik 
discover  and  develop  the  deepest  relations.  The  weaker 
pupils  soon  leam  to  repeat  the  stereotyped  expressions  of 
these  relations,  and  to  store  them  away  in  their  memories 
to  be  fished  forth  at  stated  intervals  by  the  written  test. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  that  he  might  not  offend  his  brother, 
would  eat  no  more  flesh  while  the  world  stood;  but  a  large 
per  cent,  of  the  students  of  all  gnades,  not  from  fear  of 
offending  their  brother,  but  from  their  very  mental  oonsti- 
tutions,  abstain,  with  equal  fidelity,  from  the  strongest  men- 
tal diet.  I  can  select,  at  random,  one-half  the  pupils  from 
Grades  6  and  7  of  a  city  school,  and  put  them  to  studying, 
indifferently,  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  or 
Asia,  and  the  former  leadere  in  Grades  6  and  7  respectively 
will  still  lead.  What  is  true  of  geography  is  true  of  his- 
tory, civil  government,  physiology,  spelling  and  reading, 
and,  in  a  measure,  of  grammar  and  arithmetic.  Certain  pu- 
pils are  mentally  built  for  accuracy,  clearness,  depth,  and 
power;  others  for  relative  inaccuracy,  obscurity,  shallow- 
ness, and  weakness.  A  rule  requiring,  as  a  condition  of 
promotion,  that  all  pupils,  of  any  certain  grade,  should  do 
as  high  an  order  of  work  as  is  being  done  by  some  of  the 
pupils  of  that  grade,  would  virtually  stop  the  wheels  of 
promotion.  Many  of  the  pupils  would  never  reach  a 
higher  grade;  many  others  would  do  so  only  after  repeated 
attempts  and  failures. 

The  gist  of  Dr.  Harris'  objection  to  grouping  pupils  who 
are  more  than  a  year  apart  in  their  advancement  is  that  the 
more  advanced  pupils  will  be  kept  marking  time,  while  the 
leK  advanced  will  be  dragged  along  at  an  unnatural  raite. 
My  answer  is  that  the  stronger  pupils  will  do  the  higher 
order  of  thinking,  just  as  they  always  do,  while  the  weaker 
pupils  will  do  Ihe  lower  order  of  thinking,  as  they  always 
do,  getting  some  knowledge  from  the  books,  some  from  the 
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teacher,  and  some  from  their  stronger  classmates.  The  rural 
school  has  the  advantage  over  the  city  school  in  that  its  pu- 
pils learn  much  from  the  recitation  of  classes  to  which  they 
do  not  belong.  In  a  graded  school,  the  \valls  of  the  school- 
room shut  pupils  out  from  what  is  being  recited  in  other 
grades.  In  -a  rural  school,  the  pupil  can  listen  to  the  reci- 
tation of  any  grade.  You  tell  me  that  this  is  absorption, 
that  the  pupil  gets  this  outside  knowledge  at  the  expense 
of  the  ppeparation  of  hie  own  lessons,  and  that  the  practice 
of  listening  to  other  recitations  militates  against  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  groat  aim  in  education  is  to  learn  to  master  the 
print-ed  pag»e;  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  testimony  of  many 
of  our  greatest  educators  that  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
by  them  in  the  country  school  was  in\^luable.  The  mind 
has  strange  and  subtle  mothbds  of  threading  its  way  to 
knowledge,  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  pedagogue's 
theory.  What  teacher  :^n  arithmetic  (who  has  had  the  cour- 
age, temporarily  at  least,  to  lay  aside  his  cut-and-dried  so- 
lution-formula) has  not  been  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
ingenious  methods  different  pupils  have  of  sohdng  prob- 
lems? What  master  of  the  topical  method  in  history,  civil 
government,  or  literature  has  not  marveled  at  the  rich  re- 
lations revealed  by  pupils  when  left  free  to  take  their  own 
initiative?  A  nation  does  not  postpone  its  eu'trance  upon 
a  career  of  republican  government  till  all  its  membere  are 
ready  for  self-government.  The  members  of  a  church  are 
not  of  equal  intellectual  or  spiritual  caliber,  nor  are  the 
members  of  a  family;  yet  they  are  associated  in  one  class — 
thfe  state,  the  church,  the  family.  In  actual  life,  persons  of 
all  degrees  of  advancement  behold  alike  the  same  proces- 
sion of  the  heavens,  the  same  succ^sion  of  seasons,  the 
same  World-ihiappenings;  but  all  do  not  get  the  same  kind 
and  amoimt  of  information  from  the  marshaling  of  the  oon- 
stellations,  the  budding  and  fruiting  of  spring  and  summer, 
and  the  drama  of  events  daily  unfolding.     I  grant  that  the 
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examples  above  given  are  not  identical  with  the  thing  to  be 
exemplified;  but  thev  present  important  elements  of  simi- 
larity. Finally,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  rural  school 
conditions  neoeasitate  a  departure  from  the  doctrine  so  ably 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  I  believe  principles  can  be 
foimd  to  justify  such  departure.  Whether  or  not  I  have 
found  these  principles  and  set  them  forth  in  this  supple- 
mentary report  is  another  question. 

L.  E.  WOLFE. 
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STATISTICS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
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APPLING. 


NUMBEB  OF  TEACHBRS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

29 

23 

52 

8 

10 

18 

37 

33 

70 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White'colored.!  Total. 

1               1 

WhitejColored 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

15            5      !    20 

1                1 

26 

9 

35 

1 

4 

15 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  3 ;  colored,  4 ; 
total    


SCHOOLS. 

dumber  of  white  schools,  51 ',  colored,  17;  total. 


68 


ENROLLMENT. 

Xumber  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.'  Total. 

Male. 

Female- 

Total. 

i 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

888 

814 

1,702 

293         344 

637 

1,181 

1,158       2.3S9 
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APPLING— CoNTiNUW). 

ATTSNDANCE. 

Average  namber  of  papile  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLOHBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

955 

440 

1,395 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  coBt  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TBACHER8'  BALARIB8. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


1  15 
95 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White.       Colored. 

White.       Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1 
$3000          $3000 

$25  00          $25  00 

$20  00 

120  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  daring  the 

year 51 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

daring  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total,  0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $     600  00 

Number  of    school   houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  50;  total  estimated  value .  .$  2,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 
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APPLING— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 6,847  72 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 0  94 


Total  receipts $  6,857  66 


Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  224  00 

Salary  of  members  Of  board  of  education 89  50 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 45  84 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 186  67 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,308  89 


Total %  6,854  90 


Balance  remaining  on  hand $         2  76 


Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements .$  6  638  76 

Pbivatb  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 
;  name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location 


Tbachebs'  Institute: 

Where  held,   Bazley,  July  13th  to  18th ;  name  of  conductor^ 
John  C.  Bennett. 

Number  of  school  libraries  0;  value,  $0. 
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BAKER 

NUMBER  OF  TBACHSRS. 


WHITES. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Mala 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

.Female. 

Grand 
Total 

4 

10 

14 

6 

9 

15 

10 

19 

29 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

4 

2 

6 

9 

7 

16 

i 

,      3 

1 

7 

10 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  2 ;  colored,  8 ; 
total 


SCHOOI^. 

Number  of  white  schools,  14 ;  colored,  15;  total 


29 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

179 

212 

391 

346 

366 

712 

525 

578 

1,103 
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BAKER— CONTINUBD. 


ATTSNDAMCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

^-••-|?o^? 

117 

137 

254 

218 

240         458 

355 

377 

712 

MONTHLY    COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil, $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


.71 
.71 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

[ 

White. 

Colored. 

$     28  00     $     22  50 

$     18  60 

$     16  00 

$     16  00 

$    15  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commisssioner  during  the 

year 65 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year lOO 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  2;  colored,  0; 
toUl  2 ;  total  value  $        25000 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 100  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  27 ;  total  estimated  value S      500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  2;  total  estimated  value 350  GO 
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VII 
BAKER-CONTINUBD. 

Financial  STATSMBNT^Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from   1885 5  84 

Amoant  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 3,338  73 

Amount  from  any  and  all  sources,  including  supple- 
mental checks 


Totol  receipts 3,344  57 

EXPBNDITUBRS: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissiouer 815  00 

Salary  members  board  of  education 68  00 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals,  and  expert. .  42  90 
Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 86  63 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 2,544  05 


Total 8,056  58 


Balance  remaining  on  hand 287  99 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  daring 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statement 2,594  05 


Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in    the  county,  0 ; 
number  of  private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and   where  located 

;  name  of  superintendent 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location 


Teachbbs'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Newton;  date,  July  25;  name  of  conductor,  J,  B. 
Bethea. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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BALDWIN. 


NUMBBR  OF  TEACHBR8. 


WHITB. 

1 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

6 

24 

30 

10 

20 

80 

16 

44 

60 

ORADB8  OF  TBACHBB8. 


FIRST  GRADB. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

ToUl. 

White  CoIored.Total. 

1 

19 

3 

22 

\ 
6     '        4 

I 

9 

6 

23 

29 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  10 ;  colored  3 : 

total 13 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  22 ;  colored.  27 ;  total, 


49 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

v^^^\^  'Grand 
^«"*^«-, Total. 

455         420 

875 

726 

941 

1,667     1,181 

1 

I 
1,861      2,542 

; 
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IX 


BALDWIN— CONTINXTBD. 


ATTKNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

275         297 

1 

572 

427        659 

966 

702 

856 

1,568 

MONTHLY  COBT. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost,  paid 'by  the  State. 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


.95 
.95 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

third  grade. 

White. 

Colored. 

White.      Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

4  32  00 

$      24  00        12500$      2000        $2000 

%      18  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  'during  the 

year 75 

Whole  number   of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  7 ;  colored,  0 ;  to- 
tal 7 ;  total  value I    2,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  7 ;  total  estimated  value 1,200  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  bouses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board;  1 ;  total  estimated  value 750  00 
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BALDWIN— CoNmruBD. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  I8d5 

Amount  of  treasarer's  quarterly  checka $    8,140  (Xf 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 53  47 

Total  receipts $    8,202  47 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  550  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 48  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 125  97 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 18  50 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 7,460  00 

Total $     8,202  47 

Balance  remaining  on  hand. 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  during  the  year,  as 

per  itemized  statements  I  7,460  00* 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  6. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent,   

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location—Georgia  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  Milledgeville,  Ga. ;  M.  G.  M.  &  A- 
College,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Milledgeville,  Ga. ;  date,  June  6th  to  10th  inclu- 
sive ;  name  of  conductor,  Prof.  W.  E.  Reynolds,  Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 

Number  of  school  libraries :  1 ;  value,  $150  00. 
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BANKS. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

• 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
TotaL 

25 

8 

33 

6 

6 

12 

31 

14 

45 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

TotaL 

.    24 

3 

27 

7 

5 

12 

2 

4 

6 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  11 ;  colored,  4; 
total 


15 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  32;  colored,  10;  total . 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


42 


WHITi. 

1 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

1 
Male.  1  Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,206 

1,059      2,265 

305 

318 

623 

1,511 

1,377 

2,888 
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BANKS— CONTINUID. 
ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pnpils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

27 

28 

50 

20 

22 

42 

47 

46 

93 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Jlmount  of Jav0ragejnonthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  . 

teachers'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


11  00 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$30  00 

1  24  00 

1  21  00 

♦  17  00 

1  16  00 

1  15  00 

Namber  of   visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 84 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total,  0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $      260  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  39 ;  total  estimated  value 2,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

I^ umber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  4 ;  total  estimated  value 4,7o0  00 
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XIII 
BANKS— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year:  • 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 5,794  OO* 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts  5,794  00- 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 284  60 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education  (1895-1896)  142  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 82  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 5,333  30 

Total  5,791  90 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 2  10 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 9,232  2&- 


Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  8 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  6. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

;  name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held :  Homer,  Ga.;  date,  June  15th-19th  ;.  name  of  ceo— 
ductor,  J.  W.  Marion. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  $0. 
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BARTOW. 

MUMBEB  OF  TSACHKRS. 


WHITE. 

COLORBD- 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

27 

41 

68 

11 

16 

27 

38 

67 

95 

GBADB8  OF  TKACHBRS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored.  Total. 

38 

7 

45 

19 

6 

25 

11 

14 

25 

Number  of   normal  trained  teachers— white,  2;  colored,  0; 

total 2 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  62;  colored,  25;  total, 87 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

1 

Male.  Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,677 

1,516 

3,193 

571 

550 

1,121 

2,248 

2,068      4,314 
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XV 
BARTOW— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

875 

787 

1,662 

396 

398 

774 

1,271 

1,165 

2,436 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $       1  00 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 77 

TEACHEBS'  SALABIE8. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIBST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$  31  00 

1    31  00 

$  18  00 

$     18  00 

$  14  00 

$     14  00 

l^amber  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 75 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

1^ umber  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belouging  to  the 

county    board  of   education — white,    0;    colored,  0; 

total,  0;  value , 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 

supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 

appliances,  etc $      250  00 

Number   of   school  houses    in   county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  30;  total  estimate  value 2,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  10  ;  total  estimated  value $   12,500  00 
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XVI 

BARTOW-OONTINUBD. 

Financial  STATEMSNT^Reeeipts  for  the  year  : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1896 $      106  2a 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 11,823  88- 

-  Amount  from  any  and  all  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks « 

Total  receipts $  11,929  64 


EXPBNDITURBS : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner %  484  5o 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 108  0(V 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals ~ 131  98 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 100  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 10,066  26^ 


Total $  11,890  74 


Balance  remaining  on  hand 38  90^ 


Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  11,066  26 


Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Cartersville 
school,  Cartersville,  Ga.;  W.  W.  Davis,  superintendent. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  Euharlee 
Institute,  Euharlee,  Ga.;  West  End  Institute,  Carters^ 
ville,  Ga. 

Teachers*  Institutf  : 

Where  held,  Cartersville,  Ga. ;  Date,  June  29-30,  July  1,  2  and 
3 ;  conductor,  D.  L.  Earnest. 

Number  of  school  libraries  .  1 ;  value,  $50.00. 
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BERRIEN. 


MUMBBR  OF  TXACHBBS. 


WHITES 

COLORED. 

i'OTAL. 

1 

Male.  Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

41 

14 

55 

1 

10 

2          12 

I    ''     1      '' 

67 

GRADES  OF  TEACH BRH. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

1 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

1 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

1 
Colored.  ToUl. 

28 

5 

88 

17 

3 

20 

10 

4 

14 

}7pmbet  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  7;  colored, 
4;  total 


11 


SCHOOLS. 

Nu^lber  of  white  schools,  47 ;  colored,  1 1 ;  total . 


58 


ENROLLMENT. 

Namber  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.' Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female  Total. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,236 

1,198 

2,433 

1     ■ 
25:^ 

324 

577 

1,488 

1 
1,522    1  3,010 

1 
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XVIII 
BERRIEN—  Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  natnber  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

1                    TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female.  Total. 

1 

Male.  Female. g^i^ 

1 
1,501  j 

1 

333 

i) 

1,884 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $         1  10- 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 75- 


TBACHEBS'   SALARIES. 


Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White.       Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

'    White. 

1 

Colored. 

$    30  38 

$    21  36 

$    20  68 

$      900 

1$     15  68 

$  •  9  00 

Number  of  visits  made   by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 62 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year lOO 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  7;  colored,  0;  to- 
tal, 7 ;  total  value I   1,050  OO 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliancep,  etc.,  belonging  to  board  of  education 75  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  33 ;  total  estimated  value 1,600  OO 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  8 ;  total  estimated  value 4,500  OO 
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BERR  lEN— CoNTiNuiD. 

Financial  Statembnt— Receipts  for  the  yean 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $         1  97 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 7,829  Id 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 

Total  receipts $  7,831  13 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  760  00' 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 86  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 79  10^ 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,876  33^ 

ToUl  $  7,80143; 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 29  70'! 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 6,876  33. 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  4 ;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,     ... 
;  name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Tifton  ;  date,  Jane  22-29, 1896 ;  name  of  conductors,. 
E.  C.  Branson,  L,  B.  Evans,  Misa  E.  R.  May,  and  Miss  Ida 
Young. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $50.00. 
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BROOKS. 


mmmnt  of  teachbhs. 


WHITB. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

16 

24 

40 

20 

13 

83    I 

1 

36 

87 

73 

GRADES  OF  TBACBER8. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SBCX)ND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRAD9. 

White 

Colored. 

Totol. 

White 

Colored. 

Totol, 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

23 

4 

27 

8 

2 

10 

9 

27 

36 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  20 ;  colored, 
6;  total 


26 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  40 ;  colored,  88 ;  total.. 


73 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Totol. 

676 

687 

1,363 

613 

722 

1,:^ 

1,289 

1,409 

2,698 
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BROOKS  -  CJONTINUBD. 
ATTEND AMCC. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITI. 

COLORED.                                       TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.   Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

454 

462 

916 

373 

451 

824 

827 

913 

1,740 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $  120 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 98 


TEACHEBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1    50  00 

$    3000 

$40  00 

$    2000 

$25  00 

$  15  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc $ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,  62;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belongtng 
to  county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school-houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  4 ;  total  estimated  value 


66 


100 


500  00 


3,500  00 


7,500  00 
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BROOKS— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 ^ $      2,517  08 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 9,398  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts..., $  11,915  08 

EXPENDITUBES. 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  500  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education dO  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 100  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings 130  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 9,327  75 


Total $     10,087  75 


Balance  remaining  on  hand $      1,827  78 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements .$      9,327  75 


Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school sytem,  and  where  located,  Quitman  Graded 
school.  Quitman,  Ga.;  name  of  superintendent,  E.  J.  Rob- 
inson. 

OOLLBGKS : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 


Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Yaldosta;  date,  June  ...;  name  of  conductor,. 
Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  $  0. 
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BRYAN. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHEBS. 


WHITB. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

11 

7 

18 

14 

14 

25 

7 

32 

GRADB8   OF   TBACHEBS. 

FIB8T    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE- 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

1 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Totel. 

I 

5    1   

5 

9            2 

11 

1 

4 

12 

16 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  3 ;  colored,  3 ; . 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Namber  of  white  schools,  20;  colored,  14;  total 


34 


ENROLLBIBNT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

325 

307 

632 

269 

258 

527 

594 

565 

1,159 
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BRYAN— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  namber  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLOEED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

198 

208 

406 

116 

187 

303 

314 

395 

709 

MONTHLY  C08T. 

Average  monthly  coat  per  pupil $         1  21 

Amoant  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 84 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    22  00 

$22  00 

$18  00 

$18  00 

$    14  00 

$      14  00 

Namber  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  daring  the 

year 109 

Whole  namber  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

daring  the  year 110 

Namber  of  school  hoases  in  the  coanty  belonging  to  the 
coanty  board  of  edacation— white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ;  total, 
0 ;  total  valae 

Estimated  valae  of  all  other  property,  inclading  school 
supplies  t>f  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $930  00 

Namber  of  school  houses  in  coanty  not  be^Higing  to 

coanty  board,  34 ;  t«|ai  estimated  vaUie 1,607  00 

Namber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value  . . 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  valne 
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BRYAN— Continued. 

Financial  Statbmbnt— Reoelpte  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  item  1895 

Amoant  treasarer's  quarterly  checks  $    3,566  46 

Amount  from  any  and  all  sources,  including  supple- 

mental  checks 1  80 

Total  receipts $   3,568  26 

EXPKNDITUBU : 

Salaiy  of  county  school  commissioner 222  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 38  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 90  65 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 275  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 3,002  61 

Total $    3,568  26 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

ifie  year,  as  per  itemised  statements $     8.226  65 

Privatb  Sbhools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  1 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

liOCAL  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  system,  and  where  located 

;  name  of  superintendent 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in-  county,  and  their  location 

Tbachebs'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Ellabell,  Ga.;  date,  July,Aug.  3, 1896 ;  name  xd  con- 
ductor, W.  £.  Bambo  and  other  members  of  institute. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $20.00. 
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BULLOCH. 


NUBfBKB  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.' 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

1 

39 

38          77 

11 

19          30 

50 

67 

107 

GRADES   OF  TEACHEltS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GR\DE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

1 

ToUl. 

37 

8 

45 

31 

H 

42 

9           11 

20 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  7 ;  colored,  2; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  73 ;  colored,  30;  total. 


103 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLiRKD. 

Total. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 
ToUl. 

1.253      1242 

2,495 

563 

556 

1,119     1.816      1,798       3,814 
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BULLOCH— Continued. 

ATTSN  DANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITB. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.!  Female. 

! 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

809 

834 

1 
1,653 

1 

419 

415 

834 

;  1,228 

1,249     2,477 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  . . 

TEACHEBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


1  02 
66 


1 

FIRST  QRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD 

GRADE. 

White.      Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White.       Colored. 

1                   1 

$     26  86     $    22  94 

$    23  00     $    22  00 

$    13  12 

$    16  59 

160 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

"Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

^Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0;  total, 
0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $  1,106  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in    county  not    belonging  to 

county  board,  100;  total  estimated  value  10,000  00 

dumber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 
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BULLOCH— OoHnNUBD. 

Financial  Statiembnt — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  8,087  (H 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 

Total  receipts $  8,987  04 


EZPENDITURBS : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner %  487  50 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education    56  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals    127  07 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 160  30 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  8,206  17 

Total $  8,987  04 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $      8,206  17 


Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  h^gh  schx>lsin  the  county,  2;  number  of  pri- 
vate  elementary  schools,  20. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent,  

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers*  Institute: 

Where  held,  Statesboro ;  date,  July  19th  to  24th ;  name  of  con- 
ductor,   

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $20.00. 
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BURKE. 


NlTMBBB  OF  TCACHBB8. 


WHrrs. 

1 
! 
1 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

17 

23 

40 

j« 

20 

" 

59 

43 

102 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

ToUl. 

29 

4 

33 

10          10 

20 

1 

48 

49 

Namber  01  normal  trained  teachers— white,  14;  colored,  0; 

totol 14 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  40 ;  colored,  62 ;  total 


102 


ENROLLMENT. 

Namber  of  papils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 
Totol. 

640 

656       1,296 

1.913 

2,107 

4,020 

1 
2,653        2.763 

6,31 
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BURKE— CONIINUED. 
ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITB. 

COLORRD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1                     1 

Male.  Female. |Total. 

... 

864 

... 

2,499 

3,368 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


.99 
.99 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE.                     THIRD  GRADE* 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

• 

Colored. 

Whit«. 

Colored. 

1    70  00 

$    30  00 

1                  1                   1 
$    50  00     '$    25  00 

$    35  00 

$     20  00 

141 

109 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  c  ^mmissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  • 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  8;  colored,  0;  total, 
8;  total  value $    2,400  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 394  00 

Number  of    school   houses   in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board — white,  25;   total  estimated  value 6,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value 300  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  county  board,  4  ;  total  estimated  value 10,000  00 
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BURKE— Continued. 

Financial  Statement  —Receipto  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checkg 17,696  68: 

Amount  from  any  aud  all  other  sources,  including  sup* 

plemental  checks    12  8$ 

Total  receipts  $17,709  5t 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner •    816  OO* 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 88  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals  108  06^ 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 16,697  45 

ToUl  $17,709  51 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  16,697  45 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private   high  schools  in  the  county,  4 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  9. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,. ;; 

name  of  superintendent 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location*,  none* 

Teachers'  Institute; 

Where  held,  none  held  in  1896 ;  date ;  n.ime  of. 

conductor 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $200  00. 
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BUTTS. 


KUMBBB  OF  TBAOHKEB. 


WHITK. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 

Total. 

18 

16 

34 

6 

23      '    29 

24 

39          63 

GRADES  OP  TKACHBB8. 


FIRf>T  ORADB.           i 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

ToUl. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

1 

White  Colored.  Total. 

25 

5 

30 

8 

8 

16 

1            16 

17 

Number  of  normal  train^  teachers — white,  5  ;  colored.  0 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  24;  colored,  24;  total. 


49 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


: 

WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Mnle 

Female . 

Total. 

1                     1 

Male.  Female.  Total. 

1               1 

1 

Male.  .Female. 

1 

Grand 
Total. 

802 

738 

1 

1.640  '      788 

II 

821     1  1,609 

1 

1,590 

1,559    j  8,149 
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BUTTS— COXTINUKD 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male,  i  Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

498 

500 

998 

1 

,    350 

862 

712 

848          862 

1,702 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 


1  30 
73 


TEACHERS'    SALARIES. 


Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

1 

Colored. 

White 

Colored. 

♦    40  00  $       30  00 

1 

$    30  00 

1 

$        2000 

$    25  00 

«        15  00 

75 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0;  colored,  0;  total, 
0;  total  value .-. 

Estimnted  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  eta $  1,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  80 ;  total  estimated  value 2,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  4 ;  total  estimated  value 10,000  00 

Number  of  school  bouses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 
to  the  county  board;  0 ;  total  estimated  value 
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BUTTS— CONTINUBD. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895, 98  20 

Amount  trea8urer*8  quarterly  checks 6,850  OO 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 109  00 

Total  receipts $  7,057  20 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  420  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 164  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals,  a 92  3$ 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,218  4S 

ToUl $  6,889  81 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $      167  80 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 11,506  45 

Pkivate  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located, ; 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachebs'  Intitute: 

Where  held,  Indian  Springs,  Ga.;  date,  June  22-26;  name  of 
conductors,  Jere  Pound,  H.  A.  Hayes  and  N.  £.  Ware. 

Number  of  School  Libraries,  1 ;  value,  $25.00. 
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Calhoun. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

9 

6 

15 

12 

7 

19 

21 

18 

34 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

14 

4 

18 

1 

8 

9 

7 

7 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  1 ;  colored, 
0;  total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  18 ;  colored,  17;  total.. 


30 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admited  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED.   . 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

272 

274 

546 

530 

572 

1,102 

802 

844 

1,646 
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CALHOUN—CONTINUBD. 
ATTENDANCE* 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

211 

223 

434 

299 

313 

612 

510 

536 

1,046 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil ♦ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TEACH  BBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  00 

85 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    50  00 

$25  00 

$    40  00 

♦    20  00 

$    3000 

$15  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioners  during  the 

year 80 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 

the  year % 107 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  4 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
4;  total  value „ f  1,200  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc 850  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in    county   not  belonging  to 

county  board,  5;  total  estimated  value 1,200  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  3 ;  totals  estimated  value 8,300  00 
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XXXVII 
CALHOUN— (Continued. 

Financial  Statembnt — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  band  from  1895 $       22  14 

Amonnt  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 4,993  00 

Amoont  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  indading 

supplemental  checks » 22  uO 

Total  receipts $  5,087  14 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner ..$      872  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 100  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals ^ 64  60 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings  and  expert 25  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers ^ 4,489  00 

Total ^ $  5,050  60 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  due  to  county  school  com- 
missioner  $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during^ 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements .$  4,852  00 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  1 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  4. 

Local  School  System  : 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located, ; 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Blakeley,  Ga.;  date,  June  8, 1897 ;  name  of  con- 
ductor, T.  F.  Jones ;  experts,  Messrs.  £,  O.  Bransen  and  D. 
L.  Earnest. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $150.00. 
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CAMDEN. 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
ToUl. 

7 

16 

23 

7 

16 

23 

14 

32 

46 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

i 

SECOND   GRADE.          | 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

10 

'      3 

18 

7 

8 

15 

6 

12 

18 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  4;  colored,  5; 
totol 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  23 :  colored,  23 ;  total . 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


46 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

249 

229 

478 

429 

536 

965 

678 

766 

1,443 
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XXXIX 

CAMDEN— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 


Avera^  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


* 

WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

•Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

342 

665 

1,007 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil  

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TEACHERS'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

♦  23  00 

$    21  33 

$  17  a5 

$        18  55 

»     11  66 

$       15  50 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 30 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 110 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  8 ;  colored,  1;  total, 
9 ;  toUl  value $      90000 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliiinces,  etc  500  00 

Number  of  school   houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  10 ;  total  estimated  value 575  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 
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XL 
CAMDEN— CONTIHUBD. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  ffom  1895 * 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $4,099  ^ 

Amount  from  any   and  all   sources,  includingHni|»- 
plemental  checks 


Total  receipts  $  4,099  50 


^Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      312  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 224  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 61  29 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  3,502  21 


Total $4,099  50 


Balance  remaining  on  hand  

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  duiing 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  4,023  97 


Private  Schools  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 
name  of  superintendent, 


Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 


Where  held,  St.  Mary's;  date,  August;  name  of  conductor,  A. 
Q.  Moody. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  18.00. 
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CAMPBELL. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHBR8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
TotaL 

14 

20 

34 

12 

8 

20 

26 

28 

54 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


I 
FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

24 

2 

26 

8            6 

1 

14 

I 

1      2 

1 

12 

14 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  2;  colored,  2; 
totaL 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  31 :  colored,  16 ;  total . 


47 


EMROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  daring  the  year: 


WHITE. 

1 

COLORED, 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

815 

750 

1,565 

473 

449 

922 

1,288 

1,199 

2,487 
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XLII 
CAMPBELL— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  namber  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

480 

470 

950 

201 

I9d 

396 

681 

665 

1,346 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  ol  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TEACHERS*  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  00 
75 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE          | 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored.    , 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$24  10 

$28  72 

$11  45 

$13  95 

$11  50 

$11  60 

94 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education—white,  0;  colored  0;  total, 
0;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including^  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc ^ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  Talue $  1,200  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value    

dumber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  2 ;    total  c  stimated  value 5,500  00 


300  00 
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CAMPBELL— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 5,748  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  sources,  including  supple- 
mental checks  


ToUl  receipts 6,748  00 

SZPBNDITURBS: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  372  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 66  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals  96  52 

Amount  expended  in  the  -purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 5,213  48 


Total  5,748  00 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  


Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  5,893 


Pbivatb  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2;  number  of  pri ' 
vate  elementary  schools,  5 . 

LiOCAii  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

;  name  of  superintendent, 


•COLLBOBS: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Tbachbbs'  Institute  : 

TeachersMnstitute  held  atFairburn,  Ga.,  June  29th  to  July  3d 
name  of  conductor,  W.  H.  Ferguson. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $60. 
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CARROLL. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female.  ^^ 

59 

26 

86 

12 

6 

18 

71 

32         103 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

63 

2 

66 

22 

10 

^2 

.... 

6 

6 

Number  of  trained  normal  teachers—white,  7 ;  colored,  2; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  85;  colored,  18;  total. 


loe 


ENROLLMENT. 


Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
TotaL 

3,083 

2,666 

5,639 

600 

697 

1,197 

3,683 

8,186 

6,818 
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XLV 
CARROLL— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  namber  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,735 

1,438 

3,173 

337 

326 

663 

2,072 

1,764 

3,836 

MONTHLY   COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State . 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


.97 
.71 


first  grade. 

second  grade. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

♦    27  62 

$    27  62 

$    24  75 

$    24  75 

$    24  75 

$    24  75 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 95 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

duringthe  year. 109 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  4 ;  colored,  1 ;  to- 
6 ;  total  value |      400  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 750  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  90;  total  estimated  value 20,000  00 

Namber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1 ,  total  estimated  value 1 ,500  00 
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XLVI 
CARROLL— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year. 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $      441  12 

'-    Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks ^ 14,663  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  sources,  including  supple- 
mental checks 

Total  receipts $15,074  12 

Expenditures. 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner I      600  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 80  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 106  42 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 358  40 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 13,697  98 

Total $14,842  80 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 231  32 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  daring 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 18,697  98 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  5 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  2. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Carrollton; 
name  of  Superintendent,  J.  L.  Caldwell. 

COLLEaES: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and   their  location,  Bowden  Col- 
lege, Bowden. 

Teachebs'  Institute. 

Where  held,  Carrollton ;  date,  June  29th ;  name  of  conductors, 
G.  G.  Bond  and  £.  C.  Branson. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  |65.00. 
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CATOOSA. 


NUMBKB  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Qrandi 
Total. 

13 

12 

25 

8 

3 

6 

16 

15 

31 

GRADES  OF  TEACH ER& 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

4 

1 

5 

15 

15 

8 

3 

11 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white^3;  colored, 
1;  total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  25 ;  colored,  5 ;  total. 


30^ 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED.                                     TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.    Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

621 

580 

1,201 

91 

92 

183        712 

672 

1,384 
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XLVIII 
CATOOSA -Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  namber  of  pupils  ia  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.. 

Grand 
ToUl. 

292 

271 

563 

57 

57 

1 
114    1    849 

I 

328 

677 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $         1  25 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 1  04 

teachers'  salaries. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


first  grade. 

SECO.VD  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1    27  88 

1    19  95 

1    20  92 

$    18  36 

$     17  15 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 40 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 108 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education^ white,  I ;  colored,  0;  total, 
1 ;  total  value $      300  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc 250  00 

Number  of   school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  24 ;  total  estimated  value 4,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  county  board,  2 ;  total  estimated  va^ne 900  00 
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XJAX 

C  ATOOS  A— Continued  . 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  band  from  1895 .".... 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 3,173  59 

Amount  from  any  and  all  sources,  including  estrays, 

supplemental  checks,  $18.46— $2.17= 16  29 

Total  receipts $  3,189  88 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  150  00 

Balance  paid  board  for  1895 3  02 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 64  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals,  $12.89 ;  in- 
stitute, $15.00;  library,  $10.00;  office  desk,  $10.00..  47  89 
Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 66  68 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 2,857  22 

Total  .$     3,188  81 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 1  07 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to   tenchers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  2,858  29 

PfilVATE   Sc^HOOLS  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  2. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  system  and  where  located.  Masonic  Literary 
Institute,  Ringgold,  Ga.;  name  of  superintendent,  ProL 
W.  E.  Bryan. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location  

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Ringgold,  Ga.;  date,  June  29  to  July  3;  name  of 
conductor.  Prof.  W.  E.  Bryan. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  2;   value,  $30.00. 
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CHARLTON. 


NUMBBB  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

10 

11 

21 

2 

2 

4 

12 

13 

25 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

Whit© 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

6 

0 

6 

10 

2 

12 

5 

2 

7 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers—white,  1 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  23 ;  colored,  4;  total. 


27 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Graod 
Total 

259 

272 

531 

45 

47 

92 

304 

319 

828 
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CHARLTON— Continued. 


ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

159 

208 

367 

27 

42 

69 

204 

250 

436 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


1  00 
60 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$10  19 

♦10  19 

$10  19 

$10  19 

$10  19 

$10  19 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 82 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year. 105 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — ^white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total,  0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $      150  00 

Number  of    school   houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  10 ;  total  estimated  value $      300  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value 200  00 
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CHARLTON— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 1,472  47 

Amount  from   any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  1,472  47 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  145  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 40  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 13  50 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 1,273  97 

Total I   1,472  47 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements f    1,273  97 

Pbiyate  SniooLS : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in   the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,    

;  name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where   held,   Folkston,  Ga.;  date,  August  2oth,  189H  ;  name  of 
conductor,  11.  \V.  Michems. 

Number  of  school  libraries  0;  value,  10. 
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CHATTAHOOCHEE. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male!  Female. 

1 

1 
Total.  1 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

4 

8 

12 

4             8 

12 

i     s 

1 

20 

28 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

1 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

1                 1 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored.  Total. 

9 

3 

12 

\ 
3    '        6 

9 

0 

1 

7 

7 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  2 ;  colored  0  : 
total 

SCHOOLvS. 


Number  of  white  schools,  11 ;  colored,  14  ;  total,. 

ENROLLMENT. 


Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

Total. 

TOTAL. 

Male.]  Female. 

Total.    Male. 

t 

Female. 

Male. 

Pe-ale.;a' 

195  ,       206 

*401 

367 

390 

*757 

!     562  i      596       1,158 

1 

*0f  the  number  enrolled  33  whites  and  53  colored  were  in  C.  L. 
schools  in  other  counties. 
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CHATTAHOOCHEE— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

119 

182 

251.37 

186 

237 

422.89 

305.25 

369.01 

674.26 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 

teachers'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  08 
76 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

1 

White.      Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

♦  24  00 

$      21  50 

t  15  00 

$      17  00 

$  12  50 

1      14  50 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 30 

Whole  number   of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 110 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0;  colored,  0;  to- 
tal 0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks^  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 25  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  12 ;  total  estimated  value 600  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 600  00 
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CH  ATTAHOOC  HEE-CoNTiNUED. 

Financial  Statbm bnt — Beceipto  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 8  00 

Amottttt  of  treasurer's  quarterly  checks |  2,954  34 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 51  00 


Total  receipts $    3,013  34 

EzPBNDrruREs : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  285  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 110  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 40  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 2,561  13 


Total $     2,996  68 

Balance  romaining  on  hand 16  66 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  |  2,561  13 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  1 ;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  3. 

Local  School  Systems: 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  . 
name  of  superintendent,   


Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location. 
Name  of  superintendent , 


TflACHEBs'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Cusseta ;  date,  June  29th  to  July  3rd,  1896 ;  name'of 
conductor,  Chas.  R.  Jenkins. 

Number  of  school  libraries :  0 ;  value,  0. 
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CHATTOOGA. 

NUMBER   OP  TEACHERS. 


WHITES. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 
35 

Male. 
12 

Female. 

Total.' 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Totel. 

16 

19 

2 

14 

28 

21 

49 

GRADES   OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

1 

White  Colored.  Total. 

1               1 

11 

2          13 

14            4          18 

10 

8      j     18 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  1 ;  colored,  0; 
total 


SCHOOIJS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  32;  colored,  11;  total 


43 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  ; 


WHITE. 


I 


COLORED. 


Male.  Female.  Total.  I  Male.  Female.  Total 


Male. 


Female. 


Grand 
'Total. 


925 


1,036 


1,961 


321  346     '     667 


1,246 


1,382 


2,628 
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CHATTOOGA-  Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 


Male.  'Female. 


Total. 


COLORED. 


Male. 


Female . 


Total. 


TOTAL. 


Male. 


^--l-JTo^L 


525  !      549 


1,074 


158 


163  321  '!     683 


712 


1,395 


MONTHLY    COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil, S  1.25 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State .83 

TEACHERS*  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


FIRST   GRADE. 

SECOND 

GRADE. 

Colored 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

White.        Colored. 

$     27  31 

$     27  31 

$     27  31 

$     27  31 

S     27  31     $    27  31 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  comitissioner  during  the 

year 49 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  1;  colored,  0; 
total  1 ;  total  value  $        500  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 800  00 

Number  of  school   houses  in  county  not   belonging  to 

county  board,  31 ;  total  estimated  value $    9,300  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value 2,000  00 
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CHATTOOGA  -  Continued. 

Financial  STAXEMBNT^Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1896 118  60 

Amount  treaearer's  quarterly  checks 7,173  29 

Amount  from  any  and  all  sources,  including  supple- 
mental checks 104  61 


Total  receipts 7,396  66 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 276  88 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 60  00 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals 28  11 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 382  64 

Amount  paid  to  teachers    (including  amount   paid 

Trion  Public  School) 6,691  48 


Total 7,389  11 


Balance  remaining  on  hand 7  39 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  .   6,691  48 


Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in    the  county,  0 ; 
number  of  private  elementary  schools,  1. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located:  Trion  Public 
School,  Trion,  Ga. ;  G.  B.  Myers,  superintendent 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location 


Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held:  Summerville;  date,  June  28th  to  July  2;  name  of 
conductor,  W.  M.  Ransom . 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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CHEROKER 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHBB8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

34 

26 

60 

6 

1      '      7 

1 

40 

27 

67 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 

1 
FIRST  GRADE.                      SECOND   GRADE. 

1 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

28 

1 

29 

15 

4 

19 

17 

2 

19 

Number  of   normal  trained  teachers —white,  6;  colored,  0; 
toUl 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  60 ;  colored,  7 ;    total,. 


67 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


»          1 

WHITE.                     t                  COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

1 

Total. 

|Male.  Female. 

1           1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

2,246 

1,968 

4,214 

194 

194 

388  ' 

2,440 

2,162 

4,602 
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CHEROKEE— CoNTiNOED. 


ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


1 
WHITE.                    1 

COLORED. 

t 

1                    TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  iFemale.  ^^*{^f| 

1,123 

1,009 

2,132 

1    97 

97 

194 

1,220 

1 

1,106 

2,326 

MONTHLY   COST. 

.  Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $        1  00 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State,  4c,  4>oC 
and  5c  on  daily  attendance. 

TEACHERS*  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

1 
Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White.       Colored. 

1                                 1 

$  25  41     $     25  40       1 

1 

$  25  40 

$      25  40 

$  25  40 

$     25  40 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 67 

Whole  numbei  of  days  schools   were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 

county    board  of    education — white,    9;    colored,  0; 

total,  9;  total  value.. 2,150  00 

Estimated  value  of  all   other  property,  including  school 

supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 

appliances,  etc $      875  00 

Number   of    school  houses    in    county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  58 ;  total  estimated  value 16,450  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,    3  ;  total  estimated  value $     8,100  00 
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CHEROKEE  -  Continued. 
Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year  : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1896 $        27  29> 

Amount  treasurer^a  quarterly  checks 9,247  00' 

Amount  from  any  and  all  sourceSi  including  sup- 
plemental checks 

Total  receipts 1 $     9,274  29 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $         500  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education,  for  1895 

$64  00;  for  1896$64  00 130  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals,^  4th  qr.  re- 
port 1 76  68;  supplemental  report  $6  12 82  80 

Amount  expended   in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 95  62 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  4th  qr.  statements  $8,408  96 ; 

add  J.  H.  Hendricks  by  order  board,  $20  57 8,429  53 

Total $     9,237  95 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 36  34 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to   teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $   10,750  56 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  5 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  6v 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and   where  located,  none. 

Colleges: 

Name    of   colleges    in    county,    and    their  location,  Rienhardt 
Normal  College,  Walesca,  Ga. 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where    held,  Jasper,  Ga. ;  Date,  July  5th,  1896 ;    conductors, 
E.  C.  Bronson  and  D.  L.  Earnest* 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1  r  value,. $100.00. 
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CLARKE. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITES. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

7 

10 

" 

6 

16 

22 

13 

26 

39 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

I 

Colored.  Total. 

15 

16 

31 

2 

4 

6 

0 

2 

39 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  4;  colored, 
4;  total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  16;  colored,  22;  total. 


39 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

252 

245 

497 

561 

645 

1,206 

818 

890 

1,703 
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CLARKE— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE.                                     COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female.  Totol. 

Male. 

i?^«,«i^  Grand 
Female,  r^^^^ 

100 

193 

293 

212 

407 

619 

312 

1 

600 

912 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $         1  10 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 79 


TSACHBBS'  SAIJkRIES. 


Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    3000 

$    25  00 

$    2500 

$    22  50 

1    20  00 

$    18  00 

Number  of  visits  made   by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 29 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 109 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0;  colored,  0;  to- 
tal, 0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  10 ;  total  estimated  value |  1,550  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  8 ;  total  estimated  value 2,500  00 
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CLARKE— Continued. 

Financial  Statement —Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 | 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 4,207  17 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 750  00 

Total  receipts $  4,957  17 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      30000 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 112  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 90  93 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 750  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 3,629  51 

Total $  4,882  44 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 74  7IJ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 3,62*J  51 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and   where   located  city  schools, 
Athens,  Ga. ;  name  of  superintendent,  G.  G.  Bond. 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges   in   county,  and   their  location.  University  of 
Georgia,  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  State  Normal. 

Teachers'  Institite  : 

Where  held,  Athens  ;date,  July  l,ls9t>;  name  of  conductor,  E.  E. 
Tread  well. 

Number  of  >*chool  libraries,  i);  value,  0. 
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CLAY. 


NUMBER  OF  TSACHBSS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

10 

11 

21 

1 

12 

13 

U 

23 

34 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

19 

19 

1 

4 

6 

1 

9 

10 

Namber  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,    6 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Namber  of  white  schools,  18 ;  colored,  13 ;  total . 


31 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

289 

281 

570 

410 

493 

903 

699 

774 

1,478 
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CLAY—CoNTINUED. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLOBED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

186 

185 

371 

220 

359 

579 

406 

544 

950 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  . 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


$    99 

957  (» 


FIRST  GRADE. 

second  grade. 

third  grade. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$44  00 

$ 

$26  75 

1  26  75 

$ 

$14  00 

Number  of   visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 86 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 110 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to 
county  board  of  education— white,  5;  colored,  3; 
total,  8;  total  value $      800  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $      200  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,   9 ;  total  estimated  value 900  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  3 ;  total  estimated  vdlue IfUOO  00 
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LXVIl 
CLAY — Continued. 

Financial  Statembnt— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $       42  00 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 4,785  44 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts  4,827  44 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 250  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 122  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 50  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,249  44 

Total 4,671  44 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 156  00 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 4,515  44 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  4. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

;  name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Xbachbrs'  iNSTrruTE : 

Where  held:  Ciithbert,  Ga.;  date,  August  24th,  1896;  name  of 
conductor,  Prof.  Earnest. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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LXVIII 


CLAYTON. 


NDMBEB  OF  TEACHBB8. 


WHITE. 

OOLORRD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Gnuid 
Total. 

20 

16 

3. 

7 

7 

14 

27 

23      . 

50 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

18 

1 

19 

9 

3 

12 

9 

10 

19 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  2 ;  colored,  0; 
totel 


SCHOOLS. 

Kumber  of  white  schools,  32 ;  colored,  14 ;  total. 


46 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


■•    ■ 

WHITE. 

OOLOEED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totel. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

621 

692 

1,313 

280 

310 

590 

901 

1,002 

1,903 
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LXIX 
CLAYTON— CoNTiNUBD. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
ToUl. 

480 

1 
685 

1,015 

100 

112 

H 
212    ,     580 

647 

1,227 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  . . 

TEACHEBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


49 
49 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White.      Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White.       Colored. 

1 

<    22  52 

$      8  72 

$    22  52 

$      8  72    ' 

1 

$22  52 

$      S7i 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 35 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 200 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
0 ;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $  1,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in    county  not   belonging  to 

county  board,   88 ;  total  estimated  value 6,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

N  umber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  2 ;  total  estimated  value  —     4,000  00 
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CLAYTON— Continued. 
Financial  Stat£1cbnt — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

^mount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  5,297  49 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 

Total  receipts $  5,297  49 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  330  50 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education    18600 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals    89  02 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings  : 76  57 

Amount  paid  to. teachers / 4,665  40 

Total $  5,297  49 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $      4,665  40 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,    0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Jonesboro 
High  School,  Jonesboro;  name  of  superintendent,  W.  R. 
Ward. 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Jonesboro;  date,  June  21st  to  and  including 25th; 
name  of  conductor,  W.  H.  Ferguson. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  $ 
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LXXI 


CLINCH. 


NUMBBB  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

24 

9 

33 

4            6 

10 

28 

15 

43 

GRADES  OP  TEACHERS. 


FIRST   GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total.-  White 

Colored. 

Total. 

12 

2 

14 

12 

3 

15 

12 

2 

14 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,    6 ;  colored, 
4;  total ^. 


10 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  36 ;  colored,  7 ;  total.. 


43 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

641 

657 

1,296 

170 

198 

358 

811 

555 

1,666 
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LXXII 
CLINCH— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
ToUl. 

641 

657 

1,298 

170 

198 

358 

811 

855 

1,666 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TEACHEHS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


$0.57 


FIRST 

ORADB. 

SECOND  GRADE 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    14  67 

$    14  67 

$    14  67 

$    14  67 

$  14  67 

$  14  67 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  cooimipsioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  4 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total, 4 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc $ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,  39;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging 
to  county  board,  4;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school-houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  4;  total  estimated  value..... 


87 


4:h 


300  00 


300  00 


824  50 


3,000  00 
1,500  00 
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LXXIII 
CLINCH— CONTINUBD. 

Financial  St atembnt— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 ^ $ 

Amonnt  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 3,746  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks ■ 


Total  receipts $        3,746  00 


EXPKNDITURBS. 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  416  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 102  OO 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 58  36- 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings 15  OO 

Amount  paid  to  teachers ^ »  8,154  64 


ToUl $      3,746  OO 


Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements J$      3,620  75 


Pbivate  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  4. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  sytem,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Tbachebs'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Yaldosta;  date,  June  ...,  1896;  name  of  conductor 
S.  P.  Little. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  $  0. 
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LXXIV 


COBB. 


KUUBBB  OF  TBACHBHS. 


WHITE. 

,                   4 

i 

COLORRD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 
Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

41 

38. 

79 

12 

22 

34 

53 

60          113 

ORADBS  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Totol. 

14 

1 

15 

27 

8 

35 

38 

25 

63 

dumber  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  11 ;  colored,  1; 
total 


12 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  61 ;  colored,  30 ;  total 


91 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

2,287 

1,952 

4,239 

973 

960 

1,933 

3,260 

2,912 

6,172 
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LXXV 
COBB — Continued, 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
ToUl. 

... 

2,714 

... 

.... 

1,021 

... 

.... 

3,735 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  p  lid  by  the  State 

TBACHEES'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


1  15 
80 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  ORADB. 

THIRD  GRADE* 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$       

$    

$    

$    

$ 

$      

Nu.nber  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 91 

Wh  >le  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  1 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
1;  total  value $       100  00 

E^imated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 500  60 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,    0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimate<l  value 

Numl^er  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 
to  the  county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 
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LXXVI 
COBB— Continued. 

Financial  Statement  —Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amoant  treasarer's  quarterly  checks 13,842  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  othersources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 

Total  receipts $13,842  00 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 798  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 64  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals  114  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 12,866  00 

Totol  $13,842  00 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  13,945  40 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  scho)ls  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  aud  where  located.  Marietta,  Ga.; 
name  of  superintendent,  J.  S.  Stewart;  Roswell,  Ga.,  E.  N. 
Ellis,  Principal. 

Colleges : 
.   Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,  none. 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Marietta,  Ga. ;  date,  June,  1896;  name  of  con- 
ductor, M.  L.  Brittain. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  6 ;  value,  $100.00. 
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LXXVII 
COFFEE. 

NUMBBR  OF  TSACHBBS. 


WHITB8. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

31 

lb 

47 

11 

15 

26 

42 

31 

73 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

10 

4 

14 

15 

10 

25 

22 

12 

34 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  10;  Colored,  6 ; 
total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  47;  colored,  26 ;  total 


16 


73 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totel. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Graad 
Total. 

886 

605 

1,531 

481 

535 

1,016 

1,317 

1,230 

2,547 
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LXXVIII 
COFFEE— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tbtal. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Totol. 

500 

350 

850 

810 

366 

675 

810 

715 

1,625 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil « $         1.30 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  Stote  .85 

teachbb's  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


first  grade. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

third  grade. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

.••.•.••*  •••.. 

'3 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0;  total, 
0;  total  value  

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds :  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $      100  00 

Number   of  school   houses    in   county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  80;  total  estimated  value 3,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total,  0;  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  10;  total  estimated  value 1,000  00 
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LXXIX 
COFFEE— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  band  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  check $  5J78  05< 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts « $  5,778  05 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      300  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  education 150  00 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals 61  65 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 5,266  40* 


Total $  5,778  05 


Balance  remaining  on  hand^ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements »$     5,266  40 


Private  Schoom  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools,  0;  number  of  private  ele^- 
mentary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, ;^ 

name  of  superintendent,  ».. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  loca4non 

Teachers*  Institute: 

Where  held,  Tifton,  Ga.;  Date,  opened  June  10th;.  continued  s 
5  days;  name  of  conductor ^..•. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  Ot 
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COLUMBIA. 


KUMBBB  OF  TBACHBR8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Mafe. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

8 

14 

22 

9 

18 

27 

17 

32 

49 

OBADBS  OF  TBACHBBS. 


FIBST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

ToUl. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

15 

2 

17 

7 

8 

15 



17 

17 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  7  ;  colored.  2 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  22;  colored,  27;  total. 


49 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

880 

342 

722 

630 

779 

1,409 

1,010 

1,121 

2,131 
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LXXXl 

COLUMBIA— CONTINUBD. 
ATTENDAN'CE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE 

COLORED. 

TOTAL, 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
ToUl. 

435 

870 

1,305 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $        1.128 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State .984 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


riRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

third  grade. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    40  13 

$    26  80 

1    23  43 

$    15  25 

$ 

$    14  53 

148 


108 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
duringthe  year 

Number  of  school- houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  1;  colored,  0;  to- 
1 ;  total  value $      100  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  16;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  3:  total  estimated  value 1,050  00 


651  00 


975  00 
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LXXXII 
COLUMBIA— Continued. 
Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 6,420  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  sources,  including  supple- 
mental checks 

Total  receipts $  6,420  00 

Expenditures. 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner f      350  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 90  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 45  OS 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 175  71 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,758  31 

Total $  6,420  00 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  . .  5,898  38 

Pbivatb  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high'  schools  in  the  county,  8 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  3. 

Ix)CAL  School  Systems  : 

•   Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  Superintendent, 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, 


Teachers'  Institute. 

Where  held,  Appling;  date,  August  3  to  8,  inclusive;  name  of 
condoctor.  Prof.  A.  S.  Rowland. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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COLQUITT. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

27 

19 

46 

1 

1 

2 

28 

20 

48 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

CJolored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

1 

20            1 

21 

» i 

14 

•     12 

1 

13 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  6 ;  colored,  1 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Nnmber  of  white  schools,  44 ;  colored,  2 ;  total.. 


46 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

722 

812 

1,534 

45 

53 

98 

767 

865 

1,682 
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COLQUITT— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

4')4 

482 

936  ' 

32 

44 

76 

1 

486 

526 

1,012 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers: 


1  14 
67 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE.                      THIRD   GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored.       White. 

Colored. 

^    14  00 

$14  00 

$14  00 

i$    14  00 

1 

$      14  00 

92 


105 


450  00 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

AVhole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during -the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  5 ;  colored,  0 ;  total, 
5 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $     115  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  26 ;  total  estimated  value 1,600  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value  

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value —       125  00 
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COLQUITT— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $    3,735  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  sources,  including  supple- 
mental checks 


Total  receipts $   3,735  00 

EXPENDITUBES  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 183  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 86  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 85  58 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 3,380  42 


Total $    8. 735  00 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 


*Tota]  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $     3,380  42 


Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located 

;  name  of  superintendent 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Tifton,  Ga. ;  date,  June  1st ;  name  of  conductor, 
Lawton  B.  Evans. 

^mber  of  school  librarie8,''0 ;  value,  0. 
•Not  paid  by  lalary. 
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COWETA. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

1 

COLORED. 

1 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. ' 

1           1 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

21 

27 

48 

26            24 

49 

46 

51 

97 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


! 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1 

1            THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

CJolored. 

Total. 

Whit€ 

Colored. 

Total. 

r                     1 

|,  White  Colored.   Totel. 

32 

7 

39 

15              21 

36 

1 

21             22 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  10;  colored,  2; 
total 


12 


SCHOOI^. 

Number  of  white  schools,  42:  colored,  44 ;  total . 


86 


EMROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.  [ 

Male.  Female.  '  %^^ 

1,245 

1,025 

2,270 

1,646 

1,623 

3,269 

2.891 

2,648  ' 

5,5«9 
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COWETA— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL, 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

752 

633 

1,384 

811 

780 

1,590 

1,562: 

1,418        2,975 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 


77 
77 


TEACHERS    SALARIES. 


Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 

FIRST  GRADE. 

1 

SKOOND  GRADE 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

1 

White. 

Colored.    ; 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

$40  00 

$35  00 

$18  00 

$15  00 

$12  00 

$12  00 

93 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year  

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0;  colored 0;  total, 
0;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc 

Negro  churches  in  which  schools  are  taught,  44. 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county   not  belonging  to 

county  board,  36 ;  total  estimated  value 1 15,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value    . .  i 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  6 ;    total  estimated  value 6,000  00 


500  00 
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COWETA— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $        32  08 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly,  checks 12,192  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 21  10 

Total  receipts 12.245  18 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      450  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 42  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals  .         105  40 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 106  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 11 ,509  79 

Total  12,213  25 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 31  93 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  13,749  67 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  8;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Newnan  Pub- 
lic School,  Newnan,  Ga.;  name  of  superintendent,  J.  E. 
Witherspoon. 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Teachers'  institute  held  at  Carrollton  Ga.,  June  29th  to  July  3d; 
name  of  conductors,  E.  C.  Branson  and  G.  G.  Bond. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $60. 
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CRAWFORD. 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

9 

16 

25 

6 

11 

17 

15 

27 

42 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Totol. 

18 

1 

19 

4 

4 

8 

8 

12 

15 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  1 ;  colored, 
0;  total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  23;  colored,  15;  total 


38 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admited  duriug  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

593 

527 

1,120 

404 

519 

923 

997 

1,046 

2,043 
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CRAWFORD— Continued. 


ATTENDANCE, 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  1  Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1 

923 

1 

368 

1,291 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  SALARIES. 

Averaj^e  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  06 

80 


FIRST  GRADE. 

1 

1          SECOND  GRADE.                        IHIRD  GRADE. 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1     31  00 

$20  00 

1    31  00 

♦    18  00 

$    31  00     $    15  00 

140 


107 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
the  year 

l^umber  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0;  total, 
0;  total  value 

£8timate<l  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc « , * 

Number  of  school  houses  in    county    not  belonging  to 

county  board,  38;  total  estimated  value 430  00 

l^umber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 


500  00 
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CRAWFORD— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $      215  00 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 5,604  95 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks » 

Total  receipts $5,819  95 

EXPBNDITUBBS : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      525  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 198  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 72  95 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 5,139  80 

Total $  5,935  75 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  due  to  county  school  com- 
missioner   $        99  20 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements .$ 

Pkivatb  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  3;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  4. 

Local  S<  hool  System  : 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located, ; 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Perry,  Houston  county ;  date,  June  15  to  22;  names 
of  conductors.  J.  W.  Frederick  and  VV.  B.  Bonnell. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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DADE. 


NUMBER  OP  TBACHBB8. 


WHITE. 

COLOBBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
TotaL 

18 

9 

22 

2 

2 

13 

11 

24 

GRADES  OP  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADB. 

THIRD   GRADB. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

White 

Colored. 

Total- 

5 

5 

10 

10 

7 

2 

9 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  3;  colored,  0; 

total 3 


Number  of  white  schools,  20 :  colored,  2 ;  total.. 


22 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

583 

581 

1,164 

30 

42 

72 

613 

623 

1,236 
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DADE— CONTINUBD. 
ATTENDANCE. 

Avera^  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLOBED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

•Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

768 

48 

816 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil  

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TEACHERS'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored,    i 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
8 ;  total  value I  3,600  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc  250  00 

Number  of  school   houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 575  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  3 ;  total  estimated  value |  3,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value. . . . 
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XCIV 
DADE— Continued. 
Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks  from  State  school 

commissioner $  2,656  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts  S  2,656  00 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner  $      175  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 72  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals,  expert. «. . .  25  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  2,384  00 

Total $2,656  00 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 
the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 

Private  Schoous  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2;  num- 
ber of  private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems. 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, ; 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  Trenton  Masonic 
Institute,  Trenton. 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Trenton ;  date,  June  2l8t,  1896;  name  of  conductor, 
Miss  Mabel  Head. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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DAWSON. 


NUMBBR   OF   TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

16 

14 

30 

1 

1    1     17 

14           31 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

1 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

10 

10 

9 

9 

11 

1 

12 

Number  of  trained  normal  teachers — white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total 


0- 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  30;  colored,    1 ;  total. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


81 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.' 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

789 

769 

1,558 

41 

27 

68 

830 

796 

1,626 
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XCVI 
DA  WSON— Ck>NTiNUED. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

t 
1 
1 

731 

i ! 

1 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $  100 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 78} 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1 

$ 

» 

$ 

1 

1 

Teachers  of  all  grades  paid  alike  on  an  average  attendance. 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 31 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  31;  colored,  1; 
total,  32;  total  value $  12,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc I      40000 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,   0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value 400  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 
to  the  county  board;  0 ;  total  estimated  value 
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XCVII 
DAWSON— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 73  25 

Amount  treasarer'g  quarterly  checks 3,848  95 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  Bonrcee,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts $  3,422  20 

Expenditures  :       • 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  150  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 171  50 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 22  66 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings    188  60 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 2,872  04 


Total $  3,404  80 


Balance  remaining  on  band I       17  40 


Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teacbers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 2,872  04 


Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  bigb  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementsry  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 


Name  of  local  school  system  And  where  located, ; 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Tbachebs'  Intitutb: 

Where  held, date,  name  of 

conductor, 

Number  of  School  Libraries,  0;  value,  $ 
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XCVIII 
DECATUR. 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

a4 

80 

64 

18 

18 

86 

52 

48 

100 

GRADES  OP  TEACHERS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

23 

3 

26 

24 

^ 

29 

17 

28 

45 

Number  of  normal  trained  teaobers—white,  12 ;  colored, 
3 ;  total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  73 ;  colored,  44 ;  total 


15 


117 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tota 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.    Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total 

1,392 

1,425 

2,817 

1,217 

1,382 

2,599 

2,609 

2,807 

5,416 
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DECATUR— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLOBBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

808 

873 

1,681 

666 

996 

1,662 

1,474 

1,869 

3,343 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Avera>i:e  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


I  00 
95 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    4400 

1    89  00 

1    25  00 

$18  00 

$    18  00 

$     14  00 

138 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kepi  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc 

Number  of   school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  117 ;  total  estimated  value f   15,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value , .   .... 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  county  board,  8 ;  total  estimated  value 10,000,  00 
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DECATUR— Continued. 

FijfANCiAL  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year; 

Balance  in  band  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 16,480  59 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  16,480  59 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  600  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 62  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 74  94 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 15,743  65 

Total $  16,480  59 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $15,743  65 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Lo:;al  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located 

name  of  superintendent 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Bainbridge;  date,  4th  week  in  August;  name o 
conductor,  C.  W.  Smalling. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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DeKALB. 


NUMBRR  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

CX>L0RBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

22 

58 

80 

1 

25      1    26 

t            1 

23    '      83 

106 

GRADES  OP  TBACHBK8. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

41 

1 
0      1    41 

34 

13 

47           2 

1 

13 

15 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  7;  colored,  0; 
total    


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  8cho)ls»  60;  colored,  20;  total. 


80 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

1 
Female.!  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,413 

1,218 

2,631 

595 

545 

1,140 

2,008 

1 
1,763       3,761 
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DkK  ALB— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male..  Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. ,  %'^ 

2,800 

365 

2,665 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $         1  10 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 86| 

TBACHBBS'  SALABIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White.    1    Colored. 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

$26  74 

$27  00          $26  00 

1                    I 

$16  20 

$14  3S 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 45 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 7,265 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  1;  colored,  0; 
total,  1 ;  total  value 600  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $ 

Number  of    school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  79;  total  estimated  value $  6,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 10,800  09 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 
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CIII 
DeKALB — Continued. 

Financial  Statemext — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $        26  71 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 11,045  25 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  recerpte $  11,071  96 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      696  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 84  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 75  47 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings      

Amount  paid  to  teachers 10,394  33 


Total $11,249  80 


Balance  remaining  on  hand  due  commissioner,  over- 
paid  $ 


Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  10,396  33 


Pbivate  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  4;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  2. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,    

;  name  of  superintendent, 


Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,  Agnes  Scott,  De- 
catur. 

Teachers*  Institute: 

Where  held,  Decatur,  Ga.;  date,  September,  1896  ;  name   of 
conductor,  £.  H.  Stevens,  John  Mable,  A.  J.  Beck. 

Number  of  school  libraries  2;  value,  llOO. 
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DODGE. 


NUMBBR  OP  TBACHEBS. 


WHITB. 

1 

1 

COLORED.                j 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

^— '-,a' 

21 

27 

48 

7 

17 

24 

28 

44 

72 

GRADBB  OP  TE.ACHBRS. 


PIR6T  GRADE. 

1 

SiCOND  GRADE, 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

Wbitf  Gcrlored. 

Total. 

White  Colored.  Total. 

1 

25             6 

31 

13           19 

82 

10 

8 

18 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachere — white,  0;  colored  0: 
total ., 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schoolp,  48;  colored,  24 ;  total,. 

ENROLLMENT, 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  durin^ic  the  year : 


72 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

T?^^^\^   Grand 
Female,  ^j,^,^ 

1 

856 

832 

1,688 

475 

577 

1 
1,052  1  1,331  ;     1,409 

2,740 
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DODGE— COSTINUBD. 

ATTENDANCB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE.                  j 

COLORED 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male.  Female 

i 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

484 

475 

909 

298         406 

1 

704 

732          881 

1,613 

MONTBLY   COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 


TBACHEB8     SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


1  16 

78 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colore<l. 

1 

White.      Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1  21   70 

1 
$      22  98 

1 
i  18  81    ||      17  20 

$  15  42 

$      14  87 

Kumbf  r  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 106 

Whole  numl'or   of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year,  including  institute  work 1 10 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  1;  colored,  Oj  to- 
Ul  1;  totalvalue $250  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks^  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc  .' 250  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  66 ;  total  estimated  value. 14,850  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 
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DODGE— Continued. 

•Financial  Statement — Receipt43  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  of  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  7,063  30 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks    

Total  receipts $    7,663  30 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  60000 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 13000 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 60  92 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers.  *. 6,272  38 

Total $     7,063  30 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  $  6,272  38 

Tbivate  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

^LocAL  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, ^ 

name  of  superintendent,   

•Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Abbeville;  date,  June  29th,  1896;  name  of  conduc- 
tors, W.  B.  Merrett  and  R.  J.  Prentiss. 

Number  of  school  libraries :  0 ;  value,  0. 
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DOOLY. 


MUMBEB  OF  TEACHEBS. 


WHITE. 

COLOBBD 

TOTAL. 

Mal«. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

22          38 

eo 

11 

18          29          33 

56 

89 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE.            ' 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

I 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

29            4 

38    ' 

t 

22 

10 

32 

9 

15 

24 

Number  of  normal  trained  teacberj— white,  10;  colored,  2; 

total 12 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  48;   colored,  27;  totsl, 


75 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  for  county : 


jl 
WHITE.                   1                   COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

I 

Male.  iFemale.  iTotal. 

!              1 

i                           1            '1 
•Male.  Female.  Total.   Male. 

1                          1           1. 

Female.   ««»<i 

1.175 

1,180 

2,855 

871 

947 

1,818  '2,046 

2,127       4,178 

1 
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CVIII 
DOOLY— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

CX>LORBD. 

Ti^TAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,515 

1,043 

i 

2,558 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $        1  11 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  Stute 91 

TEACHERS*  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST    GRADE            • 

1 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

! 

White. 

Colored. 

$34  00 

$25  00 

$  27  00 

$     20  00 

$  20  00 

$     16  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commls«>ioner  during  the 

year 75 

Whole  numbei  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 110 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 

county    board  of   education— white,    4;    colored,  0; 

total,  4;  total  value $      500  00 

Estimated  value  of  all   other  property,  including  school 

supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 

appliances,  etc $  1,850  CO 

Number   of   school  houses    in    county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  40 ;  total  estimated  value 12,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,    4  ;  total  estimated  value $     3,000  00 
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CIX 
DOOLY— Continued. 
Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year  : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $      670  88 

Amoant  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 11,734  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 204  00 

Total  receipts ♦  12,608  88 

EZPCNDITUBES: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner I  615  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 70  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 77  60 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings ^ 672  21 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 10,970  56 

Total $  12,405  37 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $      203  51 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements |  11,250  00 

Pbivatb  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  4 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  10. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Vienna  City 
Schools,  Vienna,  Ga.;  name  of  superintendent,  H.  J. 
Lawrence. 

Ck>LLBGBS : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  none. 
Tbachebs*  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Hawkinsville,  Ga. ;  Date,  April  29th,  1896 ;  name 
of  conductors,  Evans,  Rooney,  and  others. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  |175.00. 
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DOUGHERTY. 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.' 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
TotaL 

3 

7 

10 

14 

18 

32 

17 

25 

42 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FlRSiyGRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored.  TotaL 

9            4 

13 

! 

17      1     17 

1 

11          12 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers—white,  5;  colored,  6; 

totol 1(> 


SCHOOI^. 

Number  of  white  schools,   4 ;  colored,  25;  total 


29 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


WHITE. 

- 

COLORED. 

1 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 
Total.' 

Male. 

Feaude,5,tf 

157 

180 

337 

936 

1,060 

1,996 

1,193 

1,240 

2,438 
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CXI 
DOUGH  ERTY— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female . 

Total. 

Male. 

^-•i-la^^ 

112  i      180 

242 

706 

788     i  1,495 

818 

919 

l,73r 

MONTHLY    COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil, $^  76- 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 76. 

TEACHEBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Ck>lored. 

White.       Colored. 

$     53  30     S     32  50 

$ 

$     26  50 

1 

$    23  00 

1 

63; 


100. 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  2;  colored,  8 ; 
totol  10;  totel  value  $     5,500  00* 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 1,200  00' 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,    0 ;  total  estimated  value $ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to  . 

county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value 5,000  00» 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 
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CXII 
DOUGHERTY- Continued. 

Financial  Statemsnt— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $  1,709  68 

Amount  treasarer's  quarterly  checks 6,905  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 203  00 


Total  receipts 8,817  63 

EXPENDITUBES  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 500  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education   lllOO 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals 257  22 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

andbuildin^ 626  90 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,678  29 


Total 8,072  41 


Balance  remaining  on  hand 744  22 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  daring 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 6,678  29 


Privatb  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in   the  county,  2; 
number  of  private  elementary  schools,  1. 

Local  School  Systems: 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located: 
,  name  of  superintendent : 


Ck)LLBGES: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location. 


Tbachebs*  Institute: 

Where  held:  Albany;  date,  June  8th,  1896;  name  of  conductor, 
E.  G.  Jones. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  0. 
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DOUGLAS. 


NUHBBR  OF  TBACHBBS. 


WHITES. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

21 

22 

43 

6 

f           1' 
7           13    1'     27 

29 

56 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

1 

THIRD  GRADE. 

1 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored.  Total. 

1                          1 

22 

2 

24 

10 

^4 

14 

11 

7 

18 

Nnmber  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  8;  colored, 
0;  total '. 

SCHOOLS. 

Namber  of  white  schools,  88;  colored,  9 ;  total 


47 


BNRO^LIIBNT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female . 

Grand 
Total. 

1,046 

862 

1,898 

284 

291 

576 

1,830 

1,143 

2,473 
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CXIV 

DOUGLAS— CJONTINUED. 

ATTENDANCB. 

Average  namber  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL, 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

1  Male.iFemale. 

)      *     1 

Grand 
Total. 

603 

671 

1,274 

53 

78 

103 

656.03 

749.12 

14(te.l5 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $         1  20 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 81 

TEACHBES*  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    22  50 

$    22  50 

'$    17  50 

$     17  50 

1 

1$    12  50 

$12  50 

101 


120 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0;  colored,  0;  to- 
tal, 0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $      569  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  47 ;  total  estimated  value 1,590  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  3 ;  total  estimated  value 6,600  00 
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DOUGLAS— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $      129  49 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 4,733  OQ 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  includinglsup- 
plementai  checks 

Total  receipts $  4,862  45 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  300  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 42  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 25  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 26  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,338  35 

Total $  4,731  35 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 131  11 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 4,888  35 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Douglasville, 
(corporation)  Douglasville ;  name  of  superintendent,  A.  I.  Branham, 
President. 

G0LLEOE8 : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  Douglasville 
College,  Douglasville,  Ga. 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Douglasville ;  date,  June  22nd  to  27th,  1896 ;  name 
of  conductor,  J.  W.  Marrion. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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EARLY. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Feu«le.|«-; 

12 

10 

22 

5 

10 

16 

17 

20 

87 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

White 

CJolored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored.  Total. 

1 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

12 

12 

8 

5 

13 

2 

10 

12 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,   3 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  21 ;  colored,  19 ;  total . 


40 


ENROLLMENT. 

Nuciber  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

491 

526 

1,016 

550 

671 

1,221 

1,041 

1,196 

2,2S7 
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E  ARLY— CONTINUBD . 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLOEBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

360 

420 

780  ' 

1 

300 

325          626 

660         746 

1 

1,405 

MONTHLY   COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  . 

TEACHBES'  SALAEIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


$1  34 
91 


FIRST  OEADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$  50  00 

$40  00 

$  25  00 

$  30  00 

«  16  00 

Number  of   visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 61 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to 
county  board  of  education — white,  4;  colored,  1; 
total,  5;  total  value $  1,180  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $  1,225  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  24 ;  total  estimated  value 7,200  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  2 ;  total  estimated  value 7,500  00 
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CXVIII 
EARLY— Continued. 

FrNANCiAL  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treafiurer's  quarterly  checks $  6,836  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts  $  6,836  00 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  300  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 106  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 56  60 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 76  26 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,437  74 

Total $  6,976  60 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  6,437  74 


Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  2. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

;  name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held :  Blakely,  Ga.;  date,  June  7th,  to  12th,  1896,  inclu- 
sive; name  of  conductors,  E.  C.  Branson, Ernest. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $150  00. 
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CXIX 


ECHOLS. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 


COLORED. 


TOTAL. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

Total 

Male.  Female. 

1 

Grand 
Total. 

8 

3 

11 

1' 

0 

4    1 

i 

12 

3 

15 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

3 

0 

3 

I 
1      ^ 

2 

5 

5 

2 

7 

Namber  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,    0 ;  colored, 
0;  total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  11 ;  colored,  4;  total 


15 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
TqUI. 

240 

167 

407 

55 

67 

122 

295 

234 

529 
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ECHOLS  -CONTINUBD. 
ATTENDANCE. 

Average  namber  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

.... 

.... 

187 

.... 

71 

.... 

2491 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $  $104 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 99 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


first 

rrade. 

SECOND  GRADE 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$26  66 

$       .... 

$    2000 

$    18  00 

$  16  00 

$  12  60 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 40 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 110 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0 ;  colored,  1 ; 
total,  1 ;  total  value 75  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc $         100  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  12;  total  estimate*!  value 1,000  0 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging 
to  county  board,  0 ;    total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school-houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 
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ECHOLS— Continued. 

Financial  Statbmint— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 » $         494  14 

Amonnt  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 1,507  85 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts $        2,001  99 

EXPBNOITUBBS. 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner ^^ $  189  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education ^  40  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 44  95 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers « 1,283  90 


Total $       1,507  85 


Balance  remaining  on  hand » $         494  14 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $      1,233  90 


Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  1. 

Local  School  Systems  : 


Name  of  local  school  sy  tem,  and  where  located, 
name  of  superintendent, 


Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, » 

TsACHEBs'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Valdosta ;  date,  June  22, 1896 ;  name  of  conductor 
A.  W.  VanHoose. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  $  0. 
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EFFINGHAM. 

NUMBEB  OP  TEACHBR8. 


WHTTB.                  j 

CX)LORKD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

i?^^«io  '  Grand 
Female.,  ^^^^ 

24 

7 

31 

8 

6 

14 

32 

13 

45 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Totel. 

18 

3 

21 

6 

2 

8 

7 

7 

14 

-Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  0 ;  colored,  0; 
toUl 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  Schools,  33 ;  colored,  16 ;  total 


49 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.;  Total. 

1  . 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

434 

368 

802 

288 

301 

!l 
589 .     722 

1 

669 

1391 
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CXXIII 
EFFINGHAM— CoNTiNUBD. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  namber  of  papils  in  daily  attendance  t 


WHITE. 

COLOEBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

288 

289 

677 

176 

186 

362 

1    464 

i 

477 

941 

MONTHLY   COST. 


Avera^^e  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  . . . 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


95 
63 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

1 

White.    ,  Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White.    !   Colored. 

1                   1 

♦    20  00    'l    20  00 

$    18  00    1$     18  00 

$    16  00 

$     16  00 

53 


110 


I^umber  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Namber  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
0 ;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $      600  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in    county  not    belonging  to 

county  board,    43 ;  total  estimated  value 7,300  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value 1,000  00 
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CXXIV 
EFFINGHAM— CoNTiNUBD. 

Financial  States^bnt — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  ia  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  4,964  74 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks  

Total  receipts $  4,964  74 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  156  87 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education    102  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals    91  86 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 182  60 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,433  08 

Total $  4,966  41 

Balance  remaining  on  hand      

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $      4,433  08 


Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  3. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and   where  located,  Gu3rton,  at 
Guyton;  name  of  superintendent,  mayor  and  council. 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Springfield ;  date,  June  29,  1896 ;  name  of  condac- 
or,  J.  O.  Culpepper. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  $ 
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ELBERT. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHBRS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

16 

28 

43 

17 

17 

34 

32 

45 

77 

GRADES  OF  TEACHBRS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

34 

8 

42 

9 

13 

22 

1 

12 

18 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers—white,  0 ;  colored,  0; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Kamber  of  white  schools,  43 ;  colored,  34 ;  total 


77 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,192 

1.130 

2,322 

1,156 

1,263 

2,409 

2,348 

2,283 

4,731 
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CXXVl 
ELBERT—CoNTiNUED. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
TotiL 

705 

645 

1,349 

622 

622 

1,144 

1,226 

1,266 

2,49a 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  : 


94 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    30  54 

$    35  32 

$    13  36 

$   18  31 

$   0  27 

«    823 

70 


m 


300  00 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  1 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
1;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 1,000  00 

Number  of    school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board ;  total  estimated  value 6,000  OO 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  4 ;  total  estimated  value 13,000  CO 
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CXXVII 

ELBERT— Continued. 
Financial  Statement —Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $         3  74r- 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 10,986  27 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks,  fine  on  a  teacher 12  50^ 

Total  receipts ' |11,002  51 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner,  (including  five 

days  Inst.) $      675  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education,  ($14.00  paid 

board  after  spring  term  on  1895) 192  0O» 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals,  ($25.00  in- 
cluded for  expert) 96  48 . 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 
and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 9,750  93 

Totol $10,714  41 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $      288  10 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $   9,864  28  > 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,. ;, 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,  John  Gibson  In- 
stitute, Bowman,  Ga.,  (Elberton,  Ga.),  Elberton  Collegiate 
Institute  and  Girls*  Seminary. 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Elberton,  Ga.;  date,  July  20th^l893;  name  of  conr- 
ductor.  Prof.  M.  L.  Parker. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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CXXVIII 


EMANUEL. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHSB8. 


WHITS. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total 

Male. 

FeiDAre. 

Gnmd 
TotAl. 

41 

17 

58 

25 

5 

80 

66 

22 

88 

GRADES  OF  TEACHEB8. 

FIB8T    GBADE. 

SECOND  QBADS. 

THIBD  OBADB. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

1 
Colored.  Total. 

1 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

22 

5 

27 

23 

5 

28 

13 

20 

83 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  0;  Colored,  0 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  57 ;  colored,  88 ;  total.. 

ENBOLLMBNT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


90 


WHITE. 

COLOBED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total 

1,387 

1,219 

2,606 

753 

753 

1,506 

2,140 

1,902 

4,112 
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CXXIX 
EMANUEL— CoNTisuBD. 

ATTBNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance: 


WHITK. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Totol. 

1,298 



854 

2,147 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  papil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  

tbachbb's  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  10 
85 


FIRST  GRADE. 

second  grade. 

third  grade. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

f    23  92 

$    23  92 

$    19  65 

$    19  65 

S    15  38 

$    15  38 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 75 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 108 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0;  total, 
0;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $       50  00 

Number   of  school   houses   in   county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  80;  total  estimated  value 2,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  toul  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,   0;  total  estimated  value > 
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EM  AN  UEL— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  band  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  9,826  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 7  95 


Total  receipts $  0,833  95 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner ^ %  450  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 88  00 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals 82  50 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  building 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 9,213  45 


Total <  9,833  95 


Balance  remaining  on  hand • 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements J^  11,399  75 


Private  Schooi^  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
privatel  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, ; 

name  of  superintendent,  

GOLLEOBS : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location 

Teachers*  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Swainsboro,  Ga.;  Date,  August  8,1897 ;   name  of 
conductor,lC.  H.  S.  Jackson. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $70. 
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CXXXl 


FANNIN. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHBRS. 


WHITB. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 

Total. 

37 

16 

53 

' 

1 
1 

» 

16 

54 

QRADES  OF  TBAGHBR8. 


1 

FIRST  GRADB. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADB. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

CJolored. 

Total 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

14 

14 

23 

23 

16 

1 

17 

Namber  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  0  ;  colored.  0 ; 
total ". 


SCHOOLS. 

Namber  of  white  schools,  53 ;  colored,  1 ;  total. 


54 


BNROLLMBNT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLOEBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,440 

1,280 

2,720 

13 

17 

80 

1,458 

1,297 

2,750 
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cxxxn 
FANNIN— Continued. 

ATTEMDANCB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,286 

11 

1,247 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil % 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TBACUBRS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  : 


91 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

4    26  00 

$ «    20  00 

$ 

$    15  00 

S    15  00 

1 

65 


3 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  da3r8  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  3 ;  colored,  0 ;  to- 
3;  toUl  value %      150  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  51;  total  estimated  value 4,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  townfr  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  — :  tota  estimated  value 1,400  00 
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CXXXIII 
FANNIN— OoNTiNUTO. 
Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $       19  43 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 5,875  04 

Amount  from  any  and  all  sources,  including  supple- 
mental checks 

Total  receipts $  5,894  47 

Expenditures. 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  279  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 120  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 53  50 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 179  20 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 5,262  77 

Total %  5,894  47 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 5,628  90 

Pritate  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  3. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  . : 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, 


Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Morganton ;  date,  29th  of  June»  1896 ;  name  of  con- 
ductor, Ernest  Neal. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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CXXXIV 


FAYETTE. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHER8. 


WHITE. 

CX>LOBED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  ^^J^] 

24 

22 

46 

15 

13 

28 

39 

35 

74 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

Whitejcolored. 

1 

Total. 

White'Colored. 

1 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

32 

16 

48 

1 
4             10 

14 

3 

9           12 

1 

Number  of  nonoal  trained  teachers—white,  6 ;  colored,  14 ; 

total 20 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  25;  colored,  16;  total. 


41 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male.  Female. 

j 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.   «-^<» 

967 

818 

1,785 

542 

582 

1,124 

1,509 

1,400      2,909 
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FAYETTE— CoNTiNUBD. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  : 


WHITE. 

CX>LORED. 

1 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

468 

297 

865 

195 

210 

j 
405  i 

663 

007 

1,270 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


1  18 
76 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Whitf. 

Colored. 

$    24  25 

»     23  78 

$    15  60 

$13  63 

$    10  89 

i 

$        4  28 

70 


109 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ;  total, 
0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  i>f  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $      600  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  42 ;  total  estimated  value 6,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value  

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value 1,500  00 
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CXXXVI 
FAYETTE— Continued. 
Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 %         7  61 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks  5,457  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks  

Total  receipts $   5.464  61 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 284  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 78  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 62  64 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 247  60 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,792  47 

Total $    5.464  61 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries   credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements %     4,792  47 

PiavATE  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  4 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,   

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location; 

Teachebb*  Institute: 

Were  held,  Fayetteville,  Ga.;  June  22  to  26,  inclusive  \  conduc« 
tor,  Morgan  L.  Parker. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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CXXXVII 


FLOYD. 


NUMBER  OP  TBACHBRS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
TotaK 

40 

57 

97 

15 

48 

58 

55 

100 

155 

GRADES  OP  TEACHERS 


PIR8T  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

1 
Total  1 

White 

Colored. 

TotaK 

56 

11 

67 

19 

17 

36 

22 

30 

52 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  1;  colored,  1 ; 
total . . 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  81 :  colored,  50 ;  total 131 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaK 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaK 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,987 

2,055 

4,042 

1,082 

1,172 

2,254 

3.069 

3,227 

6,296 
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CXXXVIII 
FLOYD— Continued. 

ATTSNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

2,059 

1,403 

3,462 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil  $  85 

.Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 72 

TEACHERS'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  QRADB. 

THIRD  QRADB. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$19  24 

$     80  78 

$  12  49 

$      15  42 

$    10  43 

$       12  22 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

■Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
0 ;  total  value 

^timated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks.  Beats, 
school  appliances,  etc  

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

■Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 


31 
100 
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cxxxix 

FLOYD— Continued. 
Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1896 

Amount  treaeurer's  quarterly  checks  from  State  school 

commissioner $  18,094  17 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 427  98 

Total  receipts  118,522  16 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner  $      643  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 122  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 862  07 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 8  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  16,506  31 

Total $  18,130  38 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  390  77 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 12,560  90 

Pbivate  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  1 ;  num- 
ber of  private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems. 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  wliere  located,  Rome  Public 
School,  Rome,  Ga. ;  name  of  superintendent.  Prof.  J.  C. 
Harris. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  Shorter  Female 
College,  Rome  Business  College,  Rome,  Ga. 

TsACHEBs'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Rome,  Ga. ;  date,  July  6  to  11,  1896;  name  of  con- 
ductor, Prof.  Hayes. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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FORSYTH. 


KUMBSB  OF  TBACHBR8. 


WHITB. 

COLORED. 

i 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

loUl. 

jMale. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total 

39 

24 

63 

4 

6 

10 

i" 

30 

73 

GRADES  OF  TBACHBRS. 


FIRST  QRADB. 

SECOND  QRADB. 

THIRD  ORADB. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored.  Total. 

i 

11 

11 

20 

1 

21 

82 

9 

41 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  55;  colored»9;  total. 


64 


EHROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  ^~;! 

1,780 

1,535 

3,315 

203 

189 

892 

1,983 

1,724 

3,707 
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CXLI 
FORSYTH— OoNTiMUED. 

ATTBNDAKCB. 

Average  namber  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITB. 

COLORRD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

726 

657 

1,878 

86 

78 

164 

808 

735 

1,543 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil % 

Amount  of  average  montlily  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TSACHBBS'  SALARIBS. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  00 

83 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SKOOND  GRADE 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$     28  18 

«    21  20 

$    24  41 

♦    18  50 

«    18  55 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 82 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year  100 

Namber  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0 ;  colored  0 ;  total, 
0;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  42 ;  total  estimated  value $   1,940  00 

Namber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value    

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  1 ;    total  estimated  value 1,500  00 
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CXLIl 

FORSYTH— CoNTiNUBD. 

Financial  Statbmbnt— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $  27 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 6,821  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  6,821  27 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $     90600 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 74  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 38  07 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,404  20 

Total  $    6,822  27 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  7,718  45- 

Pbivatb  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  1 ;  number  of  pri* 
vate  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located - 

name  of  superintendent 

Colleges: 
Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers*  Institute  : 

Where  held.  Gumming,  Ga. ;  date,  from  July  6th  to  10th  ioclo- 
elusive;  name  of  conductor,  E.  H«  Holland. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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CXLIII 


FRANKLIN. 


NUMBBR  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand. 
Total. 

50 

22 

72 

15            7 

22 

65 

29 

94 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

42 

3 

45 

20 

11 

31 

10 

8 

IS 

Numher  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  11 ;  colored, 
5;  total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  oif  white  schools^  62 ;  colored,  19;  total ^... 


16s 


711 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

lOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total; 

2,160 

1,829 

8^89 

571 

497 

1,071 

2,734 

2,326 

5,060^ 
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CXLIV 
FRANKLIN— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,245 

848 

2,088 

337 

273 

610 

1,582 

l,llt$ 

2,698 

MONTHLY  COSr. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $         1  00 


Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


70 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE.                       1 HIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1    2000 

$    2000 

$20  00 

1    20  00 

$20  00 

$    2000 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 89 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 

the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
0;  total  value ., 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc f  1,200  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in    county   not  belonging  to 

county  board,  71 ;  total  estimated  value »... 12,600  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  8 ;  total  estimated  value 8,000  00 
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CXLV 
FRANKLIN— Ontinued. 
Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $      516  56 

Amount  treasorer't}  quarterly  cbacks 10,042  37 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  eources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $10,558  93 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner ^ $  365  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education ^  138  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals » 97  37 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers « 9,442  00 


Total $10,042  87 


Balance  remaining  on  hand $      516  56 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during^ 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  9,442  00 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Ix>CAL  School  System  : 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent, • 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Garmsville;  date,  week  beginning  June  22, 1896; 
name  of  conductor,  J.  A.  B.  Mahaffey. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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CXLVI 


FULTON. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHEB8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

20 

20 

40 

6 

13 

19 

26 

33 

59 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS,  1897. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

25 

6 

30 

15 

2 

17 

12 

12 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  8;  colored,  0 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  35;  colored,  19;  total. 


54 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Femule. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,344 

1,131    ,2,475 

561 

586       1,147 

1,905 

.  1,717 

3,622 
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CXLVII 
FULTON— CoNTiwuBD. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  numbei*  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL* 

Male.  Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,301 

634 

1,986 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amou;it  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  15 
1  10 


FIRST  grade. 


White.      Colored. 


SECOND   GRADE. 


White.       Colored. 


THIRD   GRADE. 


White.       Colored. 


$  45  00 


$      25  00 


♦  35  00 


$    22  50 


$  30  00 


I      20  00 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  5;  colored,  0; 
total,    5;  total  value $   4,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $  2,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  25 ;  total  estimated  value 10,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 
to  the  county  board;  0;  total  estimated  value. ...... 
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CXLVIII 
FULTON— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 1,755  70 

Amount  treaeurer's  quarterly  checks 11,461  18 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  18,216  88 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      887  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 214  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 441  71 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 800  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 10,247  69 

Total $  12,090  40 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  March  1st,  1897 $    1,126  48 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 10,247  69 

Pbivatb  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located,  Atlanta,  East 
Point ;  names  of  superintendents,  W.  F.  Slaton,  M.  F.  Ramsey. 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location.  Southern  Female 
College,  white;  Atlanta  University,  Clark  University,  Spellman  Sem- 
inary, Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary,  Morris-Brown  College,  colored. 

TsACHEBs'  Intitute: 

Where  held,  Atlanta;  date,  July  20th  to  24th  inclusive ;  name  of 
conductor,  Mrs,  M.  C.  Thomas. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0,;  value,  $ 
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CXLIX 


GILMER 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED- 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

40 

21 

61 

1 

1 

41 

21 

62 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1 

THIRD  GRADE. 

1 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

17 

17 

37 

1 

38 

7 

7 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,    0;  colored,  0; 
total 

SCHOOLS. 

Kmnber  of  white  schools,  53;  colored,  1 ;  total 54 


ENROLLMENT. 

Namber  of  pupils'admitted  daring  the  year : 


WHITE.                                      COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

1 

Male.  Female.  iTotal. 

Male. 

1 

Female.  Total. ,  Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1.593 

1,540 

3,133 

12 

10    1     22    1 

1 

1,605 

1,550 

3,155 
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GILMER— CONTINOBD. 


ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male.  Female. 

1 

Grand 
Total. 

1,888 

18 

1,406 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $  81 


Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


81 


1 
FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$  20  00 

$ 

$  18  00 

$ 

♦  16  00 

$ 

54 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  numbei  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total,  0;  total  value« $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,   0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value..... 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 
to  the  county  board,  1 — Ellijay  Seminary  ;  total  esti- 
mated value  I  6,000  00 
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CLI 
GILMER— Continued. 
Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year  : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amonnt  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 6,056  76 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks ^ 

Total  receipts $     6,056  75 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner %  284  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 146  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 101  34 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers. 5,525  41 

Total $     6,056  75 


Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 


Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $     5,525  41 


Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high   schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,    2. 

Local  School  Systems  : 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

; name  of    superintendent,  

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  none. 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Jasper,  Ga. ;    Date,    July  6th  to  10th ;   name  o 
conductors,  E.  C  Branson  and  D.  L.  Ernest. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  $ 
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GLASCOCK. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS . 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  'Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

8 

6 

14    • 

3 

4 

7 

11 

10 

21 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

1          SECOND  GRADE. 

1 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

1 

White  Colored.  Total. 

5 

2 

7 

r              \ 

7          -2 

1 

9 

2 

2 

4 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  2;  colored  2: 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  14 ;  colored,  7 ;  total. 

E.VROLLMENT, 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


21 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Femle^a 

391         373 

764 

186          180 

366 

I    577         553      1,180 

i 
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CLIII 
GLASCOCK— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  namber  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totel. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

... 

.... 

487 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  50 
1  50 


FIRST   GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$20  56 

$      2038 

i  16  78 

$      16  70 

$     16  00 

$      16  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 2 

Whole  number   of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year  108. 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0;  to- 
tal 0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks^  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  21 ;  total  estimated  value $   2,500  00* 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Namber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 
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,GLASC0CK-<3oNTiifUBD. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1896 

Amount  of  treasarer's  quarterly  checks I  2,533  13 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $    2,533  12 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $     150  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 150  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 33  46 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 30  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 2,169  47 

Total $    2,53298 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 19 

Total  amoupt  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  $  2,437  65 

l^RiVATE  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

!LocAL  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

natne  of  superintendent,  , 

^Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Were  held,  Tennille ;  August,  1896 ;  name  of  conductor,  G.  G. 
Bond. 

Number  of  school  libraries :  0 ;  value,  0. 
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GORDON. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

'  Male. 

Female. 

Total 

1 

Male.    Femala 

1 

Grand 
Total. 

33 

31 

64 

4 

1           1 
4             8 

37          35 

72 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

I 

WhiteiColored.!  Total. 

White  Colored   Totel. 

1                 1 

■White  Colored. 

Total. 

14            2      1    16 

10      1    10 

39 

6 

45 

i               J       •    ' 

1               i 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  3  ;  colored,  2; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  4S;  colored,  8;  total. 


56 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

1 

Male.i  Female 

Totel. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Totel. 

1,908 

1,740     3.648 

217         236         453 

2,144 

1,957    1  4,101 

• 
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CLVI 
GORDON— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL, 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  ^^<^ 

963 

965 

1,928 

119 

114 

234 

1,082 

1,082 

2,163 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


SO 


first  grade. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

third  grade. 

White.       Colored. 

1 

White.       Colored. 

White. 

*  Colored. 

$25  00          $22  00 

$25  00 

122  00 

$25  00 

$22  00 

40 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year  

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total,  0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $ 

Number  of    school   houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  54 ;  total  estimated  value $  3,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  7;  total  estimated  value 10,000  00 
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CLVII 
GORDON— CONTINUBD. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $      441  45 

Amonnt  treaanrer's  quarterly  checks 9,087  64 

Amoant  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including; 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts $  9,529  09 


Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner |      501  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 182  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 68  32 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 8,652  52 


Total $  9,398  84 


Balance  remaining  on  hand $       120  25 


Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $    8,696  77 


Pbivatb  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  9. 

Local  School  Systems  : 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,   , 
;  name  of  superintendent, 


Collbobs  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,  Fairmount  Col- 
lege, Fairmount ;  Calhoun  Collegiate  Institute,  Calhoun. 

Teachsbs'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Calhoun ;  date,  June  29  to  July  8 ;  name  of  con- 
ductor, Prof.  Jno.  W.  Glenn. 

Number  of  school  libraries  0;  value,  0. 
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CLVIII 
GREENE. 

KUMBEB  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

I 

Male.  Female.  Total. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

19 

26 

45 

22 

22 

44 

41 

48 

89 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

22 

12 

34 

16 

25 

41 

7 

7 

14 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,   0 ;  colored, 
0;  total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  30 ;  colored,  38  \  total 


6S 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

1 

COLORED.                                      TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.    Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

730 

707 

1,437 

1,215 

1,378     2,593     1,945 

2,085 

4,030 
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CLIX 
GREENE -CoNTiNUEik 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand*. 
Total. 

550 

512 

1,()62 

662 

734 

1,896 

1 
•1^12 

1,246 

2,458 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $       1  25 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 85^ 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

third  grade. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$40  00 

$80  00 

$    30  00 

$     20  00 

$    20  00 

$     16  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 160. 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100  * 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
0 ;  total  value ; 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc , %      800  00 

Number  of   school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  48 ;  total  estimated  value    %     7,500  00 . 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value i     ... 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns'not  belong- 
ing to  county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 
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CLX 
GREENE— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $       27  W 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 11,123  06 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks  440  00 

Total  receipts $  11,590  10 

EXPENDITUBES  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  4o2  97 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 104  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 74  93 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 115  15 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 10,512  65 

Total $  11,295  60 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 330  80 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 
the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systbbis  : 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located 

name  of  superintendent 

OOLLEGES  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location. . 
Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Madison ;  date,  June  29  to  July  4;  name  ^of  con- 
ductor, Lawton  B*  Evans. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $50. 
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GWINNETT. 

NUMBBR  0FTEACHBB8. 


WHIT£. 

POLOBKD. 

TOTAL. 

Mala 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Totel. 

65 

15 

80 

14 

10 

24 

79 

25 

104 

GBADR8  OF  TBACHBBS. 


F1B8T  ORADB. 

BBCOND  ORADB. 

THIRD  GRADB. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

86 

2 

88 

30 

2 

32 

14 

1 
20          84 

1 

Number  of  ^ormf^l  traiiied  teachers— white,  6;  colored,  1 ; 
totid ../ 


SCHOOLS. 

Namber  of  white  schools,  80 ;  colored,  24;  total 


104 


BNROLLMBNT. 

Number  of  papila  admitted  during  the  year  : 


WHITB. 

COLORBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  ^^ 

2,504 

2,973 

5,477 

502 

541 

1,043 

8,006 

3,514 

6,520 

(11) 
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GWINNETT-  CoNTiNUBD. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

JJale.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female  §^S' 

1,141 

1,842 

2,483 

185 

201         386 

1,826 

1,543 

2,869 

MONTHLY    COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil, 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


1  15 
81 


FIRST  grade. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

AVhite. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$     35  00 

1     25  00 

$30  00 

$20  00 

$     25  00 

$15  00 

208 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  comiLissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  Qperation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  tho  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total  0 ;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  mapt>,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 2,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  104 ;  total  estimated  value $  25,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 
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CLXIII 
GWINNETT-  Continued. 

Financial  Statebi SNT—Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $         2  45 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 13,191  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts 13,193  45 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner  400  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 78  00 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals 83  64 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 12,631  81 

Total 13,193  45 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 14,461  87 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in   the  county,  4; 
number  of  private  elementary  schools,  0. 

LfOCAL  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located:  Lawrenceville- 
Lawrenceville,  Ga. ;  name  of  superintendent :  Prof.  R.  John 
ston. 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location.  Perry  Rainey, 
Auburui  Ga. 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held:  Lawrenceville ;  date,  June  29th,  1896;  name  of 
conductor,  Prof.  R.  Johnston. 

Nuihber  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  (60.00. 
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OLXIV 
HABERSHAM. 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHBB8. 


WHITS. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

84 

18 

47 

6 

4 

9 

89 

17 

56 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

V^hite  Colored. 

Total. 

19 

8 

22 

26 

2 

28 

4 

2 

6 

I^umber  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  5 ;  colored,  1; 
total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  47 ;  colored,  9 ;  total  


56 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totai. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,380      1,171 

2,551 

218 

229 

447 

1,598 

1,400 

2,988 
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HABERSHAM— CoNTiMUBD. 

ATTBNDANCR. 

Average  namber  of  papila  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

825 

701 

1,626 

1 

102 

107 

210 

927 

808 

1,786 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 


1  00 
67 


TEACHBRS   SAL  A  HIES. 


Average  monthly  silary  paid  teachers: 


FIRST  GRADE.           1 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White.      Colored.  ! 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    23  24     $    28  24 

$    19  37 

$    19  37 

9    15  49 

1      15  49 

41 


100 


Namber  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
0 ;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc I      500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in    county  not    belonging  to 

county  board,     25;  total  estimated  value 3,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  6;  total  estimated  value  . . .     9,000  00 
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CLXVl 
H  ABERSH  AM— CoNTiNUKD. 
Financial  Statembnt — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $        20  21 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 7,541  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  8up« 
plemental  checks  

Total  receipts $  7,561  21 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  360  00 

Salary  of  memhers  of  hoard  of  education    128  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals    75  58 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,957  32 

Total $  7.520  90 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  $        40  31 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 10,914  82 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and    where  located,  Toccoa,  in 
Toccoa  city;  name  of  superintendent,  N.  A.  Fesenden. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  Demorest,  in 
central  part  of  county;  Providence,  in  northwestern  part  of 
county. 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Gainesville,  Ga.  ;date,  July  1896;  name  of  con- 
ductors, G.  G.  Bond  and  Chas.  lane. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $100.00. 
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HALL 


NUMBER  OP  TBACHER8. 


WHITE. 

1 
1 

COLOBBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 
Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

iirand 
Total. 

37 

29 

66 

1 ' 

4 

11 

44 

38 

7/ 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White'colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

31            2 

33 

1 
16             1 

17 

19 

8 

27 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  20 ;  colored,  'J; 

total 22 


SCHOOUB. 

Number  of  white  schools,  66;  colored,  11 ;  total 


77 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

2,190 

1,785 

3,976 

288 

236  1 

1 

524 

2,478 

2,021 

4,499 
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H  ALL — CONTINUBD. 
ATTBNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 
921 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
TotiL 

1,101 

• 

2,022 

164 

147 

311 

1,265 

1,068 

2,338 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  piid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


1  00 
97 


first  grade. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    34  86 

$      34  86 

1 

$      29  05  '♦     29  05 

1 

$     23  24 

$      23  24 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  couaty  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  8;  colored,  0;  total, 
8;  total  value $       600  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 2,000  00 

Number  of    school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  60 ;  totil  estimated  value •    10,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimate<l  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  7 ;  total  estimated  value 80,000  0) 
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HA  LL— Continued. 

Financial  SrATSMBNT'^Receiptfl  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 9       98  46 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 12,637  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  othersourcee,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 

Total  receipts $12,730  46 

EXPBNDITURES: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $       675  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 118  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 198  56 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 11,356  90 

Total $12,348  46 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $      382  00 

Total  amount  of  salaries  ere  lited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  11,856  90 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  8 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  5. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Gainesville ; 
Gainesville ;  name  of  superintendent,  J.  W.  Marion 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,  Geor>S.a  Female 
Seminary,  Qainesville. 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Gainesville ;  date, ;  name  of  con- 
ductors, G.  G.  Bond  and  A.  W.  Lane. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $150. 
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HANCOCK. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

1 

Male.,  Female. 

1 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  1  Female. 

1 

Grand 
Total. 

5 

35 

40 

24 

12        36 

1 

29            47          76 

!                   ■                      1 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

j            THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored.  Total. 

1                          1 

26 

11         37 

i          ; 

9 

13 

22 

rt 

12     - 

17 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  0;  colored, 
0;  total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  83;  colored,  30 ;  total ^Z 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 'Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

1 

Grand 
Total. 

414 

606 

920 

989 

1 

1,162 

2,151 

1,383 

1,668    '3,071 
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HANCOCK— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

i 

TOTAL. 

\ 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

i 

Fe.n..e.  ^f 

652 

1,284 

1,936 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TEACHEBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


1  00 
1  00 


FIRST  GRADE. 

1          SECOND  GRADE. 

1 

THIRD  GRADE, 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

1 

Colored. 

$   as  00 

$    25  00 

$    25  00 

$     18  00 

i 

$     20  00 

$    15  00 

75 


108 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0;  to- 
tal, 0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc I      500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value    

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 18,000  00 
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CliXXII 
HANCOCK— CoNTiNu«D. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 10,532  3$ 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  includinglsup- 
plemental  checks 

Total  receipts 9 10,632  3& 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      525  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 98  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 72  74 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 9,836  04 

Total $  10,532  38 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 9,836  64 

Pbivaik  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located^ 

;  name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Sparta,  Ga. ;  date, ;  nanie 

of  conductor,  W.  B.  Bonnell. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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HARALSON. 


MUMBBB  OF  TKACHXB8. 


WHITB. 

COLORBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female 

Grand 
Total. 

34 

12 

46 

1 

2 

8 

85 

14 

49 

QBADB8  OF  TBACHBB8. 


FIRST    QRADB. 

8BC0ND  GBADB. 

THIRD  GRADB. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

25 

0 

25 

16 

1 

17 

6 

2 

8 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  0;  Colored,  0 ; 
total 

SCHOOIH. 

Number  of  white  schools,  39;  colored,  2;  total. 


41 


BNROLLMBNT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITB. 

COLOBBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,287 

1,156 

2,442 

73 

89 

162 

1,860 

1,244 

2,604 
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HARALSON-  Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

.... 

.... 

950 

.... 

64 

101 

MONTHLY  008T. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $  %\ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 90| 

teachers'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


first 

srade. 

SECOND  GRADE 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    36  60 

*       .... 

$    25  22 

$    27  21 

$  16  60 

♦  26  61 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year «  "6 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year W 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  1 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total,  1;  total  value  « 126  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc $         600  00 

Number  of  school  hooses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  22;  total  estimated  value 1,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging 
to  county  board,  0 ;    total  estimated  value ., 

Number  of  school-houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  4;  total  estimated  value...»  5,530 
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HARALSON— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 ^ I  46  66. 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 6,810  00)> 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts $  6.856  69- 

Expenditures. 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner „ |  357  00* 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 54  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals »  44  75. 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings  .. .., 

Amount  paid  to  teachers ^ 4,595  67 

Amount  paid  to  Tallapoosa  Public  Schools 1,691  82 


Total $       6,748  24. 


Balance  remaining  on  hand ^ $         113  45 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements »$      4.595  67 


Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  '2 ;  number  of 
private  ^mentary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Tallapoosa  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Tallapoosa,  Ga. ;  name  of  superintendent,  B.  F.  Pickett. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, Bremen. 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Rockmart,  June  22  to  26, 1896 ;  name  of  conductor,^ 
J.  S.  Tomlin. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  I  0. 
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HARRIS. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

21 

20 

41 

18 

31 

44 

34 

51 

85 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colore4. 

Totol. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

21 

1 

22 

12 

12 

8 

43 

51 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,    1 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  41 ;  colored.  44 ;  total . 


85 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

773 

688 

1,456 

1,319 

1,564 

2,888 

2,092 

2,247 

4,339 
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HARRIS— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  1  Female. 

1 

Grand 
Total. 

496 

497 

993 

692 

822 

1,614 

1,188      1,319 

i 

2,507 

MONTHLY   COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  . 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


$1  63 
74 


first  grade. 

second  grade. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

CJolored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$81  35 

$28  78 

$  23  77 

$ 

$  16  73     $  19  38 

80 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total,  0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 

•  ■  •  appliances,  etc $  1,200  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  85 ;  total  estimated  value 8,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  6 ;  total  estimated  value 5,500  00 

(12) 
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HARRIS— Continued. 

FrNANCiAL  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $        IS  23 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 9,955  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  9,973  23 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  600  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 142  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 64  27 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings : . . 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 9,149  73 

Total $  9,955  00 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $       18  23 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  9,149  78 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

;  name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Warm  Springs ;  date,  June  16th,  1896;  name  of  cob* 
ductors,  E.  C.  Bronson  and  D.  L.  Earnest 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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HART. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHBBS. 


1 

WHITB.                   1                 OOLORBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.   Male. 

i 

Female. 

Total. 

iMale.  Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

30 

20 

50 

12           U 

23 

42 

31 

73 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 

FIRST  ORADB. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

30 

4 

34 

12 

9 

21 

8 

10 

18 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,   0 ;  colored, 
0;  total :. 


SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  white  schools,  37 ;  colored,  17 ;  total,  54,  including  7  line 
schools. 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,167 

1,004 

2,161 

478 

468 

946 

1,635 

1.472 

8,107 
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HA  RT— COKTIXUBD. 
ATTENDANCK. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

i 

TOTAL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  1  Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

648 

420 

908 

170 

174 

344 

718 

594 

1,312 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  

TEACHBBS'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  25 
70 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE, 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White.       Colored. 

i 

$    32  00 

$32  00 

$    28  00 

$    28  00 

$24  00 

$24  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 2 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  ihe  year 105 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0;  total, 
0;  total  value  

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $   1,000  VO 

Number   of  school    houses    in    county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  30;  total  estimated  value 1,500  OJ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  toul  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,    2:  total  estimated  valup '^^M  W 
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HART— Continued. 

^Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 7  24 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  7,375  04 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts $  7,382  28 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  441  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 90  00 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals 85  19 

j^mount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,766  15 


Total $   7,381  34 


Balance  rt-mainingon  hand 94 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  $  7,365  04 

Amount  paid  J.  W.  McFarland  additional  on  3rd 

quarter 6  30 


Private  ScHooiiJ : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, ; 

name  of  superintendent, 

^COLLBOBS : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location 

'Teachers*  Institute: 

Where  held,  Hartwell;  date,  June  29th,  1897;   name  of  con- 
ductor, B,  T.  Hunter. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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HEARD. 


KUMBBB  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLOBBD. 

1 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 

Total. 

34          16 

50 

15 

5 

20 

49 

t 
21           70 

6BADB8  OF  TEACHERS. 


1 

FIRST  OBADB. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIBD  GBADB. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

1 

White  Colored.  Total. 

22            5 

27 

14           10           24 

1 

U     ■        5 

1 

19 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  10  ;  colored.  5 ; 

total 15 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  40 ;  colored,  16 ;  total . 


56 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male  Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male.  Female.  Total. 

1 

!  Male.  Female. 

! 

Graod 
Total. 

1,092 

946 

li            1 
2,038.    601     I    594 

,\            1 

1,195 

1,693 

1,540    I  3,233 
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HEARD— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

580 

540 

1,037 

257 

240 

497 

787 

747 

1,534 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TSACUERS'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  : 


1  08 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

1 
J 

Colored. 

$    29*21 

$    24  32 

$    18  07 

$    24  80 

$    16  54 

$    25  80 

56 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  2;  colored,  0;  to- 
2 ;  total  value $       5000 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 100  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  36;  total  estimated  value 1,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,    1 ;  total  estimated  value 2,000  00 
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HEARD— Continued. 
Financial  STATEUBNr—Beceipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 7,243  02 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Totol  receipts $  7,243  02 

Expenditures. 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner I  20000 

Salary  of  raemhers  of  board  of  education 86  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 67  99 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings *. 

Amount  paid  to  teachers ^ 6,889  03 

Total ; $  7,243  02 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  io  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 6,889  08 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  1 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  6. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent, 

Ck>LLEGES: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, 


Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  CarroUton;  date,  June  29th,  30th ;  July  l9t,  2d,  3d; 
name  of  conductors,  E.  C.  Branson  and  G.  G.  Bond. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $15. 
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HENRY. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

1 
Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

22 

23 

45 

16 

9 

25 

38    :      32 

70 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


" : 

FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

Whitelcolored. 

1 

Total. 

WhitelColored.''Total. 

!              1 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

19            10 

29 

1              1 
24             8           32 

1 

1 

8            9 

Kumberof  normal  trained  teachers — white,  6;  colored,  5; 
total 


11 


SCHOOLS. 

liumber  of  white  schools,  38 ;  colored,  32 ;  total . 


70 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

corx>RED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male.  {Female. 

i 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,281 

1,082 

2,363 

910 

944 

1,854 

1 

2,191 

2,026  j   4,217 
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HENRY— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

Not 

shown 

on 

blank 

i 

8.  Not  8 

hown 

on 

blanks. 

2,259 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


1  25 
68 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    85  37 

$     81  50 

$    27  77 

$    21  25 

$22  50 

$      18  33 

100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ;  total, 
0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  i»f  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  30 ;  total  eiftimated  value 8,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value  — 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  4 ;  total  estimated  value 8,900  00 
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HENRY— CONTINUBD. 

FiKAKCiAL  8TATBMBNT— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amoant  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 9,978  OO 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks  

Total  receipts $   9,978  Oa 

EXPBNDITUBSS  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 450  OO 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 114  00* 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals,  and  institute 

expenses 78  85 

Amount  A.  T.  Green  suit 158  75 

Amount  paid  to  teachers '. 9,289  21 

Totol $  30090  81 

Balance  due  C  S.  C.  current  expenses 112  81 

Total  amount  of  salaries   credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $     9,289  21 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  4 ;  number  oi 
private  dementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,   

Ck>LL.BGES: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

name  of  superintendent, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Were  held,  Indian  Springs;  date,  June  22  to  26, 1896 ;  names  oi 
conductors,  Professors  Pound,  Ware,  and  Hayse. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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HOUSTON. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

I 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male,  j Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
TotaL 

12 

20 

32 

21 

33 

54 

!    33 

1 

53 

86 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

1            " 
Total.    WhiteiColored.  i  Total. 

12      '           2 

14 

19    1      10 

I            1 

29 

( 

2 

41 

43 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— -white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  25 ;  colored,  33 ;  total . 


58 


EMROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED.                 1 

TOTAL. 

1 

Male  1  Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male.  1  Female. 

Total. 

Male.  iFemale.   ^^ 

445 

450 

895 

1,045 

1,361 

2,406 

1.490 

1,811       8,301 
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HOUSTON— Ck)NTiNUBih 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

! 
Male,  j  Female. 

1 

Grandt 
Total. 

1 

597 

1,479 

2,076. 

i 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  50 
1  25- 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE 

1\HIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

1 
Colored. 

White. 

1 

Colored,    i 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

$55  00 

$      25  00 

$    35  00 

$  20  oa 

$    25  00 

$    15  00 

120 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  moperation>  dur- 
ing the  year  

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging,  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white, 0;  coloredO;  total, 
0;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc $      500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  58;  total  estimated  value 10,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  citie3  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  2 ;    total  estimated  value 5,000  00 
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HOUSTON— Continued. 
Financial  Statement— Receipte  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 1      274  34 

Amount  treaBurer's  qoarterly  checks 12,775  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 50  85 

Total  receipts .$  13,100  19 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      552  00 

Salary  of  memhers  of  board  of  education 56  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals  43  27 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 12,105  17 

Total I  12,756  44 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $       344  75 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  9,195  00 

FluvATB  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  5;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  10. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located.  Fort  Valley 
Public  School,  W.  J.  Scroggs,  superintendent;  Perry  Public 
School,  W.  G.  McKensie,  superintendent. 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Tbaohebs'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Montezuma  Ga. ;  date,  June  25-29 ;  name  of  con- 
ductors, W.  0.  Monk,  J.  0.  Mangham*  and  Joe  Smith. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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IRWIN. 


NUMBER  or  TBACHSR8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

87 

14 

51 

5 

8 

18 

42 

22 

64 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored 

ToUl. 

White 

Colored. 

ToUl 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

17 

1 

18 

32 

3 

36 

2 

9 

11 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  12;  colored,  0; 

total 12 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  44 :  colored,  13 ;  total . 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


57 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

875 

799 

1,674 

213 

254 

467 

,1,088 

1,053 

2,141 
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IRWIN— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

600 

577 

1,177 

149 

140 

289 

749 

717 

1,466 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil  

Amount  of  average  moothly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TEACHERS'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  25 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$35  00 

1      30  00 

$  30  00 

$      25  00 

$    25  00 

$      25  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commis8i(»ner  during  the 

year 70 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100' 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  C;  colored,  0;  total, 
0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliauces,  etc  $      200  00 

Number  of  school    houses   in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  65 ;  total  estimated  value 2,600  CO 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Numberof  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  2 ;  total  estimated  value. . . .     4,000  OO- 
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IRWIN— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 .' 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $   4,399  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 29  79 

Total  receipts  $  4,428  79 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  362  50 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 78  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 130  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  3,031  50 

Total $  3,602  00 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  826  79 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 4,812  78 

Private  Schoom  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  num- 
ber of  private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems. 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

;  name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers*  Institute: 

Where  held,  Abbeville ;  date.  June  29  to  July  3 ;  name  of  con- 
ductors, R.  J.  Prentiss  and  W.  B.  Merritt. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 

(13) 
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JACKSON. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHER8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Graml 
Total. 

60 

39 

99 

17 

19 

36 

77 

58 

13o 

GRADES  OP  TEACHERS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored.  Totsil. 

59 

12 

71 

31 

13 

44 

9 

11 

20 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  23 ;  colored, 
4;  total 


27 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  64 ;  colored,  24;  total. 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COIX)RED. 

i 

TOTAL. 

Female. 

i 
Total.  1 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

2,116 

4,475 

1 

931 

943 

1,874 

1  3,290 

3,059 

Male. 


2,:}r9 


Grand 
Total. 


6,34i» 
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ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE.  . 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

1 

MHle.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

956  1     1,156 

2,112 

421 

451 

872 

1,377 

1,607 

2,984 

MONTHLY  COSr. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupji $         1  37 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 78 

TEACHERS*  SALARIES. — ESTIMATED. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

'IHIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

:$      41   00 

$    31  00 

»    28  00 

$    21  00 

$      19  00 

$19  00 

102 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
the  year 

Number  of  f chool  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  bo.irdof  education — white,  0;  colored,  0;  total, 
0;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc I  5,300  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in    county    not  belonging  to 

county  board,94  ;  total  estimated  value 7,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

N  imber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  5;  total  estimated  value 34,100  00 
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Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $         3  54 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 13,321  0) 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $13,324  5+ 

EXPENDITUKES: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      615  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 170  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 99  67 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings .• 707  65 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 11,732  22 


Total $13,324  54 


Balance  remaining  on  hand    | 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $21,144  40 

Pkivate  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  3;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  10. 

Local  School  System  : 


Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent,  

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,  Martin  Institute, 
Jefferson;  Winder  Institute,  Winder;  Harmony  Grove  I a- 
stitute.  Harmony  Grove. 

Teachers*  Institute: 

Where  held,  Jsfferson;  date,  June  22-26;  name  of  conductor. 
Prof.  B.  T.  Hunter. 


Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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JASPER. 


KUMBBR  OP  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

1                                      i 

i                 COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

10 

14 

34 

13 

7 

20 

33 

1 

21 

54 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Totel. 

16            8           24 

11 

5 

16 

6 

2 

8 

Kumber  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  30;  colored,  18;  total. 


48 


ENROLLMENT. 


Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

i                                      1 

COLORED. 

I                                                       1 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

errand 
Total. 

660 

571     \  1,231 

1 

716 

804       1,520 

1 

1,376 

1,375 

2,751 
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J  A  SPER  — Ck>NTINUKD 

ATTENDANCE. 

Averaj?e  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female 

1 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female,  ^^j^, 

362 

415 

777 

340 

402 

742 

1 
702          817     !  1,511) 

1 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $  94 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 94 

teachers'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  tem^bers : 


first  grade. 


White. 


Colored. 


SECOND  GRADE. 


White. 


I  

$  20  87    \$      21  31       I  $  29  87 


Colored. 


third   GRADE. 


I    21  31 


White.    I    Colored. 
$  29  87    $      21  31 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total,    0;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc I 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  25 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 
to  the  county  board;  3 ;  total  estimated  value 


SiV 


ll(^ 


50  0(> 


1,900  Ov> 


1,200  00 
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# 
Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 8,487  OO 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Totol  receipts $  8,487  00 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      495  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 98  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 762  94 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings    , 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 7,181  Oft- 
Total  I   8,487  OO 

Balance  remaining  on  hand I 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 
the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  4;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  11 . 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located, ; 

name  of  superintendent, 

Collegjis  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachebs'  Intitute: 

Where  held,  Indian  Spring;  date,  June  22d  to  20th  ;  name  of 
conductors,  J.  M.  Pound,  H.  A.  Hayes,  and  N.  E.  Ware. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  $ 
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JEFFERSON. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

'                COLORKD. 

1 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  iTotal. 

■Male. 

Female. 

Total.  , 

1 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

13 

25 

38 

15 

4          19          28 

1 

29 

57 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


I 

FIRST  GRADE.                      SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total,  i  White 

II 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

15 

9 

24 

15 

= 

18 

'      8 

7 

15 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,     3;  colored,  3; 

total 6 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schoole,  30;  colored,  20  j  total, 50 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE.                                      COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

1 

1 

Male.  Female.  iTotol. 

i               1 

Male. 

1 

11 
Female.  Total.   Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
ToUl. 

760 

686 

1,446 

1               ! 
674  1       857       1,531      1,434 

1,543       2,977 
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ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

i 

CX>LORRT>. 

ToTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

942 

1 

910 

1,852 



1 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $        1  01 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 1  01 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADK. 

White. 

Colored.       White. 

Colored.        White. 

Colored. 

$  30  94  '  I     26  47 

! 

»   30  94 

$    26  47 

1   30  94 

$     26  47 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 

Whole  numbei  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 110 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 

county    board  of   education — white,   0 ;    colored,  0 ; 

total,  0;  total  value« $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 

supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 

appliances,  etc I      800  00 

I^umber   of   school  houses    in    county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  50 ;  total  estimated  value  (estimate  of 

my  predecessor) $17,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  1  ;  total  estimated  value |  1,000  00 
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JEFFERSON  -  Continued. 
Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year  : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 10,161  4^ 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 

Total  receipts $   10,161  +> 

Exp.  nditubes: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  471  0) 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 152  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 116  2-> 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings .•.• 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 9,422  IHV 

Total $  10,16145 

Balance  remaining  on  hand _. $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements I    9,422  20 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,    0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Louisville  Lo- 
cal System,  Louisville ;  name  of  superintendent,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Wright. 

CorxEGES : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  none. 

Tkachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Tennille ;  date,  August,  1896;  name  of  conductors, 
Prof.  Bond,  of  Athens. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  $ 
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JOHNSON. 


NUMBBR  OF  TBACRBB8, 


WHITE. 

1 

1 

COLORED.                1 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.' Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female.^-' 

27 

6          33 

10 

4 

14 

1 
37 

10 

47 

OR  A  DBS  OF  TBACHBR8. 


FIRST  GRADB. 

'          SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Toul. 

Wiiitp'Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored.  Totil. 

1 

1 

23    .        4 

27 

«      * 

10 

I 

4 

6 

10 

Namber  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  2 ;  colored  3 : 
total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  32 ;  colored,  12 ;  total 


44 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

>rale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

r^^«i^    Grand 
Female.  T^j^j 

675 

600 

1,275 

355 

394 

747 

1,030 1       994       2,024 
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ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male.  Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male.  Female   !^^^ 

.... 

602 

....      ...          353 

....      ....          9bb 

MONTHLY   COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  27 
1  27 


first  grade. 

second  grade. 

third  grade. 

White. 

Colored. 

White.      Colored. 

White. 

Colored 

$30  00 

$     8000 

^  22  00    1      22  00 

$   18  00    $      18  00 

u 


108 


100  00 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year  

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  1 ;  colored,  0 ;  to- 
tal 1 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks^  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 4,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  43;  total  estimated  value $    3,900  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  2 ;  total  estimated  value 3,000  00 
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Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 ♦         2  2» 

Amount  of  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 5,577  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 37  25 

Total  receipts $    5,616  54 

Expenditures  ; 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  801  50 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 104  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 10  79 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 24  35 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 5,160  90 

Total $     5,610  54 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  t  5,361  01 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county ,  0 ;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent,   

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,   Nannie  Lou 
Warthen  Institute  at  Wrightsville. 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Were  held,  combined  at  Tennille,  Washington  county;  date,  Au 
gust  10th  to  14th,  1896;  name  of  conductor,  G.  G.  Bond. 

Number  of  school  libraries :  1 ;  value,  |70.00. 
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JONES. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHBBS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Tot«l. 

9 

22 

81 

9 

20 

29 

I 
18    ,      42 

i 

60 

GRADES  OF  TEACflKBS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

IVhite 

Colored.  Total. 

WhitejColored 

! 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Totfll. 

1 

22     j        5      '     27 

1                1 

9 

8 

II 
17     ,!      0 

1 

16           1« 

1 

Namber  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  8;  colored,  4; 
total 


•SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  31 ;  colored,  29;  total. 


00 


ENROLLMENT. 


Xumber  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 


COLORED. 


Male.    Female.  Total. I  Male,!  Female. 

'  I  ! 


TOTAL. 


Total.  1  Male.  Female,  i  j^^i 


413 


447     I     S60 


705  '       S31 


1,536 


1.118  1     1,278      V 


±0^*^ 
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CCVII 
JONES.— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

i?««.-i^  'Grand 
Female.    Toul. 

1   *""       ■*" 

1,482 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


84 
84 


first  grade. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

third  grade. 

1 
White.    ;   Colored. 

White.    !    Colored,  i 

1                   '                    1 

White. 

Colored. 

$    40  00    i*     30  00 

1 
$    25  00     1$      20  00 

1    15  00 

$     15  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year  60 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 102 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  13;  colored,  0; 
total,  13;  total  value $  2,575  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 800  00 

Number  of    school   houses   in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  10 ;  total  estimated  value $   1,175  (>0 

Number  of  school  houses  in  laties  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value 350  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  2;  total  estimated  value 450  CO 
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CCVIII 
JON  ES — Continued. 
Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 ^ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 7,310  84 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $   7,810  84 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner s^  555  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 28  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 105  43 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings S75  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,247  41 

Totel %   7,310  84 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $    6,753  25 

Pbivate  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  1 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  10. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  loc  ited,    

;  name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,    

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,   Clinton;  date,  June   20tli,  21st,  22d,   23d,  24th; 
name  of  conductor,  E.  L.  Ray. 

Number  of  school  libraries  0;  value,  0. 
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CCIX 
LAURENS. 

NUMBEB  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Orand 
Total. 

42 

48 

90 

19 

32 

51 

61 

80 

141 

GRADES   OF  TEACHERS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Totol. 

31 

7 

38 

41 

27 

68 

14 

21 

36 

Namher  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  20 ;  colored, 
13;  total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  82 ;  colored,  32 ;  total 


33 


114 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,095 

2,160 

3,255 

501 

963 

1,464 

1,596 

3,123 

4,719 

(M) 
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OCX 
LAURENS  -Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,744 

906 

1 

'  1,212 

1 

1,246 

2,650 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


I  40 
80 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

1 
Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$     30  00 

$    3000     j 

$    25  00 

$     25  00 

$    20  00 

$20  00 

1 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year,  five  calendar  months 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  11 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
11 ;  total  value $  3,600  CO 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc 1 ,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,  80 ;  total  estimated  value    

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  lelong- 

ing  to  county  board,  6 ;  total  estimated  value 7,000  00 
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CCXI 
LAURENS— Continued. 

FiNANCTAL  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  band  from  1895 $       2043 

Amoant  treasurer's  quarterly  cheeks 1 1,199  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks  

Total  receipts $  11,219  48 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  380  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 70  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 68  85 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings  and  institute 180  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 10,617  09 

Total .$  11,210  94 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 8  49 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  tenchers  during 
the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  3 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  9. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located,  Dublin  city 
schools,  Dublin,  Ga. ;  name  of  superintendent,  W.  E.  Thompson. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Hawkinsville,  Ga.;  date,  May  5-10 ;   name  of  con- 
ductor, E.  S.  Branson. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  3 ;  value,  $600.00. 
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CCXII 


LEE. 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.' 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total 

6 

9 

15 

10 

10 

20 

16 

19 

35 

GRADES   OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

( 

Colored.  Total. 

15 

8 

18 

1 

5 

5 

12 

12 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  0;  colored,  0; 
totel 


SCHOOIJ5. 

Namber  of  white  schools,  15;  colored,  20;  total 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totel. 

Male. 

Female,  p^ 

190 

172 

862 

579        713 

1 

1,292 

769 

886 

1,654 
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CCXIII 
LEE — Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.   Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

^-^-|S 

165 

142 

307 

335 

433 

768 

500 

575 

1075 

MONTHLY    COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil, $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1        third  grade. 

I 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$     

$     33  00 

$    

$     25  00 

$   '$    20  00 

1 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  1;  colored,  0; 
total  1;  total  value  $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,  2 ;  total  estimated  value $ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  2 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value. . . . 


48 


100 


415  00 


140  00 


50  00 


450  00 


1,000  00 
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CXJXIV 
LEE— Continued. 

Financial  STATEMSNT^Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $        615  79 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 5,693  76 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts 6,209  55 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 432  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 62  00 

Postage,- printing  and  other  incidentals 62  75 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 622  04 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,710  57 

Total 5,889  36 


Balance  remaining  on  hand 320  19 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 6,938  11 


Pkivate  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in    the  county,  0; 
number  of  private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located: 
name  of  superintendent : 


Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held:   Americus,  Ga;  date,  |June  15th,  1896;  name  o 
conductor,  H.  A.  Hays. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  $ 
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LIBERTY. 

NUMBER  OP  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

CX)LORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.' 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

22 

9 

31 

21 

9 

30 

43 

18 

61 

GRADES  OP  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored.  Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

8 



8 

6 

4 

10 

17 

26 

43 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  0 ;  colored,  0; 
total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  30 ;  colored,  33 ;  total 


63 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.'  Total. 

Male.  Female. 

1 

Grand 
Total. 

532 

429 

961 

649 

767 

II 
1,416  i    1,181 

1,196 

2,384 
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CCXVl 
LIBERTY— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

663 

952 

1,615 

1           1 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  6S 

teachers'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


first  GRADE. 

SECOND 

GRADE. 

THIRD 

GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

»    35  00 

$ 

$    25  00 

$    23  00 

$    18  00 

$      16  00 

215- 


103^ 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  1 ;  colored,  7 ;  total, 
8 ;  total  value $      90000- 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in    county  not    belonging  to 

county  board,    56;  total  estimated  value  about 6,000  OO 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value  — 


100  00 
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CCXVII 
LIBERTY— Continued. 
Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  8,138  tiO 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks  

Total  receipts :  .$  8,138  60 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner |  394  50 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education    80  00- 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals    46  25 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 493  09 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  6,653  37 

Total I   7,667  21 

Balance  remaining  on  hand      

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  6,653  37 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located  

name  of  superintendent 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location 

Teachers*  Institute: 

Where  held,  Hinesville,  Ga. ;  date,  10th  to  15th  of   August;, 
name  of  conductor,  D.  L.  Earnest 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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CCXVIII 


LINCOLN. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Mate. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

11 

8 

19 

8 

6    1    13          19     1      13          32 

1            1              1 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored.  Total. 

i 

13 

1 

II 
14     1      6 

6 

12 

6      I    32 

J^umber  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  1;  colored, 

2;  total 8 

SCHOOLS. 

IJumber  of  white  schools,  19 ;  colored,  12 ;  total 81 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

1 

Grand 
Total. 

277 

344 

621 

1    334 

297 

631 

680 

1 
o88      1,268 
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CCXIX 
LINCOLN— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male.  Female.  jTotal. 

;  Male.  Female.  g^J^^^ 

346 

291 

637        277         314 

597 

623 

68) 

1,228 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


51 
51 


first  grade. 

second  grade. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

'    White. 

Colored. 

$    25  60 

$    25  00 

$    15  20 

$     16  70 

I.. 

$    11  50 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  2 ;  colored,  0 ;  to- 
tal, 2 ;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  32 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value 


36 


2,800 


150  00 


800  00 


650  00 


300  00 
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ccxx 
LINCOLN— CoNTixVUED 

Financial  St atbment— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $        36  00 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 3,750  29 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including;8up- 
plemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  3,786  29 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      300  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 68  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 46  85 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 175  48 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 3,214  60 

Total $   3,804  83 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements '. 3,214  50 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

;  name  of  superintendent, 

Ck>LLEGES : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Lincolnton;  date,  July  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10;  name  of 
conductor,  J.  H.  Lewis. 

Number  of  school  librarie?,  0;  value,  0. 
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LOWNDES. 


NUMBBB  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

< 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 
13 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

19 

32 

17 

11 

28 

36 

24 

60 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

16 

4 

20 

1 
14           13 

27 

2 

7 

9 

Namber  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,   3 ;  colored,  0; 

total 3 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  32 ;  colored,  28 ;  total 


60 


ENROLLMENT. 

Nambsrof  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


WHrrB. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

646 

667 

1,213 

301 

361 

662 

947 

918 

1,865 
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CCXXIl 
LOWNDES— Con  riNUED. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE, 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

' 

TOTAL. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total.l' Male.  Female 

i! I 


Grand 
Total. 


1,029 


MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $  1  04 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  piid  by  the  State 1  04 

TEACHERS*   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


FIRST 

GRADE. 

1 

i          SECOND 

GRADE. 

THIRD 

GRADE. 

White.       Colored. 

White. 

I 

Colored.    , 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

$    29  03 

$       27  99    $      23  27    $      14  20      $     14  12 

',                   :                    1 

1      13  73 

43 


108 


Number  of  visits  made  by  tho  ommissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  housa-i  in  the  county  belonj^int^  to  the 
county  board  of  educition— white,  0;  colored,  0;  total, 
0;  total   value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 

Number  of    school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  24 ;  total  estimated  value 3,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  7  ;  total  estimated  value 12,500  00 


600  00 
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CCXXIII 
LOWNDES— Continued. 

Financial  Statement*— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks t 9,490  31 

Amount  from  any  and  all  othersources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 

Total  receipts I   9,430  31 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  510  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 64  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 10  93 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 8,805  38 

Total  $   9,490  31 

Balance  remaining  on  hand % 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements %   8,805  38 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  3. 

Local  School  System  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Valdosta  City 
Schools ;  name  of  superintendent,  W.  B  Meritt. 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Quitman ;  date,  June  2l8t  to  25th;  name  of  conduc- 
tors, Lawton  Evans  and  VV.  B.  Meritt. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,    
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LUMPKIN. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHSB8. 


WHITB. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Mate. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

21 

16 

36 

1 

1 

2 

22 

16 

38 

GRADES  OF  TKACHBRB. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored.  Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

15 

15 

16 

1           16 

6 

1 

7 

Is  umber  of  normal  trained  teachers—white,  1 ;  Colored,  1 ; 
total 

SCHOOI/U 

dumber  of  white  schools,  36;  colored,  4 ;  total 


40 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totel. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total 

1 
920        848 

1,768 

49 

59 

108 

969 

907 

1,876 
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LUMPKIN-  Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

411 

860 

771 

25 

35 

60 

436 

895 

881 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil , 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 

TEACHBKS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


87 
87 


FIRST 

QRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    23  00 

$    

♦     18  00 

1 

S     18  00 

1 

$      13  00 

1       13  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total,^0;  total  value  

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging 
to  county  board,  0 ;    total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school-houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

(15) 


77 

100 
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LUMPKIN— Continued. 

Financial  Statbmbnt— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1896 -  ~ $         501  80 

Amount  treaaurer's  quarterly  checks 4,252  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts .....$        4,753  80 


EXPBNDITURSS. 

Salary  of  county  school  commisMeBer » $  340  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 150  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 15  87 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings 145  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers ^ 3,620  00 


Total $      4,271  37 


Balance  remaining  on  hand ^ $         482  43 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $      8,620  00 


Private  Schoou: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located 

name  of  superintendent 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location.  North  Georgia 
Agricultural  College,  Dahlonega,  Ga. 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Dahlonega,  July  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 ;  name  of  conductor, 
Prof.  Jas.  R  Dunn. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  $  0. 
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MACON. 


NUMBBB  OF  TBACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

9 

15 

24 

18 

17 

30 

22 

82 

54 

OR  A  DBS  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE- 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

20 

6 

26 

4 

9 

.1 

15 

15 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,    2 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  20 ;  colored.  25 ;  total .! . 


45 


ENROLLMENT. 

Namber  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITiC. 

,                 COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

1 

Grand 
Total. 

451 

1 
475         926 

1 

803        1,058 

1,861 

1,254 

1,533 

2,787 
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MACON— CONTIKUKD. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. '  Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

324 


841 


665 


570 


750      I  1,320 


894        1,091    I  1,985 


MONTHLY   COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  . 

teachers'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


70 
70 


first  grade. 


White. 


Colored. 


second  grade. 


White. 


Colored. 


THIRD  grade. 


White.     ;   Colored. 


I  38  00 


$  26  00 


$  20  49 


♦     18  00 


* i$  12  00 


50 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to 
county  board  of  education— white,  1;  colored,  0; 
total,  1 ;  total  value $      250  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  nil  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc. 400  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  26 ;  total  estimated  value 7,250  CO 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  6 ;  total  estimated  value 6,500  00 
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CCXXIX 
M  ACON— CONTINUBD. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $  51  50 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 7,159  48 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 25  00 

Total  receipts  $  7,235  98 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  39900 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education. 86  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 51  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,699  50 

Total $  7,235  50 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $  48 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  . $  6,699  50 

Private  Schools:  -...,, 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  coui^,  2 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  1. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Oglethorpe^ 
Montezuma  and  Marshallville ;  name  of  superintendents, 
Ist,  Prof.  Jenkins;  2d,  Prof.  Barrett;  3d,  Prof.  J.  W.  Fred, 
erick. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Perry,  Houston  county;  date,  June;  name  of  con- 
ductor, J.  W.  Frederick. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $20.00. 
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MADISON. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHEBS. 


WHITE. 


TOTAL. 


Male. 

ij 
Female.  Total.  iMale. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

1 

ir^rr.-i«    Grand 
Female. ,  r^^^^ 

31 

16          47         10          11 

21     1 

41 

27    '     68 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

26 

6 

32 

16 

7 

23 

6 

7 

13 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  10 ;  colored, 
0;  total , 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  37  ;  colored,  16;  total,  53. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during;  the  year : 


10 


WHITE.                                      COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,248 

1,062 

2,310 

437 

467 

904 

1,685 

1,529 

3,214 
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CCXXXl 
MADISON— Continued. 

ATTBNDANCBL 

Average  namberof  pupils  in  daily  attendance: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

1 

TOTAJ.. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Totel. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

561 

522 

1,083 

198 

213 

411 

759 

735 

1,494 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $  97 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  84 

TEACHBBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  tt*acher8: 


FIRST  GRADE. 


THIRD  GRADE. 


White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

f    3:^00 

$    2800 

$    24  00 

$    13  00 

$12  00 

$    11  00 

89 


108 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  15;  colored,  1 ;  total, 
16;  total  value 2,100  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $   1,500  00 

Number   of  school   houses    in   county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  26;  total  estimated  value 4,000  a'> 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  toial  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 
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OCXXXII 
MADISON— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 18  62 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  6,997  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipU $  7,015  62 


Expenditures  : 


Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  437  50 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education  ('95-*96)...  204  00 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals 159  19 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings 109  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,011  47 


Total $   6,921  16 


Balance  remaining  on  hand 94  46 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  »$  6,819  81 


Private  ScHOoi*-:   - 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, r 

name  of  superintendent,  

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location 

Teachers*  Institute: 

Where  held,  combined  in  Athens,  date,  began  June  22d,  1896 ; 
name  of  conductor,  Prof.  E.  B.  Smith. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $93.00. 
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MARION. 


NITMBEB  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

1                    TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female . 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

14 

18 

32 

7 

11 

18     '    21 

i 

29 

50 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE.           | 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

18 

2 

20 

14    '      13 

j 

27 



8 

3 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  6  ;  colored.  4 ; 
total 


10 


SCHOOLS. 

l^amber  of  white  schools,  82;  colored,  18;  total. 


50 


ENROLLMENT. 

l^umber  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female . 

Grand 
Total. 

665 

615 

1,270 

597 

728 

1,326 

1 

1,252 

1,448 

2,695 
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GCXXXIV 
MARION— Continued. 

ATTBNDAKCS. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLOBBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total., 

1           1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Gnuxl 
Total. 

370 

385 

756 

300 

348 

648 

670 

783 

i.m 

MONTHLY   COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 

TBACUERS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored 

$      50  00 

f    35  00 

$    30  00 

$    20  00 

S 

$15  00 

42 


lOO 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0;  to- 
0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $ 

Number  of  pchool  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  iu  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to 'the  county  board,  50;  total  ^eetiaaa  ted  value 5,000  (X> 


100  CO 
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MARION— Continued. 
Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 5,624  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks. 

Totol  receipts $  5,624  OO 

Expenditures. 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  3000O 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 66  00 

Postage,  printing,  aiid  other  incidentals 47  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 5,107  30 

Total f  5,520  30 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  . .  ^ f       93  70 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 5,107  50 

Private  Schools; 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  5 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  45. 

liOCAL  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, 


Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Americus;  date,  June;  name  of  conductors,  Hays 
and  Collum. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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McDUFFIE. 


NUMBEB  OF  TBACHEB8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

16 

9 

25 

7 

13 

20 

23 

22 

45 

OEAOSS  OF  TBACHEH8. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

17 

3 

20 

I 

3            2 

5 

4 

15 

19 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  2 ;  colored,  3 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  22 ;  colored,  22 ;  total . 


44 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
ToUl. 

475 

489 

914 

537 

610 

1,147 

1,012 

1,049 

2,061 
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McDUFFIE— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.  1 

Male. 

Female. 

ToteA, 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

571 

11     699 

1    ^       1 

1,270 

1 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $  82 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 82 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    30  00 

$     25  00 

$    25  00 

$     20  00 

$    20  00 

$      15  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 48 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year ]  OS 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ;  total, 
0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  uf  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seaU",  school 
appliances,  etc $      500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belongin;^  to 

county  board,  44 ;  total  estimated  value 6,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  5 ;  total  estimated  value 3,000  00 
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OCXXXVIII 
McDUFFIE— CONTIKUKD. 

JFiNANCiAL  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1896 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 5,612  98 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 18  47 


Total  receipts $  5,681  46 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county^  school  commissioner 362  60 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 88  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 93  62 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 104  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,968  61 


Total f     6.596 


Balance  remaining  on  hand 34  82 


Total  amount  of  salaries   credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements f     4,968  61 


"Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  I ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  4. 

I>>CAL  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,   

-Oolleges  : 


Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 
name  of  superintendent, 


Teachers'  Institute: 


Werp  held,  Thomson ;  date,  August  17-21 ;   name  of  conductor, 
N.  E.  Ware. 

.  Numbsr  of  school  librariep,  1 ;   value,  $300. 
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Mcintosh. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHER8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED.                                     TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.!  Male. 

'I 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

3 

8          11 

6 

13 

19 

9 

21 

30 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total,  j 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored.   Totel. 

8            2 

5 

2             4 

! 

6 

4 

12 

16 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  0 ;  colored,  0; 
totoL 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schoola,  8 ;  colored,  16 ;  total 


24 


EMROLLMENT. 

Xumber  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 


COLORED. 


Male. 


143 


Female. 


Total. 


150        293    ;    437 


Male.  Female.  jTotal. 

512 


TOTAL. 


Male.  Female,  i^^ 


949 


680 


662         1,242 
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McINTOSH— C!ONTIKUBD. 
ATTBNDAKCB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  d^ily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

OOLORRn. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

182 

641 

823 

No  record  of  average  daily  attendance. 

MONTHLY  COOT. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 

TBACHBRS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


91 
91 


FIRST  GRADE. 


SECOND  GRADE 


White.      Colored. 


White.      CJolored. 


THIRD  GRADE. 


White.       Colored. 


♦    50  50 


$     80  00 


$    35  00 


$    25  00 


$20  00 


I    12  00 


39 


109 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year •. . 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year  

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  6;  colored  3;  total, 
9;  total  value $  2,267  OO 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc 650  W 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county   not  belonging  to 

county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value 400  OO 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,   1;  total  estimated  value    1,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  1 ;    total  estimated  value 2,000  00 
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CCXLI 
McINTOSH— Continued. 
Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  5,432  54 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $     5,432  54 

Expenditubes: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner f  360  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 166  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 277  79 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 614  38 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,014  37 

Total $    5,432  54 

Balance  remaining  on  hand t 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  4,014  37 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  1 ;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  sy&tem,  and  where  located,  Mcintosh  County 
Academy,  Darien ;  name  of  superintendent 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held  :    None  held  in  1896  ;  date ;  name  of 

conductor 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 

<16) 
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MERIWETHER. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

, 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

35 

30 

65 

15 

19 

84 

50 

49 

99 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

47 

4 

51 

15 

7 

22 

3 

23 

26 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  18;  colored,  6; 
total    

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schoolsi  51 ;  colored,  34 ;  total 


19 


85 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
ToUl. 

1,198 

1,293 

2,491 

772 

1,016 

1,788 

1,970 

2,309 

4,279 
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MERIWETHER— OoNTiNUBD. 

ATTBNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITB. 

{ 

DOLORBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

818 

883 

1,701 

465 

621 

1,077 

1,283 

1,496 

2,788 

MONTHLY  C06T. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil  

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TBACHBRS'   SALABIBS. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  21 
1  09 


FIBST  GRADE. 


White. 


Colored.       White. 


8B00ND  ORADB. 


$40  00 


$      80  00 


$80  00 


Colored. 


THIRD  ORADB. 


White. 


$      20  00 


$   20  00 


Colored. 


$      15  00 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 88 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 108 

Number  of  school  bouses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  1 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
1 ;  total  value 600  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc f  3,000  00 

Number  of  school    houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  84 ;  total  estimated  value 24,400  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  4;  total  estimated  value 2,400  OO 
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'      OCXLIV 
MERIWETHER— Continued. 

Financial  SxAtEMENT — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $       88  22 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 15,928  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts  $16,016  22 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      495  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 40  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 95  40 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 137  50 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  15,201  02 

Total $15,968  92 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  47  90 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 16,016  22 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  20;  num- 
ber of  private  elementary  schools,  65. 

Local  School  Systems. 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  

;  name  of  superiutendent,  

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers*  Institute: 

Where  held,  Warm  Springs ;  date,  June  20th,  1896 ;  name  of  con- 
ductors, E.  C.  Branson  and  D.  L.  Earnest. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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MILLER. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 
Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

11 

10 

21 

3 

3 

6 

14 

13           27 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

WhiteColored. 

1 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

9 

1          10 

2 

2 

4 

10 

3 

13 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  25;  colored,  10;  total. 


35 


ENROLLMENT. 


Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

1                                      1 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.  1 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

842 

352 

69-1 

139 

167        806 

1 

481         519 

1,000 
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CXJXLVI 
MILLER — Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

205 

252 

457 

70 

80 

150 

275 

832 

607 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  06 
75 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Ck)lored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$  18  00    $      J4  00 

$  15  00 

f    12  58 

$  18  00 

$      12  58 

35 


105 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  3;  colored,  0; 
total.    3;  totalvalue I     300OO 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 

tyboard,23;  total  estimated  value 1,150  OD 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 
to  the  county  board;  0 ;  total  estimated  value 
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CCXI.VII 
MILLER—CONTINUED. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 2,797  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  2,797  00 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      174  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 99  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals.  ,^ 4860 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 197  76 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 2,282  64 

Total f  2,797  00 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  2,282  64 

Pbivate  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools*  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located, ; 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachebs'  Intitute: 

Where  held,  Blakely ;  date,  June  8th,  1896;  name  of  conductor, 
E.  0.  Branson. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0.;  value,  $ 
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MILTON. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHBR8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1  Male.  Female. 

! 

Total. 

Male.    Female  ^^f 

18 

14 

82 

1 
3 

0 

3  i 

21          14 

35 

GRADES  OF  TBACHBB8. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

1 

White'Colored. 

1 

Total. 

17 

0          17 

12 

0 

12           3 

3 

6 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  5;  colored,  0; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  29;  colored,  3;  total. 


32 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

1                    TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1  Male.  Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

929 

801 

1,730 

105        87 

m 

1,034 

888 

1,922 
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CCXLIX 
MI  LTON— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

1 
Female.  Total. 

Male.i  Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  1^ 

452 

390 

842 

38 

32 

70 

490 

422 

912 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 


1  08^ 

78 


TBACHBBS'  SALARIES. 


Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


FIRST  GRADE. 


White.       Colored. 


SECOND  GRADE. 


White.       Colored. 


THIRD  GRADE. 


White. 


$    20  26    1$     20  26 


I    20  26     $      20  26 


$    20  26 


Colored. 


$     20  26 


32- 


100- 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total,  0;  total  value  $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc .... 

Number  of    school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  28 ;  total  estimated  value |  4,700  00* 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  2;  total  estimated  value 22  0(^ 
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CCL 
MILTON— Continued. 
Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1896 $        12  18 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 3,821  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  3,833  18 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  150  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 92  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 40  50 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 3,546  48 

Total t  3,828  98 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $  420 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements |    4,559  80 

Pbivate  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  3. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,   

;  name  of  superintendent, 

-Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,    Alpharetta;    date,  August  31st,  September  Ist, 
2d,  3d,  4ih;  name  of  conductor,  J.  R.  Trammell. 

l^umber  of  school  libraries  1;  value,  $21.90. 
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MITCHELL. 

NUMBSR  OF  TBACHEB8 


WHITE. 

CX)LOBKD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

20 

20 

40 : 

12 

14 

26   j     82 

84 

66 

ORADB8  OF  TBACHBB8. 


FIRST   GRADE. 

1          SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

jWhitejColored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

26            8 

84 

7 

6 

13 

7 

12 

19 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  10 ;  colored  1 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  86 ;  colored,  27 ;  total. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


11 


63 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.  1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

767 

715 

1,482 

539 

626 

1,166 

1,306 

1,841 

2,647 
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CCLII 
MITCHELL— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1 

Male.  1  Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male.  Female.  '^^^ 

.... 

941 

....  1     .... 

650 

.... 

.... 

1,591 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  25- 
80 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE.r 

White. 

Colored. 

White.      Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$  25  00 

$      20  00 

t  20  00    $      15  00 

$  12  50    $      12  50 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year  .   126 

Whole  number   of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year  110 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0;  to- 
tal 0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks^  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $        50  00* 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  50 ;  total  estimated  value  7,000  00- 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  2 ;  total  estimated  value 9,500  OO 
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CCLIII 
MITCHELL— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  of  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 7,995  47 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sourcesi  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $    7,995  47 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner |  501  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 48  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 90  29 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 7,356  18 

Total $     7,995  47 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  |  7,856  18 

Private  Schoocs: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2 ;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  61. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,    

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Albany;  date,  June  8,  18  6;  name  of  conductor, 
Prof.  W.  Galden. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  2;  value,  $300.00. 
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MONROK. 


MUMBBR  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

18 

82 

50 

25 

25 

50 

43 

57 

100 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

30 

8 

38 

20 

12 

32 

30 

30 

Nam  her  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  15;  colored,    5; 

total 20 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  39;  colored,  49;  total». 


88 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

' 

1 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

11 

Male.  Female.  Total.   Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

871 

824 

1,696 

1,243     1,368     2,611 

2,114 

2,192    1  4,306 
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MONROE— CONTINOED. 
ATTBNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLOBBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

604 

700 

1,304 

1,000 

1,200 

2,200 

1,604 

1,900 

3,504 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil I        1  00 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 75 

TBACHBBS'  8ALABIB8. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST   ORADB. 

SECOND  QRADB. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored.     ,  White. 

Colored. 

$  40  00 

$    25  00 

♦  30  00 

$    20  00 

$       18  00 

90 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 

Whole  numbei  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 

county    board  of   education — white,    0;    colored,  0; 

total,  0;  total  value.. $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 

supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 

appliances,  etc $  1,000  00 

Number   of   school  houses   in   county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  80;  total  estimated  value $  4,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value... « 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value $25,000  00 
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CCLVl 
MONROE  -  Continued. 
^Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year  : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1896 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 12,22100 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 

Total  receipts |   12,221  00 

JiXPKNDITURES : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  460  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 76  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 60  35 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 11,634  65 

Total $  12,221  00 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  11,634  65 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  8 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  12. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  

;  name  of  superintendent,  

-Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  Monroe  Female 
College,  Forsyth ;  R.  Banks,  Stephens  Institute,  Forsyth. 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Indian  Springs;  date,  June  20-25;  name  of  con- 
ductors, J.  E.  Pound,  et  al. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  2;  value,  $500. 
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MONTGOMERY. 

NUMBER  OF  TBACHEB8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

25 

15 

40 

15 

5 

20 

40 

20 

60 

GBADBS  OP  TEACHERS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Totel. 

11 

8 

14 

15 

10 

25 

14 

7 

21 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white*    4 ;  colored, 
1;  total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  44;  colored,  22;  total 


66 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

790 

749 

1,539 

412 

479 

891 

1,202 

1,228 

2,430 

(17) 
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CCLVIII 
MONTGOMERY— CoNTiNUBD. 

ATTBNDAMCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Tottl. 

473 

449 

922 

262 

304 

OOO 

735 

753 

1,488 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil ..I         1  20 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State »  80 

TEAOHBBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE.                      THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    30  00 

$    27  00 

$    20  00 

$18  00 

$12  00 

$12  00 

66 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dnr^ 
the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
0;  total  value « 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc I 

Number  of  school  houses  in    county   not  belonging  to 

county  board,  61 ;  total  estimated  value. 43^  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  bouses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  5 ;  total  estimated  value 2,500  00 


740  00 
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MONTGOMERY— CJoNTiNUBD. 

Financial  Statehbnt — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $  453  75 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 6,587  02 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks ^ 12  00 

Total  receipts $  7,052  77 

SxPBNDrruRBS : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner I      414  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 42  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals ^ 82  49 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings  

Amount  paid  to  teachers  » 5,915  50 

Total ....$  6,403  99 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $      648  78 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements ....$  6,552  28 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

XocAL  School  System  : 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent, 

<?ollbge8  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,    

'Tbachbbs'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Mt.Vernon;  date,  June  14-18;  name  of  conductors, 
J.  H.  Bailey  and  W.  O.  Sanders. 

2^nmber  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $12  00. 
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MORGAN. 


NUHBBB  OF  TBACHBBS. 


WHITB. 

i 

DOLORBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

9 

16 

24 

15 

28 

38 

24 

38 

62 

GBA3>BS  OF  TBACHBR8. 


FIRST  GRADB. 

SBCOND  ORADB. 

THIRD  ORADB. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

ToUl. 

28 

14 

37 

1 

14 

15 

10 

10 

Namber  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  3 ;  colored,  20; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  23 ;  colored,  29 ;  total 


52 


BNROLLMBNT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


WHITE. 

COLORBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

572 

513 

1,085 

712 

935 

1,647 

1.284 

1,448 

2,732 
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CCLXI 
MORGAN— Continued. 

ATTBNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLOKBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

.... 

.... 

589 

.... 

.... 

775 

....  1 

.... 

1,364 

MONTHLY  CX)8T. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  papil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TEACHBBS'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  ORADB. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    40  00 

$      24  00 

$      32  00 

1     20  00 

$16  00 

$      16  00 

126 


110 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  15;  colored,  1;  total, 
16;  toUl  value $    8,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 1,620  00 

Number  of    school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  36 ;  total  estimated  value 7,200  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  8 ;  total  estimated  value 26,000  00 
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CCLXII 
MORGAN— Continued. 

Financial  SrATBMENT^Beceipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amoant  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 9,670  74 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sonrces,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 560  73 

Total  receipts $  10,231  47 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  786  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 106  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 77  86 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 480  79 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 8,780  82 

Total $  10,231  47 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  8,780  82 

Pbiyate  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

LoOAL  School  System: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Madison  Pub- 
lic Schools ;  name  of  superintendent,  W.  L.  Abbott 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, 

Teachebs'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Madison ;  date,  June  29th  to  July  3d ;  name  of  con- 
ductor, Lawton  B.  Evans. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,   $150.00. 
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MURRAY. 

NUMBER  OF  TBACHEBS. 


WHITB. 

1               COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

36 

12 

48 

1 

3 

4 

87 

15 

52 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

17 

17 

17 

1 

18 

10 

8 

13 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,   8;  colored, 
0;  total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  41 ;  colored,    4 ;  total 


45 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.  Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

892 

848 

1,740 

81 

72         153         973 

920 

1,893 
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CCLXIV 
MURRAY— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

516 

498 

1,014 

66 

70 

136 

1    681 

1 

568 

1,149 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


72i 
72J 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$22  00 

$22  00 

$22  00 

$     22  00 

$    22  00 

«     22  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 78 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  10 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
10;  total  value $  5,450  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc 250  00 

Number  of   school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  80 ;  total  estimated  value    400  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value 100  00 
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OCLXV 
MURRAY—CoNTINUED. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 5,781  03 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  5,781  03 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  304  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 19000 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 42  05 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 120  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 5,124  98 

Total .$     5,781  03 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  5,124  98 

Pbivate  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  2. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located 

Name  ot  Superintendent 

OOLLBOES  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location 

TsACHBBs'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Pleasant  Valley  ;  date,  began  the  last  Monday  of 
June ;  name  of  conductor,  M.  L.  Parker. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $60.00. 
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MUSCOGEE. 


NUMBBB  OF  TBACHEBS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grimd 
Total. 

8 

10 

18 

5 

17 

22 

18 

27 

40 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

12 

2 

14 

4 

4 

2 

20 

22 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  2;  Colored,  2 ; 
total « 


SCHOOUS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  18;  colored,  22;  total. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


40 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

297 

300 

697 

555 

692 

1,247 

852 

992       1,844 
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OCLXVII 
MUSCOGEE-  Continued.. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL, 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

202 

207 

409 

356 

420 

775 

557 

627 

1,184 

MONTHLY  C06T. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State.. 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  85 
96 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1    39  09 

$     27  50 

$    83  71 

$   

$      81  85 

$      20  47 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year ^ ...^ 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year « 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total,  0;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc $ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,  8;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging 
to  county  board,  0 ;    total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school-houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 


105 


105 


825  00 


6,850  00 
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MUSCOGEE— Continued.  ^ 

Financial  Statbmbnt— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 ^  ^ $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 6,594 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts I        6,594  00 


Expenditures. 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner ^ $  600  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 64  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 101  91 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings  .. 110  60 

Amount  paid  to  teachers ^ 5,717  49 


Total $      6,594  00 


Balance  remaining  on  hand » $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements J$      5,717  49 


Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  1 ;  nnmber  of 
private  elementary  schools,  7. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Columbus  Pub- 
lic School,  Columbus,  Ga. ;  name  of  superintendent,  C  B. 
Gibson. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  Massey's  Bus- 
iness College,  Columbus. 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held.  Warm  Springs,  July  20th-24th,  1896 ;  name  of  con- 
ductors, E.  C.  Branson  and  D.  L.  Earnest. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  $  0. 
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OCLXIX 
NEWTON. 

NUMBER  0FTKACHBB8. 


WHITB. 

OOLORBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.' 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
TotoL 

25 

19 

44 

9 

25 

34 

84 

44 

78 

GEADBB  OF  TBACHBRS. 


FIB8T  ORADB. 

BBCOND  GRAOB. 

THIRD  ORADB. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

29 

5 

34 

12 

15 

27 

8 

14 

17 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  4 ;  colored,  1 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Namber  of  white  schools,  28;  colored,  26;  total 

BMROLLMBNT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


54 


WHITB. 

COLORBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  JFemale. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

970 

966 

1,986 

859 

947 

1,806 

1,829 

1,913 

3,742 
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OCLXX 
NEWTON-OONTINUBD. 


ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Femalajg^^ 

440 

476 

916 

260 

290 

550 

700 

766 

1,466 

MONTHLY    COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil, $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TEACHEBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


1  61 
1  26 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  ORADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$40  00 

1    2000 

$     27  00 

$15  00 

$     2000 

$10  00 

61 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 

county  board  of   education— white,  2  ;    colored,   0 ; 

total  2;  total  value I        500  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 

supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 

appliances,  etc 1,060  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  48 ;  total  estimated  value  10,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belongs 

ing  to  the  county  board,  2  ;  total  estimated  value 2,000  00 
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OCLXXI 
NEWTON— Continued. 

Financial  Statbmbnt — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $  118  80 

Amount  treasarer'a  quart erly^checks 9,264  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 103  30 


Total  receipts 9,481  10 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 442  50 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 88  00 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals 107  80 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 859  12 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 7,979  24 


Total 9,476  66 


Balance  remaining  on  hand 4  44 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 6,893  94 


Pritate  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in    the  county,  4; 
number  of  private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Namd  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located :  Covington 
Public  Schools,  Covington;  name  of  superintendent,  W.  C. 
Wright 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in*county,  and  their  location,  Emory  College, 
Oxford. 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held:  Oxford,  Ga;  date,  June  22  to  26, 1896;  name  of 
conductor,  D.  C.  Ernest. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  3 ;  value,  $125.00 
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CCLXXII 


OCONEE. 


NUBfBRR  OF  TBACHBBS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

13 

9 

22 

4 

17 

21 

17 

26 

48 

GRADES  OP  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored.  Total. 

• 

17 

8 

25 

4 

10 

14 

1 

8 

4 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  13;  colored, 

8  ;  total 21 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  20 ;  colored,  16 ;  total 85 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

545 

576 

1,121 

500 

578 

1,078 

1,045 

1,154 

2,199 
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CCLXXIII 
OCONEE— Continued. 

ATTKNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

289 

311 

r 
600  ,      188 

i 

281 

414 

473 

1 

542 

1,015 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

JLmount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TBACHEBS'  SALABIli. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


1  10 
91 


FIBST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

i    White. 

1 

Colored. 

4    31  50 

$    30  15 

$    2503 

$    21  11 

$15  00 

$15  00 

l^umber  of  visits  made   by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 85 

ly  hole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 100 

l^umber  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ;  to* 
tal,  0;  total  value $ 

^timated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $     600  00 

27umber  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  about  40;  total  estimated  value 2,000  00 

2iumber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board  0;  total  estimated  value 

^Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  2 ;  total  estimated  value 800  00 

(W) 
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CCLXXIV 
OCX)NEE— Continued 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $         7  89 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 5,037  24 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including'sup- 
plemental  checks 


Total  receipts $  5,045  13 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      250  00 

Salary  of  memhers  of  hoard  of  education 88  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals  ($5  to  expert)  18  70 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  huildings 50  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,648  83 


Total $  5,055  53 


Balance  due  C.  S.  C.  (overpay) 10  40 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

\he  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 4,678  67 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located^ 
;  name  of  superintendent 


Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,   

Teachebs'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Madison ;  date,  June  29th ;  name  of  conductor. 


Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $40  (about). 
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CCI-JLXV 
OGLETHORPE. 

NUMBEB  OP  TBACHBR8. 


WHITE. 

1 

OOLORBP. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

10 

22 

1 
32    1 

1 

12 

28 

•40 

22 

50 

72 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  ORAOE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

24 

19 

43 

7 

17 

1 
24 

1 

4 

5 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  5 ;  colored,  0; 
total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  31 ;  colored,  40 ;  total 


71 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

670 

611 

1,281 

1,007 

1,122 

2,129, 

I 

1,677 

1,733 

8,410 
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C5CLXXVI 
OGLETHORPE— Continued. 

ATTBNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

l-OTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total 

484 

895 

829 

460 

504 

964 

1 
894 

899 

1,798 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  coet  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  . . 

TEACHEBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


125 
1  09 


FIBST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    37  75 

$25  00 

$25  00 

$    2000 

$    20  00 

1      18  00 

80 


108 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  da3rs  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — ^white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ;  total, 
0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc |     400  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,  45;  total  estimated  value,  including  20 
colored  churches  used  as  school  houses 4,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  7 ;  total  estimated  value 6,000  00 
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OCLXXVII 
OGLETHORPE— CoMTiKUBD. 
Financial  Statbmcnt— Beoeipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1805 %  08 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 10,297  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks  92  00 

Total  receipts $  10,389  03 

EXPBNDITURBS : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      501  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education    46  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals    74  55 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  ....  9,767  48 

Total $10,389  08 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemised  statements $  9,878  25 

l^YATB  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  4 ;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  11. 

Local  School  Ststbms: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located 

name  of  superintendent 

Collbgbs  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Athens,  Ga. ;  date,  22nd  to  26th  of  June,  1896 
inclusive ;  name  of  conductor.  Rev.  M.  S.  Weaver,  for  Ogle- 
thorpe county. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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CCLXXVIII 


PAULDING. 


NUMBER  OF  TSACHBB& 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female,  ip^^ 

49 

7 

56 

4 

7 

11 

5S 

14 

67 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

White 

Ck)lored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

20 

2 

22 

14 

2 

16    1 

28 

9 

37 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,   5 ;  colored,  2 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  56 ;  colored,  11 ;  total . 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

2,004 

1,753 

3,757 

174 

142 

316 

2,178 

1,895 

4,073 
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CCLXXIX 
PAULDING— CoNTiKXJW). 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  namber  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAI«. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

• 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

^Teachers  did  not  report  them  separately. 

MONTHLY  COST; 

Average  monthly  coet  per  papil 


Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  . 
teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid]teachers: 


1  15 
80 


pirst  grade. 

second  grade. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$21  60 

$  21  60 

$  21  60 

$    21  60 

$  21  60 

$  21  60 

liamber  of   visits  made  by  the  commissioner  daring  the 

year 67 

Whole  namber  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

l^amber  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to 
county  board  of  education— white,  20;  colored,  0; 
total,  20 ;  total  value $  2,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  map6,[desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 800  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  ;to 

county  board,  47 ;  total  estimated  value 1,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  3 ;  total  estimated  value 1  500  0(X 
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CCLXXX 
PAULDING— Continued. 
Financial  Statement— Beceipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $        4  30 

Amonnt  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 7,761  QO 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  7,765  80 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  2S3  3S 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 142  OO 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals,  including  $25 

for  two  conductors 6iU 

Amount  expended,  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 45  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 7,240  00 

Total $  7,764  77 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $  5S 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  8,747  92 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  o/ 
private  elementary  schools,  1^ 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent, , 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Rockmart;  date,  June  21-25;  names  of  condutom, 
<}.  G.  Bond,  J.  S.  Tomlin. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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OCLXXXI 


PICKENS. 


MUMBKB  OP  TBACHBB8. 


WHITE. 

OOLOBSD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

i 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

30 

16 

46 

1 

2 

8 

81 

18 

49 

GBAOB  OF  TBAOmSS. 

FIB8T  QRADB. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total.   White 

Colored. 

Total. 

15 

0 

15 

17 

1 

18 

14 

2 

16 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  3 ;    colored, 
0;  total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  45 ;  colored,  3 ;  total,  48. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,478 

1,819 

2,797 

87 

85 

172 

1,565 

1,404 

2,969 
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ccLXXxn 
PICKENS— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAI.. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

643 

600 

1,243 

52 

45 

97 

695 

646 

1,841 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil » $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


84 
70 


FIRST  grade. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$19  00 

$    19  00 

$19  00 

$19  00 

$19  00 

$19  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 40 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  1 ;  colored,  0 ;  total, 
1;  totalvalue 50  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 

Number   of  school   houses   in   county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  47;  total  estimated  value $  4,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonghig  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 

ins:  to  the  county  board,  4;  total  estimated  value 2,000  00 
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CCLXXXllI 
PICKENS— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  band  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  6,099  78 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts I  5,099  73 


Expenditures  : 


Salary  of  county  school  commissioner ^ $  240  09 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 100  00 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals 47  06 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,712  67 


Total $  6,099  73 


Balance  remaining  on  hand» 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  4  4,712  67 


Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  1 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  4. 

Local  School  Systems: 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, ; 

name  of  superintendent, 

OOLLBQBS : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held:   Jasper;   date,  July  6-10;  name  of  conductors, 
£.  C.  Branson  and  D.  L.  Earnest. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  2 ;  value,  $200.00. 
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OCLXXXIV 


PIERCE. 


VUMBBB  OF  TBACHBR8. 


WHITB. 

OOLOBBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

27 

17 

44 

5 

2 

7 

82 

19 

51 

QBADBS  OF  TBACHBBS. 


1 

FIB8T  GBADB. 

8BC0ND  QBADB. 

THIBD   GBADB. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

20 

2 

22 

9 

9 

15 

5 

20 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  4  ;  colored.  2 ; 

total 6 


SCHOOLS. 

Xumber  of  white  schools,  ^;  colored,  7 ;  total. 


45 


BNBOLLMBNT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITB. 

COLORRD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

670 

656 

1,226 

182 

119 

251 

802 

675 

1,477 
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CX3LXXXV 
PIERCE— CONTINUBD. 
ATTBNDANCX. 

Average  nomber  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITB. 

COLOBSD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

485 

375 

810 

95 

110 

205 

530 

485 

1,015 

MOMTHI4T  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $         1  05 

Amount  of  average  monthly  coBt  paid  by  the  State 80 

TBACUBBS'  8ALARIB8. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  : 


FIBST  OBADB. 

SBCOMD  OBADK. 

THIBD  OBADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1    White. 

1 

Colored. 

$    8000 

$    2000 

$20  00 

$    15  00 

$      17  00 

$18  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 75 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 110 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  35;  colored,  0;  to- 
0;  toUl value $  2,500  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 339  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  2j  total  estimated  value 3,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  Oj  total  estimated  value 
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OCLXXXVI 
PIERCE— CONTINITKD. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 • $         9  90 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 4,444  54 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
•    supplemental  checks 22  13 

Total  receipts $  4,476  57 

EXPBNDITUBES. 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner t      252  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 78  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 55  93 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,090  64 

Total $  4,476  57 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 4,090  64 

ParvATE  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  1 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, 


Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Blackshear,  Oa.;  date,  August  3,  1896;  name  of 
conductors,  £.  C.  Branson  and  W.  H.  Baker. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $50  00. 
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PIKE. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHEBS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

lotal. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

20 

20 

40 

17 

21 

8S 

37 

41 

78 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

ToUl. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

32 

5 

37 

8          20 

28 

10 

10 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  5 ;  colored,  0 ; 
totaL 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  3d;  colored,  23;  total 


56 


EMROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,348 

1,108 

2,466 

;  1|088 

1 

1,064 

2,152 

2,436 

1 

2,172 

4,608 
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CCLXXXVIII 

PIKE— CONTIMUED. 
ATTBNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHTTK. 

COLORBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,470 

1,006 

2,475 

No  record  of  average  daily  attendance. 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil '.....$ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TBACHBBS'  SALABIB8. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


150 
80 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SBOOND  GRADB 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

$    30  12 

$19  50 

$    18  61 

$    17  01 

$ 

$     809 

m 


110 


250  00 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  2;  colored,  0;  total, 
2 ;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc 1,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  25;  total  estimated  value 8,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  citiea  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  9 ;  total  estimated  value 30,000. 00 
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CCLXXXIX 
PIKE  -Continued. 
Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year  : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $  1,479  85 

Amount  treasorer's  quarterly  checks 10,647  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 26  26 

Total  receipts $  12,153  11 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  600  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 78  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 91  48 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings ^ 386  75 

Amount  paid  to  teachers. 9,946  08 


Total $  11,102  26 


Balance  remaining  on  hand » $   1,050  85 


Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 
the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $ 


Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  5 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 
;  name  of  superintendent, 


GOLLBOES : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  Gordon  Insti- 
tute, Barnesville,  Ga. 

Teachers*  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Indian  Springs;  date,  June  1893;  na^na  of  con- 
ductors, Prof.  J.  M.  Pound,  and  Prof.  Hayes. ; 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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POLK. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

33 

19 

52 

10 

9 

19 

43 

28 

61 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 

FIRST   GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE' 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

ToUl. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

21 

3 

24 

20            7 

27 

12 

9 

21* 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers—white,  3 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  35 ;  colored,  13 ;  total . 


48 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

corx)RED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totel. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
T.tol. 

1,087 

978 

2,060 

444 

484 

928 

1,531 

1,457 

2,988 
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CCXCI 
POLK— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

610 

473 

1,083' 

224 

266 

490 

834 

739       1,573 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil .$  94 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 72 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$25  00 

$20  00 

$    25  00 

1     20  00 

I 

$    25  00 

1 

$      20  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 67 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  k^pt  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  9 ;  colored,  0 ;  total, 
9;  total  value 2,400  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $  1 ,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  24 ;  total  estimated  value 1 ,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value. 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  3 ;  total  estimated  value 12,500  00 
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OCXCII 
POLK— Continued. 
Financial  Statement— rReceipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $  498  78 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 8,725  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks. 256  00 

Total  receipts $  9,479  78 

EXPENDITUBBS  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 591  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 60  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 121  22 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 481  12 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,795  20 

Total $    8,049  04 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 1,430  74 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $     6,801  99 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Cedartown  Pub- 
lic Schools ;  namd  of  superintendent,  H.  L.  Sewell. 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location.  Piedmont  Insti- 
tute, Rockmart. 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Were  held,  Rockmart;  date,  June  22,  one  week;  name  of  coor 
ductor,  G.  G.  Bond. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  $    0. 
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PULASKI. 


NUMBKB  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLOBED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

15 

27 

42 

10 

19 

29 

25 

46 

71 

GRADES  OP  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

1 

WbitelColored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

19 

3 

'^            1 
22          15            9 

ii          1 

24 

8 

17 

25 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  4 ;    colored  2 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  85 ;  colored,  25 ;  total. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


60 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.; 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

714 

780 

1,494 

671 

838 

1,504 

1,385 

1,618     2,998 
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CCXCIV 
PU  LASKI— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

850 

400 

760 

300        410 

710 

650 

850 

1  1,500 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

second  grade. 

third  grade. 

White. 

CJolored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$35  00 

1      25  00 

t  30  00 

1     20  00 

$  20  00 

$      15  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year , 120 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  jn  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education—white,  12;  colored,  7;  to- 
tal 19 ;  total  value %  1 ,900  00 

Estimated  value  of  Jill  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  fttl  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks^  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Numbec  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value. 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 

in(?  to  the  county  board,  4 ;  total  estimated  value. . . .    20,000  00 
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PULASKI  -CONTINUBD. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  In  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 10«3LS  0 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  10,318  00 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  565  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 58  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 67  17 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 702  08 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 8,925  75 

Total $   10  318  00 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  $  8,925  75 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of Jpri- 
vate  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  pocated,  Hawkinsville ; 
name  of  superintendent,  N.  E.  Ware. 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,    

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Hawkinsville ;  date,  first  Monday  in  May ;  name 
of  conductor,  

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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PUTNAM. 


NUMBBR  OF  TEACHBBS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

f 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
ToUL 

13 

9 

22 

13 

13 

26 

26 

22 

48 

GRADES  OF  TEACHBB8. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

21 

7 

28 

1 

5 

6 

0 

13 

13 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  2;  colored,  0; 

total 2 


SCHOOLS. 

Nu  mber  of  white  schools,  14;  colored,  24;  total. 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupUs  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

1 
Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

484 

435 

919 

770 

972 

1,742 

1.254 

1,407 

2,661 
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OCXCVII 
PUTNAM— OoNTiNuro. 

ATTENDAKCB. 

Average  namber  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORKD. 

TOTAL. 

M.de. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

330 

296 

626 

416 

625 

941 

746 

821 

1,567 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  . . .  i . 

TBACHBR8'  SALARIES 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


1  00 
55 


FIBST  ORADB. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    42  85 

$     18  85 

$    42  85 

$      18  85 

$    42  85 

$     18  85 

60 


130 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  1;  colored,  0; 
total,  I ;  total  value  $      500  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 22,000  00 

Number  of    school   houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  37 ;  total  estimated  value $  20,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  2;  total  estimated  value 8,500  00 
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CCXCVIII 
PUTNAM— CONTINUBD. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  ia  hand  from  1^95 $ 

Amoant  treaearer's  quarterly  checks 9,354  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Totel  receipts I  9,854  OD 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  550  OD 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 134  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 104  97 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings    

Amount  paid  to  teachers 8,705  01 

Total I  9,493  98 

Balance  remaining  on  liQud $ 

Deficit 189  98 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements I   8,705  01 

PaiVATB  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Eatonton  Pub- 
lic Schools,  at  Eatonton,  6a. ;  name  of  superintendents,  C. 
H.  Bruce  and  E.  W.Howell. 

Oolleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, 

Teachebs'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Eatonton;  date.  May  1st ;  name  of  conductors » 
E.  C.  Branson  and  D.  L.  Earnest. 

Number  of  school  libraries  1 ;  value,  $100. 
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QUITMAN. 


NUMBER  OP  TBACHBItS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

2 

7 

9 

6 

4 

10 

! 

8 

11 

19 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

WhitelColored. 

Total. 

t 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Ck>lored. 

Total. 

8 

1            ' 
4      '     12 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  0;  colored,  0 ; 
total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  9;    colored,  10 ;  total 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

1 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

120 

117 

237 

;    297 

838 

635 

417 

455 

872 
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QUITMAN— CJONTINUKD. 
ATTENDANCE. 

Average  nuoiber  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

155 

304 

459 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pnpil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


77 

77 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

^80  00 

$      20  00      1 

$  25  00 

$    18  00 

1  20  00 

$      16  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 88 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year IJO 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  3;  colored,  3; 
total,    6;  total  value I     575  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 150  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  .13;  total  estimated  value 650  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 
to  the  county  board;  0 ;  total  estimated  value 
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QUITMAN— CONTINUBD. 

Financial  Btatkmbnt— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 108  94 

Amount  treasarer's  quarterly  checks 2,514  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts $  2,622  94 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  245  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 56  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 42  10 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings    415  16 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 1,779  08 


Total I  2,537  29 


Balance  remaining  on  hand $       85  65 


Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  2,026  19 


Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools*  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 


Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located, 
name  of  superintendent,  « 


Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Intitute: 

^  Where  held,  Culhbert;  date,  August  24  to  28  inclusive;  name  of, 
conductors,  E.  0.  Branson  and  D.  L.  Earnest. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  Oj  value,  0. 
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RABUN. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

80 

11 

41 

2 

0 

2 

32 

11 

43 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

! 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored 

Total. 

Whit. 

<  'olored. 

Total 

Whiti 

Colored 

Total. 

10 

0 

10 

15 

0 

15 

16 

2 

18 

Num'oer  of  uoruial  tmitied  t^^acliMr.s — white,   6;  colored,  0; 
total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  achooln,  40 ;  colored,  2 ;  total 


ENROLLMENT 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WUITK. 

COLORKD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,014 

845 

1,859 

24 

84 

68       1.038 

879 

1,927 
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BA  BUN— GONTINUBD. 

ATTBNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance: 


WHITE. 

COLORBO. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

G29 

540 

1,169 

20 

14 

36 

629 

640 

1,170 

MONTHLY  coerr. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil  I         100 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 64 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


first  grade. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$21  40 

$      .... 

1  16  69 

«        .... 

t    12  44 

$       12  44 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissiduer  during  the 

year 42 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white^  4;  colored,  0;  total, 
4;  total  value $      600  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc  100  00 

Number  of  school    houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  38 ;  total  estimated  value 1 ,400  00 

Number  o^  school  houses  in^cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value — 
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RABUN— CONTIMUKD. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks %  3,506  9S 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

ToUl  receipts  $  3,506  98 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner |  98  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 100  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals ...  62  76 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  3,246  22^ 

Total $  8,506  98 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 3,246  22 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,   1 ;  num- 
ber of  private  elementary  schools,  0 

Local  School  Systems. 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

;  name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Clayton ;  date,  July  6th,  1896 ;  name  of  conductor,. 
W.  H.  Cobb. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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RANDOLPH. 


NUMBER  OP  TBACHKBS. 


.    WHITE. 

COLORtD. 

TOtAL.                  ^' 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Gmnd 
Total. 

18 

22 

40 

18 

13          26 

31 

35 

66 

■  I 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1 

1           THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

32 

18 

45 

8 

13 

21 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,     1;  colored,    0; 

total 1 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  28;  colored,  20;  total,. 


/ 
48 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  daring  the  year : 


WHITE. 

1 

COLORED. 

1 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  jTotal. 

JMale. 

Female.  JTotal.  | 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand* 
Total. 

733 

728 

1,461 

961 

1,049     2,000 1 

1            1 

1,684 

1,777    1  3,461 

C») 
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RANDOLPH— CoNTiNOKD. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


1 
WHITE.                    1                  COLORED. 

1 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  %^^ 

440 

443 

883 

1    585 

! 

568 

1,153 

:  986 

1,040 

2,026 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $        1  80 

Amount  of  aver»ge  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 86 

TEACHERS*  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST    GHADE             |           SECOND  GRADE. 

1 

THIRD  GRADE. 

IJ 

Wliite.       Colored. 

'  White. 

1 
Colored.        White. 

1 

Colored. 

$40  00 

$     25  00 

1 

$  30  00 

$    20  00 

$    25  00 

$       15  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

>eir 53 

Whole  numbpi  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

NuDjlnr  nf  a('hool  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 

County    MoanI  of    education — white,    0;    colored,   1; 

total,!;  total  vhIup f      450  00 

Estimated  value  of  all   other  property,  including  school 

supplies  of  ail  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 

appliances,  etc 300  00 

Number   of   school  houses    in    county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  50 ;  total  estimated  value 450  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  I  ;  total  estimated  value 500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  6  ;  total  estimated  value | 
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R  A  N  DO  LPH— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $10,771  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 6  50 


Total  receipts $  10,777  50 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  750  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 56  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals  191  59 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 9,880  91 


Total $  10,878  50 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 


Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during' 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  i»,880  91 


Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2 ;  numbt-r  oi  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  5. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

^ame  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent 


Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,'  and  their  location,  Andrew  Female 
College,  Cuthbert,  Ga.;  Bethel  Male  College,  Cuthbert,  Ga. 

Teachers*  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Cuthbert,  Ga. ;  date,  August ;  names  of  conductors. 
Profs.  Branson  and  Earnest. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  4 ;  value,  $200.00 
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ROCKDALE. 

NCMBBB  OP  TBACHBB8. 


WHITE. 

i 

DOLORBT). 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 
19 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

20 

14 

34 

2 

21 

22 

33 

65 

GRADES  OP  TEACHERS. 


PIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

1 

WhitelColored 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

ToUL 

14    '        2 

16   , 

8              3 

11 

12 

16 

28 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  8 ;  colored,  2; 
total 


1» 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  20;  colored,  18;  total 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


38 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

631 

562    1  1,193 

494 

458 

962 

1,125 

1,020 

2,145 
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ROCKD  ALE— CoNTiNUBD. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total, 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

.... 

.... 

653 

.... 

306 

....  j 

.... 

959 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil,  estimated $  1  10 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 83 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


first  grade. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    23  29 

$      16  45 

$      23  29 

»     16  45 

$     23  29 

$      16  45 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 34 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0;  total, 
0;  total  value  

Estimated  value  of  ajl  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $      250  00 

Number  of    school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  26 ;  total  estimated  value 3,800  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  schoolhouses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  7 ;  total  estimated  value 5,600  00 
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ROCKDALE— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $         950 

Amojint  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 4,684  86 

Amount  from  any  and  all  othersources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 

Total  receipts I  4,694  36 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  280  50 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 11200 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 78  37 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 16  25 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,168  38 

Total $   4,664  50 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $        29  86 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $    4,274  50 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools*  0. 

* 
Local  School  System  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Conyers  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Conyers,  Ga. ;  name  of    superintendent,  Prof. 
Buell  Stark. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Oxford;  date,  June  22  to  26;  name  of  conductor, 
D.  L.  Earnest. 

Number  of  school  libraries  0 ;  value,  0 
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SCHLEY. 


NUMBER  OP  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female- 

Total 

Male. 

Female 

Grand 
Total. 

5 

5 

10 

7 

7 

14 

12 

12 

24 

GRADES   OF   TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

White 

1 

Colored.  Total. 

i 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

9 

2 

11     1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

11 

11 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  0;  Colored,  0  ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  10;  colored,  10;  total. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


20 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male. 

Female . 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1 
349        257 

(m  ' 

344 

401 

t 
745 

693 

658 

1,361 
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SCHLEY-  COMTINUBD. 
ATTENDAMCS. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITB. 

COLORRD.                                       TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.. 

Female. 

Total.   Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

.... 

.... 

373 

.... 

400 

.... 

773 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 

teachers'  SALAltlES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  < 

SRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    36  00 

♦     27  00 

»    14  00    !$    21  00 

1 

$  .... 

%      17  OO 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year „ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total,  0 ;  total  value  

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc $ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,  8;  total  estimated  value » 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging 
to  county  board,  0 ;    total  estimated  value. 

Number  of  school-houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1;  total  estimated  value..... 


35 


100 


200  00 


5,000  00 


1,800  00 
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SCHLEY— Continued. 

Financial  St atbmxnt— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 ^  » $  24  82 

Amoant  treasurer's  quarterly  checks y....  3,168  86 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 27  40 


Total  receipts $        3,221  07 


EZPBNDITUBES. 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $ 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers ^ » 


213  50 

83  00 

24  79 

86  66 

2,819  84 

Total $      3,227  79 


Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

To'al  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $      8,521  85 


Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  1. 

XrOCAL  School  Systems  : 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,    . 
;  name  of  superintendent, . 

</OLLEOES : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  locaticm,  . 


Tbachebs'  Institute  : 

Where  held,    Americus,  June  15,    16,17,  18  and  19;  name  of 
conductors,  U.  A.  Hayes  and  J.  M.  Coll  urn. 

Kumber  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $  25.00. 
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SCREVEN. 

NUMBER  OF   TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female.  jTotal. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

23 

13    ' 

1 

19 

8 

27 

42          21 

1 

63 

GRADES   OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

1 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White  Colored.  Total. 

'               1 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored.  Total. 

23             3 

26 

8 

2 

10 

5 

22 

27 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,    2 ;  colored, 
11;  total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  41 ;  colored,  32  ;  total 


13 


73 


ENROLLMENT. 


Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female . 

Total. 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

775 

751 

1,526 

951 

973 

1,924 

1,726 

1,724 

3,450 
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SCREVEN  -  CoxTixuKD. 


ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 


COLORED. 


TOTAL. 


Male. 

1            I 
Female  Total.! 

1 

Male. 

Female 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

526 

52,5 

1,051 

634 

(>6() 

1,300 

'  1,160 

1,191 

2,351 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $         1  00 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid   by  the  State 86 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST   GRADE. 

1 

second  GRADE. 

third  grade. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colore<l. 
$     25  00 

White. 

Colored. 

»    30  00 

$    30  00 

$    26  00 

$    23  50 

$     22  00 

100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year / 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year    

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education  -  white,  1 ;  colored ,  0 ;  total , 
1 ;  total  value $      200  OO 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc 

Number  of   school   houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  52  ;  total  estimated  value    3,200  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  county  board,  3 ;  total  estimated  value 800  00^ 


75  00 
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OCXJXVI 
SCREVEN— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  band  from  1895 $       17  29 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 10,184  83 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  10,202  12 

£XPENDITUBE8  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  672  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 84  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 273  66 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 9,147  02 

Total I  10,176  68 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 25  44 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  9*,  179  90 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  where  located  ...   

Name  ot  Superintendent 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location 

Teachebs'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Statesboro  ;  date, ;  name  of   condoc* 

tor, 

*  Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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SPALDING. 

NUMBER  OFTBACHSBS. 


WHITB. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

11 

• 

9 

20 

8 

9 

17 

19 

18 

37 

QRADBS  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

15 

1 

16 

2 

3 

5 

8 

13          16 

1 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total / 


SCHOOIJS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  20;  colored,  17;  total 


37 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  ; 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.    Female.  Total. 

.Male. 

Female. 

1 
Total.; 

Male. 

^^-^^-•Touf^ 

533 

477 

1,010 

500  j      581       1,031 

1               1 

1,033 

1,008 

2,041 
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SPALDING -CONTINUBD. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male! 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male  .|  Female.  «^d 

649 

472 

I  1,121 

MONTHLY    COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil, $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Avernge  monthly  silaries  paid  teachers : 


1  25 
83 


1 

FIRST  GRADE. 

1 

second  GRADE. 

! 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored 

'                            1 

1    White     ;   Colored. 

1 

$     40  00 

1     25  00      $     25  00 

$20  00 

$     18  00     $    15  00 

1                    I 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 80 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year ^       110 

Number  of  school  houses  in   the  county  belonging  to  the 

county  board  of   education — white,  5;    colored,   0; 

total  6;  total  value     $     2,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 

supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 

appliances,  etc 425  00 

Number  of  school   houses  in  county  not   belonging  to 

county  board,  13 ;  total  estimated  value  2,300  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

counry  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belon>;- 

in^  to  the  county  board,  4  ;  total  estimated  valu<^  . . .    20,700  00 
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CCCXIX 
SPALDING  -Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  ia  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 8,196  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts 8,196  00 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 500  00 

S  ilary  of  members  of  board  of  education 68  00 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals 58  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 415  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,155  00 


Total 8,196  00 


Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 4,680  00 


Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in   the  county,  1; 
number  of  private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located:  GriQiii  Public 
Schools,  Griffin ;  name  of  superintendent,  J.  H.  Walker. 

Oolleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  Alhambra  Uni- 
versity (so-called)  reported  (above)  as  a  high  school. 

Teachers*  Institute: 

Where  held:  Indian  Springs;  date,  June  22  to  26;   name   of 
conductors,  Messrs.  Pound,  Hayes,  Ware. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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STEWART. 

NDMBBR  OF  f  ]&Aejt£R8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED.                                      TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

8 

13 

21 

18 

16 

34 

26 

29 

66 

GRADES  OP  TEACHERS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

16 

11          27 

5 

14 

19 

9 

9 

1 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,    2 ;  colored, 
1;  total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  19 ;  colored,  32;  total. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


51 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

293 

279 

572 

964 

1,076 

2,040 

1,257 

1,355 

2,612 
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CCCXXI 
STEWART— Continued. 

ATTSNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITS. 

COLOBBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

876 

996 

••••••••• 

1,372 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil w.. $         1  10 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 91 

TEACHBBS'  SALABIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIBST  QBADB. 

SECOND  GBADE. 

THIED  OBADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$     5000 

$    85  00 

$    30  00 

$20  00 

»    20  00     »    15  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 32 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 

theyear 100 

Number  of  pchool  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  boirdof  education — white,  10;  colored,  0;  total, 
10;  total  value 3,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc f 

Number  of  school  houses  in    county    not  belonging  to 

county  board,  41 ;  total  estimated  value 2,050  00 

Number  of  school  hou8»^  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  5 ;  total  estimated  value 750  00 

(21) 
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OOCXXII 
STEW  A  RT— OoNTiNUBD. 
Financial  Statbmbnt — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $      490  04 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 10,(>41  04 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $11,131  08 

BZPENDITUBES : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner I      500  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 178  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals ~ 117  51 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 250  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers ^ » 9,589  53 

Total $10,635  04 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $      496  04 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during^ 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  9,589  53 

Pbivate  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  systems  and  where  located,  Lumpkin,  Ga., 
and  Richland,  Ga. ;  name  of  superintendents,  J.  M.  Cald- 
well, Lumpkin;  R.  V.  Forrester,  Richland. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,    

Teachers'  Institutb: 

Where  held,  Cuthbert,  Ga.;  date,  August  24  to  28, 1896;  names 
of  conductors,  D.  L.  Earnest  and  E.  C.  Branson. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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COCXXIII 
SUMTER. 

MUMBSB  OF  TBACHSBS. 


WHJTS. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

,     Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

14 

13 

27 

9 

24 

33 

23 

37 

60 

GRADES  OF  TBACHSBS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

19 

7 

26 

8 

10 

18 

16 

16 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  4 ;    colored, 
2;  total , 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  27 ;  colored,  33 ;  total,  60. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

774 

662 

1.436 

1,093 

1,273 

2,386 

1,867 

1,935 

3,802 
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.CCCXXIV 
SUMTER— Continued. 

ilTTBNDANCK. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
ToUl. 

381 

326 

707 

655 

764 

1,419 

1,086 

1,090 

2,126 

MONTHLY  008T. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil ...$  90 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  88 

TEACHEBS'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    46  53 

$    85  00 

$    24  81 

1    27  66 

« 

$    19  34 

120 


105 


750  00 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year.. ^ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  1 ;  colored,  1 ;  total, 
2;  total  value 

Eetiipated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 1,500  00 

Number    of  school    houses    in    county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  60 ;  total  estimated  value $  5,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  2;  total  estimated  value 1,000  00 
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occxxv. 
SUMTER— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 82  41 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $10,666  62 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sonrces,  including 

supplemental  checks 53  62 


Total  receipts $10,802  65 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  507  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 100  00 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals 67  55 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings 126  92 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 9,507  62 


ToUl ^ $10,808  09 


Balance  remaining  on  hand 494  56 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  \o  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  4  9,507  62 


Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Americus 
Public  Schools,  Americus,  Ga. ;  name  of  superintendent, 
Wm.  Harper. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location • 

Teachers'  Instftute: 

Where  held :  Americus ;  date,  18th  June ;  name  of  conductor, 
W.  A.  Hayes. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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TALBOT. 


NUMBEB  OF  TBACHEBS. 


WHITB. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

6 

26 

31 

8 

14 

II 
22          14 

89 

58 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

1 

White  Colored.  Total. 

17 

1 

18    ,     11 

1 

3 

14 

8 

18 

21 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  12;  colored, 
7;  total  


19 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  28;  colored,  22;  total. 


50 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


.    WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female . 

Qrand 
Total. 

541 

687 

1,128 

809 

953 

1,762 

1,350 

1,640 

2,890 
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TALBOT— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 
Totol. 

920 

! 

1,210 

2,180 

J 

1           i 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  

TEACHEBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


1  16 
71 


FIRST  ORADE. 

SECOND  ORADE. 

1 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

1 

Colored. 

$    18  66 

$    18  66 

$    18  66 

$18  66 

$    18  66 

$    18  66 

32 


110 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 

county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0;  to-  .... 

tal,  0 ;  total  value I 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $      750  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  37;  total  estimated  value  (remainder  (col'd) 
schools  being  taught  in  churches) 6,700  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  townsjnotjbelong- 
ing  to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 
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TALBOT— CoNTiNum). 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 8,317  74 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 

Total  receipts $ 

Expenditures  : 

^Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      488  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 118  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals  (including  ex- 
pert fees  18»6) 67  86 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 7,644  38 

Total $  8,317  74 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 7,644  38 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  12. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located^ 

•  •• ;  name  of  eupenntendent, 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  LeVert  College, 
Talbotton. 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Warm  Springs;  date,  June  15th,' 1896;  name  of 
conductors,  £.  C.  Branson  and  D.  L.  Earnest 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $18.00. 
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TALIAFERRO. 


NUMBEB  OF  TKACHKR8. 


WHITE, 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  ^^^J 

7 

8 

15 

12 

4 

16 

19 

12           31 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

White 

CJolored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

7 

3 

10 

5 

8 

18 

3 

5 

8 

I^nmber  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,   4 ;  colored,  5 ; 
total 


SCHOOUS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  14 ;  colored,  15 ;  total , 


29 


ENROLLMENT. 

Namber  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

828 

260 

588 

493 

532 

1,025 

816 

792 

1,608 
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TALIAFERRO— CoNTiKtJ«D. 

ATTBMDANCB. 

Ayemge  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COhOBED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
TotaL 

.... 

.... 

398 

.... 

.... 

491 

.... 

.... 

880 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly jcost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  . 


97 
92 


TBACHKBS'  SALARIES. 


Average 

monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 

FIBST  GBADE. 

SECOND  QBADB. 

THIRD  ORADX. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$31  60 

$  20  60 

$  .... 

$     .... 

$    .... 

$  .... 

Number  of   visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county   belonging  to 

county   board   of   education— white,   0;  colored,  0; 

total,  0 ;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 

supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  map8,;desk8,  seats,  school 

appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,   0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong* 

ing  to  the  county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 


29 


100 


300  00 
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OOCXXXI 
TALIAFERRO— CoNTiNUBD. 
Financial  STATEMSNT—Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  18d5 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 4,510  69 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts  $  4,510  69 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  291  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 114  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals  57  Id 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,048  51 

Total  $  4,510  69 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  4,048  51 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  8 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  Iqcal  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Hillman;  date,  July  6th  to  10th;  name  of  con- 
ductor, N.  E.  Ware. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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CCCXXXII 
TATTNALL. 

NUMBBB  OF  TEACHEB8. 


WHITS.                  1 

1 

GOLORBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
TotaL 

43 

19 

62 

14 

4 

18 

57 

28 

80 

GRADES  OF  TBACHXBS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

25 

1 

26 

24 

4 

28 

1 
13    (      13 

28 

Kumber  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  9 ;  colored,  2; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Namber  of  white  schools,  58;  colored,  18;  total. 


11 


76 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pnpils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,379 

1,121 

2,500 

492 

453 

945 

1,871 

1,574 

8,415 
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OCCXXXIU 
TA  TTN  ALL— CoNTiNUiD. 

ATTBNDANCB. 

Average  nnmber  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITK. 

COLORBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total, 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
ToUl. 

796 

701 

1,497 

284 

242 

526 

1,080 

943 

2,025 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  — 

TEACHBBS'  8ALARIB8. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  18 


FIRST  OR  A  DR. 

SECOND 

GRADE, 

THIRD 

QRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White.       Colored. 

1 

$33  00 

$    22  00 

$22  00 

$    18  00 

$'  18  00 

$        16  00 

108 


95 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Wholenumberof  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0 ;  colored,  0;  total, 
0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $      900  00 

Nnmber  of  school  houses  in    county  not    belonging  to 

county  board,  76;  total  estimated  value 16,200  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  beleng- 

ing  to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 16,200  OOi 
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CCCXXXIV 

TATTNALL— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 7,819  47 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 1,080  70 

Total  receipts $  8,900  17 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      397  50 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education    98  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals    144  07 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 8,2H0  60 

Total $   8,900  17 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  . 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  dur  im 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements .  $  8,260  60 

Private  Schools:    . 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  6  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  27. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located  

name  of  superintendent 

Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location  ... .  

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Reidsville ;  date,  June  29  to  July  8d ;  name  of  con- 
ductor, H.  A.  Hays. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $100. 
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TAYLOR. 


iniMBEB  OF  TEACHBBS. 


WHITB. 

COLOBBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total, 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

12 

11 

23 

11 

3 

14 

23 

14 

37 

OBADBS  OF  TBACHBB8. 


1 
FIRPT  GBADB. 

BBCOKD  GBADB. 

THIBD   OBADB. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

12 

4 

18 

5 

7 

12 

1 

6 

7 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  3  ;  colored.  1 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  22 ;  colored,  14 ;  total . 

BNBOLLMBNT.     . 

Numher  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITB. 

COLOBBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male 

Female. 

Total. 

,Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

590 

608 

1,198 

400 

502 

902 

990 

1,110 

2,100 
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COCXiXVI 
TAYLOR— Continued. 

ATTBNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendanee: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
ToUd. 

345 

360 

705 

300 

263 

563 

645 

1 

623 

1,26& 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $         1  20 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 90 

teachers'  salaries 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND 

GRADE. 

THIRD 

GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    35  00 

$    25  00 

$    25  00 

$20  00 

$      2000 

$16  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year : 3a 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year .  100 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  4 ;  colored,  1 ;  total 
5;  total  value |      400  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 200  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  30;  total  estimated  value 1,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1;  total  estimated  value 3,500  00 
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CCCXXXVII 
TAYLOR— Continued, 
Financial  Statkmbnt— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 5,205  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks. 

Total  receipts $  5,205  00 

EzPENDITUBSa 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner f     890  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education  . .  .• 130  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 74  &1 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 46  lO 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,564  89^ 

Total $  5 ,  205  00 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 4,564  89 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  CDunty,  1 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  2. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent, 

Ck>LLEGES: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,  Butler  Male  and. 
Female  College,  Butler,  Ga. 

Tjsachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Perry,  Ga. ;  date,  June;  names  ot  conductors,  J.. 
H.  Frederick  and  W.  B.  Bonnell. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1;  value,  $100  00.. 

(22) 
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TELFAIR. 


DUMBER  OF  TBACHBBS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

12 

19 

31 

• 

8 

9 

17 

20 

28 

48 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

15 

3 

18 

14 

10 

24 

2 

4 

6 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  0 ;  colorecf,  0 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  28;  colored,  17;  total 


45 


BlfROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

472 

508 

980 

331 

354 

685 

803 

862 

1,665 
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CCCXXXIX 
TEl  iF  AI R— CJoNTin  UED. 

'      ATTBKDAKCB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

472        508 

980 

331 

854 

685 

803 

802         1,665 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $  88 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 53 

TSACHBRS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE          j 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

* 

White. 

Colored. 

White.      Colored. 

4    22  50 

$      21  00 

1$    17  25 

$16  00 

$    14  00 

$    12  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 90 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year  100 

dumber  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0;  colored,  0;  total, 
0;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc $      600  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  45 ;  total  estimated  value 1,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value    

l^umber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board, ;  total  estimated  value ....  600  00 
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OCCXI> 
TELFAIR— CoiiTiwuKD. 
Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year  : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1805 , $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks ;^....     4,840  76 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  soureesi  including  sup- 
plemental checks « 

Total  receipts $   '4,840  76 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  346  48 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 110  OO 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 84  50 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings ^« 168  OO 

Amount  paid  to  teachers^ 4,376  29 


Total I     5,085  27 


Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 


Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $     5,702  03 


Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  3 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  42. 

Local  School  Systems  :  ' 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 
;  name  of  superintendent. 


Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location.  South  Georgia 
College,  McRae,  Ga. 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Abbeville;  date,  June;  name  of  conductor,  W.  B. 
Merritt 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $100. 
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TERRELL. 


XrMBKR  OP  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED, 

TOTAL. 

Male.  I  Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

11           19 

80 

9 

1 

12 

21 

20 

31 

51 

GRADES  OP  TEACHERS. 


PIRST  ORADE. 

SECOND  ORADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total,  j 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

20 

5 

25 

7  . 

6 

13 

3 

10 

13 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  4;  colored,  0; 
total    , 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  24 ;  colored,  20 ;  total 


44 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totel. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totel. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1 
490   1      441 

931 

561 

689 

1,250 

,  1.061 

1.130 

2,181 
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OCCXLII 
TERRELL— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

742 

769 

1,511 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil  $         100 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 90 

TEACHERS'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRE 

)  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$37  25 

$      26  00 

♦  30  00 

$      20  00 

$   25  00 

$       15  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissiciner  during  the 

year 80 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 109 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education^white,  2;  colored,  1;  total, 
3;  total  value $   1,500  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc  600  00 

Number  of  school   houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  45 ;  total  estimated  value. .   4,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 
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CCCXI.III 
TERRELL— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  9,618  80 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks  < 9  10 

Total  receipts $  9,627  90 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner  $      400  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 11  i  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 95  75 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 278  39 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  8,507  08 

Total $  9,396  22 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  232  68 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemked  statements 8,677  53 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,   4;  num- 
ber of  private  elementary  schools,  6. 

Local  School  Systems. 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Dawson 
Public  Schools,  Dawson ;  name  of  superintendent.  Homer 
Wright. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Dawson;  date,  July  20-24;  name  of  conduc- 
tor, D.  L.  Earnest. 

Number  of  school  (teachers)  libraries,  2;  value,  $50.00. 
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THOMAS. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHRR8. 


WHITE. 

COLOBED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

27 

22 

49 

16 

13 

29 

43 

d5 

GBADE8  OF  TEACHERS. 

FIBST   GBADB. 

SECOND  OBADE. 

THIBD  GBADE. 

White 

CJolored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

15 

9 

24 

12            7     ' 

19 

22 

13 

35 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  8 ;  colored,  5 ; 
total 


13 


SCHOOLS. 

Nnmber  of  white  schools,  61 ;  colored,  43;  total. 


104 


BNBOLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totel. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Totel. 

1,410 

1,889 

2,799 

1,856 

1,477 

2,838 

2,766 

2,866 

5,632 
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OOCXLV 
THOMAS— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,795 

1,752 

8,547 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TBACUEBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


7IRST  GRADE. 

.      SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    5000 

$     40  00 

1    40  00 

$     35  00 

$    3000 

1      25  00 

123 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year  (calendar  months) 5 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ;  total, 
0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $  1,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value  

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 
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CXXJXLVl 
THOMAS— Continued. 
Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amonnt  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 15,946  6^ 

Amount  from  any  and   all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  15,946  66 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 750  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 1 72  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 41  10 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 14,983  50 

Total $ 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  14.983  50 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  7. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location.  Young  Female 
College,  South  Georgia  College  (white),  Allen  Normal  and 
Industrial  (colored). 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Were  held,  Thomasville ;  date,  July  16,  1896 ;  name  of  conduc- 
tor, A.  Q.  Moody. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  |150. 
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CCCXLVH 


TOWNS. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

18 

6 

24 

2 

0 

2 

20 

6 

26 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

14 

0 

14 

6 

0 

6 

4 

2 

6 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  6;  colored,  0; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  23;    colored,  1 ;  total. 


24 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE, 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

(^rand 
Total. 

720 

642 

1,362 

15 

10         25 

735 

652 

1,387 
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CCCXLVIII 
TO  WN8— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Averafj^e  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total, 

365 

325 

690 

9 

S 

17 

374 

333 

707 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  00 
78 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

CJolored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$  25  00 

$    

$  20  00 

1 

$     

$  18  00 

$      16  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year •. . . 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  .belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  2;  colored,  0; 
total,    2;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  21 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 
to  the  county  board,  2 ;  total  estimated  value 


20 


i05 


200  00 


50  00 


1,000 


2,000 
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OOCXLIX 

TOWNS— CJONTINTJED. 

Fm ANCiAL  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year  : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 2^749  85 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  2;  749  88 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $       57  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 105  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 10  35 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers ?,579  50 

Total $  2^749  83 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements .....$  2,579  50 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system   and  where   located,  Hiawassee 
High  School ;  name  of  superintendent,  A.  B.  Green. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  Young  L.  G.  Har- 
ris, Young  Harris. 

Teachers'  Intitute: 

"Where  held,  Hiawascee;  date,  2d  week  in  July,  189^  name  of 
conductor,  A.  B.  Green.  • 

Number  of  school  libraries,  2 ;  value,  $200. 
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CCCL 


TROUP. 


NUMBEB  OF  T£A<mSRS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

16 

80 

46 

20 

32 

52 

36 

62 

98 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

i 

Total. 

28 

6 

34 

11 

9 

20 

7 

37 

44 

Numher  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  5;  colored,  4; 

total 9 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  36;  colored,  42;  total. 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

897 

837 

1,734 

1,486      1,512 

2,978 

2,383 

2,M9        4,732 
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CCCLI 
TROUP— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.]  Female. 

Total. 

Male.;  Female. 

1 

Total. 

Male.  Female.  ^~°{| 



1,036 

1,720 

2,756 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $  9S 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 81 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


first  grade. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1 

third  grade. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    45  00 

i     30  00 

1    8000 

$     22  00 

$    25  00 

$20  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 78 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 99 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0;  colored,  1; 
total,  1 ;  total  value  $       25  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 1,6:0  00 

Number  of    school   houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  39 ;  total  estimated  value |   5,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  valu^ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  4;  total  estimated  value 6,000  00 
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COCLII 
TROUP— CONTINTBD. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 | 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 16,833  71 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  16,838  71 

Expenditures  : 

^    Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      510  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 662  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 75  96 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 2,395  07 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 13,790  68 

Totel $16,833  71 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements |  13,790  68 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  4 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  7. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  systems,  and  where  located,  West  Point  at 
West  Point,  and  Hogansville,  at  Hogansville ;  name  of  su- 
perintendents :  N.  C.  Miller,  at  West  Point,  J.  E.  Whilchel, 
at  Hogansville. 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location :  Southern  Fe- 
male College  and  LaG range  Female  College,  both  at  La- 
Grange. 

Teachers*  Institute: 

Where  held,  LaGraDge ;  date,  August  31  ;  name  of  conductorp, 
D.  L.  Earnest. 

Number  of  school  libraries  4;  value,  $3,500. 
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OCXJLIII 


TWIGGS. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  ^^ 

8 

9 

17 

4 

18 

17 

12 

22 

31 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

ToUl. 

1  White  Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored.  Total. 

6 



6 

6 

2 

7 

6 

15 

21 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  1 ;    colored  0 ; 
totol 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  16;  colored,  16;  total*. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


82 


COLORED. 


Male. 


304 


(2o) 


Female. 


267 


rotal.    Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


TOTAL. 


Male. 


Female.. a' 


571 


477 


479 


956  |l     781         746 


1,627 
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OCCLIV 

TWIGGS—CONTINUED. 
ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Grand 
ToUl. 

195 

172 

367 

225 

226 

451 

#420. 

398 

818 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 

teachers'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


50 
50 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colon  d 

$  40  00 

$      40  00 

t  30  00 

$      30  00 

$  20  00 

$      20  00 

84 


105 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ;  to- 
tal, 0;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks^  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  21 ;  total  estimated  value 1,475  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing: to  the  county  board,  4  ;  total  estimated  value 


100  00 
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CCCLV 
TWIGGS— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amoant  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 4,727  12 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $   4,727  12 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      850  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 90  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 75  08 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings . 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,212  05 

Total $     4.727  13 

Balance  remaitiing  on  hand 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  $  4,212  05 

Private  Schools:  • 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,    

Tbachees'  Institute 

Where  held,  Jeffersonville ;  date,  July  6-10;  name  of  conduc 
tor,  Wm.  Harper. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $96.20. 
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CCCLVI 


UNION. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


COLORED. 


TOTAL. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

47             7 

54 

47 

7 

54 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

CJolored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

16 

16 

19 

19 

19 

19 

] 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  2;  colored,    0; 

totol 2 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  50;  colored,  0;  total, -       60 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,512 

1,340 

2,852 

... 

1,512 

1,340    j  2  J«*> 
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CCX^LVII 
UNION— Continued. 

ATTBNDANCB. 

Average  number  of  pnpils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1 

i 

1,060 

1 

MONTHLY  COOT. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil I      1  12} 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 86 

TEACHEBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers :    Paid  on  grade  and  av- 
prajre. 


FIRST   GRADE. 


SECOND  GRADE. 


THIRD  GRADE. 


White. 

Colored. 

White. 

C!olored.        White. 

Colored. 

S 

$     

$ 

»    

$  

J 

$ 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 50 

Whole  numbei  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 105 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belouging  to  the 

county    board  of   education — white,    2 ;    colored,  0 ; 

total,  2;  total  value $      300  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 

supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 

appliances,  etc 150  00 

Number   of   school  houses   in   county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  35 ;  total  estimated  value 1,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  0  ;  total  estimated  value $ 
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cxxrr.viii 
UNION— Continued 
Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year 

BalaDce  in  hand  from  1895 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  4,896  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,   including 
supplemental  checks 

.  Total  receipts $     4,896  00 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner ".  .$      200  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 82  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 60  36 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4.553  64 

Total $    4,896  00 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  7,021  96 

Phivate  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  echools  in  the  county,  1 ;  number  of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  1. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent 

Colleges: 
Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Blairsville;  date,  July  13  to  17  inclusive;  name  of 
conductor,  T.  B.  Passmore. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $700.00 
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COCLIX 


UPSON. 

MUMBEB  OP  TBACHER8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

19 

19 

38 

15 

12 

27 

34 

31 

65 

GRADES   OP  TEACHERS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

18 

3 

21 

7            5 

12 

13 

19 

32 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,    3 ;   colored, 
1;  total  

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  31 ;  colored,  22 ;  total 


53 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 
1,559 

'  Male. 

867 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

857 

708 

812       1,679 

1,718 

1,520 

3,238 
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CCCLX 
UPSON-  Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COIX>RED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

i?^«,-i^    Grand 
Female,  ^^^^j^ 

966 

943 

1,908 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $         1  21 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 75 

TEACH EBS'   SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$40  00 

$    3000 

$30  00 

$25  00 

$    20  00 

$16  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year ^ 102 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 110 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the  . 
county  board  of  education —white,  0 ;   colored,  1 ;  total, 
1 ;  total  value $      100  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 

county  board,  85 ;  total  estimated  value 19,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  county  board,  5 ;  total  estimated  value 14,800  00 
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CCCLXI 
UPSON— Continued. 

FiNANCTAL  Statement — Beceipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $       1783 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 8,103  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts I   8,120  83 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  380  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 94  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 93  96 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 7,554  83 

Total .$     8,122  79 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  ($2.16  overpaid) 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  7,970  00 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  3 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system  and  'where  located 

Name  ot  Superintendent 

Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  locationR.  E.  Lee  Institute ; 
Thomaston,  Ga. 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held.  Warm  Springs,  Meriwether  Co.;  date,  June  15th, 
1896 ;  name  of  conductors.  Earnest  and  Branson. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $5C0. 
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OCCLXII 


WALKER. 


NCMBRR  OF  TEACHERS. 


WHITB. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

36 

32 

68 

10 

2 

12 

46 

34 

80 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    <JRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored.|Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

20 

1 

21 

20 

8 

23 

28 

8 

36 

Number  of  normaltrained  teachers — white,  2 ;  Colored,  1 ; 
total 


SCHOOLA. 

Number  of  white  schools,  66;  colored,  11;  total. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 
1,875 

Female . 

Grand 
Total. 

1.630,    1,361 

1 
2,991 

245 

261 

506 

1,622 

3,497 
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CXXJLXIIl 
WALKER-CONTINUKD. 
ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pnpils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

942 

786 

1,728 

141 

150 

291 

1,083 

936 

2,019 

MONTHLY  COflT. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  coat  paid  by  the  State.. 

TEACHEBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  00 
75 


FIRST 

(}RADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

♦    28  00 

»     24  00 

SECOND  GRADE 


White.      Colored. 


$    21  00     $     19  00 


THIRD  GRADE. 


White. 


Colored. 


17  00 


$     16  00 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 57 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 109 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total,  0;  total  value  « 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts*  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc $  12  40 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  77;  total  estimated  value 112  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging 
to  county  board,  0 ;    total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school-houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1;  total  estimated  value 400  00 
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CCCLXIV 
WALKER— CJONTINUKD. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 «  ^ $  4  79 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 8,868  6 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 528  23 


Total  receipts $        8,901  67 


Expenditures. 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner «« $  454  50 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education «  76  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 133  47 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers ^ «  8,237  12 


Total ^ $       8.901  09 


Balance  remaining  on  hand » $  58 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements .$      8,237  12 


Private  Schooia: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  5 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  7. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,    

;  name  of  superintendent, 


Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,,  and  their  location, 


Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  LaFayette;  date,  began  July  6;  name  of  conduo 
tor,  Capt.  J.  Y.  Wood. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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CCCLXV 
WALTON. 

NUMBER  OF  TBACHBBS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.' 

'  Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

Bo 

18 

63 

19 

16 

36 

54 

34 

88 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 


SECOND  GRADE. 


THIRD  GRADE. 


White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

1  White 

Colored. 

Total. 

.  36    '        8 

44 

11 

10 

21 

2          20 

22 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers—white,  8 ;  colored,  1 ; 

toUl .' 9 

Those  who  attended  high  grade  schools — white,  11;  colored,  8 ; 
Total,  19. 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  46 ;  colored,  29;  total 76 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male .    Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1,593 

1,366 

2,959 

862 

904 

1,766 

2,456 

2,270 

Grand 
Total. 


4,726 
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CCCLXVI 
WALTON— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  nomber  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

III 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

1,496 

819 

2,315 

MONTHLY    COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil, $        1.462 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State S4 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


first  grade. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$     87  50 

$     37  50 

$     30  00 

$80  00 

$     18  00     $    18  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 43 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year    95 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total  0 ;  total  value  

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $      240  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  75 ;  total  estimated  value  10,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  6  ;  total  estimated  value 8,000  00 
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CCCLXVII 
WALTON-CJONTINUBD. 

Financial  Statembnt— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 10,805 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts 10,805  0 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner |  450  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education   50  00 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals 109  19 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 147  06 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 10,029  36 


Total 10,805  00 


Balance  remaining  on  hand 19  54 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements  .   14,479  91 


Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county . 
number  of  private  elementary  schools 


Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 
name  of  superintendent 


Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held :  Madison;  date,  Jun^    name  of  conductors,  L.  B. 
Evans  and  Prof.  Nealie. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $125.00. 
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COC/uXVllI 


WARE. 

NUMBER  OF  TBACHBB8. 


WHITE. 

1           i 

1 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Maie. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

15 

12 

27 

3 

7    . 

10 

18 

19          37 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

ToUl. 

White 

Colored. 

ToUl. 

16 

4 

20 

8 

4 

12 

3 

2 

5 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  0;  colored^ 
0 ;  total  

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schoole,  25 ;  colored,  10 ;  total 


35 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

500 

448    j    948 

125 

119 

244 

625 

567 

1,192 
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CXX)LXIX 
WARE— Ck)NTINUBD. 
ATTBNDANCK. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

375 

112 

487 

100 

110 

210 

475 

222 

697 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


1  00 
41 


FIRST  ORADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    50  00 

$      50  00 

$      40  00 

$40  00 

$     3000 

$      3000 

1^  umber  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 24 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  2;  colored,  0;  total, 
2;  total  value  $  3,850  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 1,000  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  8 ;  total  estimated  value 22,000  00 

(M) 
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COCLXX 
WARE — Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 4,986  85 

Amount  from  any  and  all  othersources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 170  94 

Total  receipts S  5,107  79 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  522  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 42  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 128  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 4,385  79 

Total  I   5,077  79 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $        30  00 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 
the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  1 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  System: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Waycross 
name  of  superintendent,  W.  J.  Carswell,  Sec. 

COLLROBS : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location, «.«.. 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  ;  date, ;  name  of  conductor,  ••••.... 

Number  of  school  libraries  0 ;  value,  0 
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OOCLXXI 


WARREN. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHBB8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

11 

22 

33 

17 

9 

26 

28 

31 

59 

GRADES  OP  TBACilBES. 

FIRST  QRADB. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

10 

3 

13 

15 

13 

28 

8 

ll' 

19 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  10 ;  colored, 
8;  total 


18 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  29 ;  colored,  24;  total. 


58 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

505 

568 

1,078 

729 

914 

1,643 

1,234 

1,482 

2,716 
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eocjLxxn 
WARREN— Continued. 

ATTJINDANOB. 

Average  number  of  papils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLOEED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.   Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

860 

377 

787 

450 

621 

791 

91D 

808 

1,708 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pnpil. 


Amount  of  average  monthly  coat  paid  by  the  State 

TEAOHEBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  : 


1  50 
77 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE.                      THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    4000 

$    32  00 

$    25  00 

$20  00 

$18  00 

$15  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year -  63 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dnr- 

the  year 110 

Number  of  fchool  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0;  colored,  0;  total, 
0;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc ^ $      250  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in    county   not  belonging  to 

county  board,  40;  total  estimated  value MOO  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value » 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  5;  total  estimated  value  ....... 
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OOCLXXIII 
TV  ARREN— Continued. 
Financial  Statbmbnt— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $         1  77 

Amount  treasarer'a  qoarterly  checks 7,156  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  7,156  77 

BXPSNDITURBS : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner. $  400  00 

Salary  of  memhers  of  board  of  education 68  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 98  75 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,588  25 

Total ....$  7,156  00 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during^ 

the  year,  as  per  itembed  statements $  6,617  38 

Privatb  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  3 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  8. 

Local  School  Ststkms  : 

Name  of  local  school  systems  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendents, 

COLLXOBS : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location,    

Tbaohbrs'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Warrenton ;  date,  July  19,  1896 ;  name  of  conduc- 
tor, D.  L.  Earnest. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  3 ;  value,  $100.00. 
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COCLXXIV 


WASHINGTON. 


NUMBBB  or  TBACHBB8. 


WHITE. 

COLORBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

19 

45 

64 

88 

32 

es 

52 

77 

129 

OBADK8  OF  TBACHXR8. 


FIB8T  OEADB. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

« 

" 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  0 ;  colored,  0; 
total 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  52 ;  colored,  58 ;  total 


105 


ENBOLLMEMT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,122 

1,047 

2,169 

1,460 

1,715 

3,175 

2,582 

2,762 

5,344 
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CCCLXXV 
WASHINGTON— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

CX)LORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,278 

1,813 

3,091 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


97J 
97i 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White.       Colored. 

1 

$35  00 

$25  00 

$    27  50 

$20  00 

$    20  00 

$      16  00 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year Ill 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 100 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  11 ;  colored,  1 ; 
total  12;  total  value 2,540  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $  1,500  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in    county  not    belonging  to 

county  board,  46;  total  estimated  value.. 8,C00  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

N  umber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1;  total  estimated  value 1,500  00 
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OOCLXXVI 

W  ASHINGTON— CoNTiNUBD. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $  1  r67|83 

Amoant  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 16,902  J18 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks  400^00 

Total  receipts 1 17,370  01 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $     684  OO 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education    68  OO 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals    126  40 

Ajnount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 1,390  73 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  15,100  OO 

Total $17,370  01 

Balance  remaining  on  hand  

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements |15,101  77 

Pbivatb  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  5;number*of  pri- 
vate elementary  schools,  3. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located  Sandersville*; 
name  of  superintendent,  C.  Whitehurst. 

COLLEQBS: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Tennille,  Ga. ;  date,  August  10-14,  1896;  name  of 
conductor,  G.  G.  Bond. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $50.00. 
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CCCLXXVII 


WAYNE. 


NUMBEB  OF  TBACHBR8. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

i?^.^.1a  '  Grand 
Female.,  ^otal. 

27           13 

40 

1 

1 

1 
6              6 

12    1 

33 

19    1     52 

ORADBB  OF  TBACHIB8. 

\ 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total.  White 

Colored. 

ToUl. 

13 

3 

16 

16 

1 

16 

12 

8 

20 

Namber  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  9 ;    colored, 
2;toUl 


11 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  48 ;  colored,  13 ;  total . 


61 


ENROLLMENT. 


Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

867 

863 

1,720 

203 

338     1    541 

1,060 

1,201 

2,281 
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CHXLXXVIII 
WAYNE— Continued. 

ATTBMDAMCB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

1,129 

...••• 

353 

..•«•• 

1,482 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $         1  00 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  85 

TEACHEBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  (based  on  attendance) : 


PIBST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

f    21  85 

$    22  09 

$    21  85 

$    22  09 

$      21  85 

$    22  09 

49 


100 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

IVhole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

I^umber  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  8 ;  colored,  0 ;  total, 
8;  total  value    I      800  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 400  00 

Number   of  school   houses    in   county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  44 ;  total  estimated  value $   1,760  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

2^umber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value 800  00 
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OCCLXXIX 
WAYNE— Continued. 

Financial  Statbmbnt— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 160  98 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  6,946  41 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts $  7,107  34 


Expenditures  : 


Salary  of  county  school  commissioner ^ $  237  45 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 78  00 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals 26  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings 66  55 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  and  expert 6,506  66 


Total « $   6,914 


Balance  remaining  on  hand.. » 192  68 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements ..$  6,481  66 


Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  **  Jesup's 
Free  School,"  Jesup,  Ga. ;  name  of  superintendenti  W.  T. 
Weaver. 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held:  Blackshear;  date,  August  3  to  8;  name  of  con« 
ductor,  E.  C.  Branson. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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OCCLXXX 


WEBSTER. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHBBS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

8 

9 

17 

7 

8 

15 

15 

1 

17 

82 

GRADES  OF  TEACH ERH. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored.  Total . 

13 

8 

16 

2 

5 

7 

2 

7 

9 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  0;    colored, 
0;  total  


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  17;  colored,  16;  total. 


8S 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total . 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

298 

307 

605 

824 

886 

660 

622 

648 

1,265 
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CCCLXXXI 
WEBSTER— CoKTiKUKD. 

▲TTBNDANOB. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

189 

195 

875 

1 
157 

164 

321 

387 

359 

696 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil S 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TBACHEBS'  8  ALA  HIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers: 


1  08 
92 


FIBST  GBADE. 

SECOND  QRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Ck)lored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

«    24  78 

$18  00 

$    24  00 

$18  00 

1 

$    10  00 

$    15  00 

Number  of  visits  made   by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year .  32 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 105 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education— white,  0;  colored,  0;  to- 
tal, 0 ;  total  value $ 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc I      220  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  81 ;  total  estimated  value 1,600  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belong! nfc  to 
county  board  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  2 ;  total  estimated  value 500  00 
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CCCLXXXII 
WEBSTERt-Continubd. 
Financial  Statbmbnt— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treaaurer'g  quarterly  checks 3,559  41 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 


Total  receipts $  3,559  41 

EXPBNDITUBBS  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $      217  50 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 78  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 47  45 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 8,216  40 


Total I  8,559  41 


Balance  remaining  on  hand  

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemised  statements 8,216  40 


Pbivatb  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  2;  number  of  pri* 
vate  elementary  schools,  31. 

Local  School  Ststbms  : 


Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located^ 
;  name  of  superintendent, 


COLLBGBS : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Tbachbbs'  Institutb: 

Where  held,  Preston,  Ga. ;  date, ;  name  of  conductor^ 

W.  B.  Merritt. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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CXXJLXXXIII 


WHITE. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACHBK8. 


WHITE. 

CX>LOBBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  ^~^{^ 

24 

8 

32 

2 

2 

4 

26 

10       '    36 

i 

ORADBS  OF  TEACHSB8. 


FIB8T    GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

11 

11 

11 

2 

1 
13 

10 

2 

12 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,    3 ;  colored,  0 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  28 ;  colored,  4 ;  total . 


3i 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total .. 

784 

679 

1,468 

86 

107 

193 

870 

786 

1,656. 
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CCCXXXXIV 
WHITE— C0NTIKU£D. 
ATT£MDANCE. 

Average  number  of  papila  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Grand 
Total. 

418 

364 

782 

48 

65 

98 

4«1 

419 

880 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TSACHBBS'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


I  10 
70 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White, 

Ck)lored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$46  00 

$     .... 

$30  00 

$    2000 

♦  20  00 

♦  15  00 

Number  of   visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 32 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 105 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to 
the  county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total,  0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  map6,.desks,  seats*  school 
appliances,  etc %      :£00  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  32 ;  total  estimated  value 2,600  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  1 ;  total  estimated  value 400  00 
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CCJCLXXXV 
WHITE— Continued. 
Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 32 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  cheeks $  3,664  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts  $  8,664  32 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  219  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 96  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 103  09 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 80  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 3,082  05 

Total $  3,580  14 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $       84  18 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $  4,425  00 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  3 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located, 

name  of  superintendent, 

'Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Gainesville,  Ga.;  date,  July  6th;  name   of  con- 
-ductors,  Cbas.  Lane  and  G.  G.  Bond. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 

(25) 
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OCCL.XiXVI 


WHITFIELD. 


KUMBKB  OP  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

1                     TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

1  Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

32 

16 

48 

2 

4 

6 

34 

t 
20           54 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


1 

FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored.  Total 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

16 

.... 

16 

1 
15         ....         15 

I 

11             6 

! 

17 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  8  ;  colored,  0; 

total S 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  42;  colored,  6;  total 


4& 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 


Male  Female.  Total 


COLORED. 


Male.  1  Female.  jTotal 

I  I 


TOTAL. 


Male.  I  Female. 


Grand 
Total. 


1,347  I     1,274     2,621 


151  122 


273   II  1,498 


I 
1,396    I  2,894 
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cccLJtxx\  n 
WHITFIELD— Continued. 

ATTKN1>ANCX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

704 

669 

1,373 

67 

65 

132 

771 

734 

1,505 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TEACHERS^  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  : 


85 
75. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    30  65 

$     .... 

$    26  55 

$     .... 

$        22  91 

$    17  88 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 113: 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 10^ 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0;  total 
0;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc ; 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  30;  total  estimated  value $  7,712  00* 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  Sy  total  estimated  value 2,000  00> 
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CCCLXXXVIII 
WHITFIELD— CoNTiNUBD. 
Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year  : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $  165  37 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 8,508  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including  sup- 
plemental checks 605  38 

Total  receipts $     9,278  75 

EXPENDITXIRBS : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $       400  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 74  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 71  64 

Amoimt  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings .       58  00 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 8,451  18 

Total $     9,054  82 

Balance  remaining  on  hand $      223  93 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $     8,451  18 

PRIVATE  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  1 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  2. 

Local  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Dal  ton  Local 
System,  Dal  ton ;  name  of  superintendent,  B.  M.  Thomas. 

OOLLBOES : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  Dalton  Female 
College,  Dalton,  Ga. 

Teachbbs'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Dalton ;  date,  first  week  in  July ;  name  of  conduc- 
tor, C.  H.  Humphreys. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  1 ;  value,  $20. 
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WILCOX. 


NUMBER  OF   TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

18 

15 

33 

7 

4 

11 

25 

49 

44 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1 
1 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total 

1 

White 

Colored. 

TotaU 

13 

2 

15 

10 

3 

19 

t 

4 

6 

10 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  6 ;  colored,  1 ; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  30 ;  colored,  12 ;  total . 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


42 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

634   1      692 

j 

1,236 

266 

286        552 

900 

978 

1,878 
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OC5CXC 
WILCOX— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Averaf2:e  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

{ 

[X>LORBD. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

330 

367 

697 

150 

157 

307 

480 

524 

1,004 

MONTHLY  COST. 


Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil  $  1  30 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State  97 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST   GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored.    1 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$26  00 

$      24  00 

$  22  00 

$      21  00 

♦     16  50 

$      15  50 

l^umber  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 

year 80 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 

during  the  year 105 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  10 ;  colored,  2;  total, 
12;  total  value $  2,200  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats, 
school  appliances,  etc  300  00 

l^umber  of  school    houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  11 ;  total  estimated  value 1,200  00 

IN  umber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

N^umber  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  4;  total  estimated  value 10,000  00 
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OCCXCI 
WI LCOX— Continued. 

Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 1,812  72 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks $  4,853  61 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Totol  receipts $  6,166  33 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  500  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 168  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 195  72 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

.   and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  4,874  63 

Total $  5,738  35 

Balance  remaining  on  kand  427  98 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  duiing 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 4,874  63 

Private  Schools  : 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  num- 
ber of  private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems. 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  Abbeville, 
Abbeville ;  name  of  superintendent,  R.  J.  Prentess. 

-Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Abbeville ;  date,  opened  June  29th,  1896 ;  name 
of    conductor,  R.  J.  Prentess. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0 ;  value,  0. 
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CCCXCII 


WILKEa 


NUMBER  OF  TAAGHBfUk 


WHITE. 

1 

:                COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

^Male. 

1 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.   %Xt 

24 

28 

52 

9 

5 

14    ; 

1 
38          33 

66 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White  Colored 

Total. 

1 

White|Colored. 

1 

Total. 

36 

36 

9 

10 

19 

6 

5             11 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  0',  colored,  0; 
total 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  48;  colored,  14;  total. 


62 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

:                     TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female.;  Total. 

1 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

Total. 

1  Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

646 

612 

1,258 

290   !      330        620 

93(5 

942 

1,87a 
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WI LKE8— OONTINUBB* 
ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL, 

Male.   Female. 

Total. 

1 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

ir^^oi^  !  Grand 
Female.  iT^^^^ 

494 

471 

935 

265 

233 

11 
497         759 

703 

1,462 

MONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State. 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  11 
1   11 


first  grade. 

second  6R*ADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White.    ,    Colored. 

White.        Colored. 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

$    81  98     $      .... 

1    26  89     $      19  36 

$    12  14      1      12  00 

40 


100- 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year - 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0;  colored,  0; 
total,  0;  total  value  i 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc 

Number  of    school   houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  39 ;  total  estimated  value $    2,000  00- 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  3;  total  estimated  value 5,000  00- 


400  00- 
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WILKES— Continued. 
!FiNANOiAL  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $ 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 10,752  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 
supplemental  checks 

Total  receipts $  10,752  00 

lExPENDITUEES :      . 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  585  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 74  00 

Postage, ,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 80  00 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 206  50 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 9,806  50 

Total *. 110,762  00 

'Balance  remaining  on  hand $ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $    7,401  94 

?Pbivate  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

iLocAL  School  Systems  : 

Name  of  local  school  systems,  and  where  located,  Washington, 
Washington,  Ga. ;  name  of  superintendent:  T.  L.  Hollingsworth. 

•Colleges: 

Name  of  colleges  in  county  and  their  location :    

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Washington;  date,  July  6-10  ;  name  of  conductor, 
B.  T.  Hunter. 

j^umber  of  school  libraries  0;  value,  $ 
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IVILXINSOX. 


NtJMBER  OF  TEACH KRS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Ma]e. 

Female.  Total. 

1 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

19 

24 

.  ^ 

10 

17 

27 

1     29 

1 

41 

70 

GRADES   OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST   GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

;            THIRD  GRADE. 

I 

IVhite  Colored. 

1 
Total. 

White  Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

23 

2 

25 

1               1 
11           13           24 

9 

12 

21 

"Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  3 ;  colored,  1 ; 


total. 


SCHOOLS. 

^Number  of  white  schools,  36 ;  colored,  26 ;  total . 


60 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

C0rX)RED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 
Total. 

669 

620 

1,279 

623 

765 

1,388 

1,282 

1,386 

2,667 
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WILKINSON— Continued. 

ATTEND  ANCK» 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  : 


WHITB. 

COLOBED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total,  j 

Male. 

F--^-   ^^^ 

698  I 

1 

849 ; 

1,647 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Awertige  monthly  cost  per  pupil $         1  31 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 80  4-5e 

teachers'  salaries. 
Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers : 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$    

$    

$  

1                   1 
$  !l;    *  .. 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation 
during  the  year 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0 ;  colored,  0 ;  total, 
0 ;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  mapS|  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 
county  board,  70;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value  

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belong- 
ing to  the  county  board,  0;  total  estimated  value. . . . 


47 


100- 


175  00-    # 


700  OO 


500  OO 
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WILKINSON— Continued. 
Financial  Statement — Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 $  10  45 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  cheeks 6,464  23 

Amount  from  any  and   all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 803  00 

Total  receipts $   6,777  68 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner 400  OO 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 72  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 24  37 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  schoof  supplies 

and  buildings 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 6,257  82 

Total f    6,754  19 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 23  49 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements $     6,257  82 

Private  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  3 ;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems: 

Name  of  local  school  system,  and  where  located,  

.  name  of  superintendent, 

Colleges : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location, 

Teachers'  Institute  : 

Where  held,  Irwin  ton;  date,  2d  week  in  June ;  name  of  conduc- 
tor, Simeon  W.  Rogers. 

Number  of  school  libraries,  0;   value,  0. 
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WORTH. 


NUMBER  OP  TEACHERS. 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.!  Female.  ^^^ 

40 

13 

53 

11 

13 

24    ] 

1 
61 

1 
26       !      77 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

White'colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

White 

Colored. 

Total. 

41 

1            1 
4       !     45     t 

15 

2 

17 

18     1      18 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers — white,  3;  colored,  0; 
total 

SCHOOLS. 

Numbet  of  white  schools,  53;  colored,  22;  total 


ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year: 


Male. 

Female.  Total. 

I 
Male.jFemale. 

Total. 

Male.  Female.:  ^^^J^ 

lKi3 

839       1,802 

579 

549       1,128 

1,542       1,388      2,930 
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WORTH— CONTINUEDJ 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in*  daily  attendance : 


WHITE, 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand' 
Total. 

1,081 

1 

608 



1,689 

BIONTHLY  COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $ 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 

TEACHERS*^  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


1  50' 
1  50 


FIRST   GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

$      $5      $      

i 

$     

1     

f     

75- 


IJO 


Number  of  visits  made  by  the  commissioner  during  the 
year 

Whole  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year 

Number  of  school  bouses  in  the  county  belonging  to  the 
county  board  of  education — white,  0  ;  colored,  0; 
total,    0;  total  value 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including  school 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  charts,  maps,  desks,  seats,  school 
appliances,  etc $ 

Number  of  school  houses  in  eounty  not  belonging  to  coun- 
ty board,  50 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  w)wns  belonging  to 
county  board,  0 ;  total  estimated  value 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  belonging 

to  the  county  board,  20;  total  estimated  value^ 1,500  OO 


95  00 


2,500 
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WORTH— Continued. 

Financial  Statement— Receipts  for  the  year : 

Balance  in  hand  from  1895 ♦       89  58 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 6,078  00 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  source's,  including 
supplemental  checks 


Total  receipts $  6,167  58 

Expenditures  : 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioner $  300  00 

Salary  of  members  of  board  of  education 66  00 

Postage,  printing,  and  other  incidentals 91  48 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 

and  buildings 81  85 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 5,295  33 


Total $  5,784  66 


Balance  remaining  on  hand $      382  92 

/ 

Total  amount  of  salaries  credited  to  teachers  during 

the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements .$  8,655  81 

Pbivate  Schools: 

Number  of  private  high  schools  in  the  county,  0;  number  of 
private  elementary  schools,  0. 

Local  School  Systems  : 


Name  of  local  school  system    and  where   located, 
;  name  of  superintendent,   


Colleges  : 

Name  of  colleges  in  county,  and  their  location,  « 

Teachers'  Institute: 

Where  held,  Tif ton ^  date,  ;  name  of  conductors, 

L.  B.  Ewing,  E.  C.  Branson  and  others. 

l^umber  of  Echool  libraries,  0;  value,  0. 
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TOTAL. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHEEB 


WHITES. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

1 

Male.!  Female. 

) 

Grand 
Total. 

2,874 

2,452 

5,326 

1,327 

1,472 

2,799 

4,201 

8,92t 

8,125 

GRADES  OF  TEACHERS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

White 

Colored 

Total. 

White'colored 

Total. 

White 

Colored 

Total. 

2,660 

527 

3,187 

1 
1,641        913 

2,554 

968 

1,376 

2,344 

Number  of  normal  trained  teachers— white,  678;  colored, 
259— total 937 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  white  schools,  4,813 ;  colored,  2,606— total. ......   7,419 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year : 


WHITE. 

COLORED. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl, 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 

Total. 

120116 

112,291 

232407 

72,028 

84,622    156650, 

192144 

196,913 

389,057 

(26) 
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TOTAL— Continued. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance : 


WHrTE. 

COLORED 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Grand 

Total. 

41,657 

40,018 

126617 

23,168 

26,844 

70,660 

64,826 

65,862  1206,732 

MONTHLY   COST. 

Average  monthly  cost  per  pupil $  1  08 

Amount  of  average  monthly  cost  paid  by  the  State 8H 

teachers'  SALARIES. 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers : 


FIRST   GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   grade! 

White.      Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

.  White. 

Colored. 

$    32  61      $     26  06 

$    24  77 

$     20  67 

$      19  69    '$     16  68 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  Commissioner  during 

the  year 10,615 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  belonging  to 
the  county  board  of  education— white,  368;  col- 
ored, 63;  totol,  421;  total  value $        78,977  00 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  property,  including 
school  supplies  of  all  kinds ;  charts,  maps,  desks, 
seats,  school  appliances,  etc 83,914  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  county  not  belonging  to 

county  board,  4,763.    Total  estimated  value 728,667  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  belong- 
ing to  county  board,  23.    Total  estimated  value. .  27,400  00 

Number  of  school  houses  in  cities  and  towns  not  be- 
longing to  county  board,  346.  Total  estimated 
value 1,806,421  00 
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TOTAL— Continued. 

Financial  Statement^ Receipts  for  the  year: 

Balance  in  hand  from  1896 $  18,647  40 

Amount  treasurer's  quarterly  checks 1,024,664  11 

Amount  from  any  and  all  other  sources,  including 

supplemental  checks 7,690  75 

Total  receipts $    1,050,902  26 

Expenditures: 

Salary  of  county  school  commissioners $  54,952  58 

Salary  of  members  of  boards  of  education 13,020  02 

Postage,  printing  and  other  incidentals   12,357  85 

Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  sup- 
plies and  buildings 19,029  92 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 935,906  43 

Total $    1,035,266  80 

Balance  remaining  on  hand 15,653  41 

Total   amount  of   salaries   credited  to  teachers 
during  the  year,  as  per  itemized  statements 992,846  80 

Pbivate  Schools  : 

Number  of   private  high  schools  in  the  State,  199;  number 
of  private  elmentary  schools,  431. 

Number  of  School  Libraries  :  91 ;  value,  $9,819.11. 
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